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Preface 


Critical studies of Indian culture and religion have only very 
recently begun to redress a history of serious misunderstandings. The 
Tantric traditions, which include many of the great pan-Indian movements 
of esoteric religion, are routinely treated as trivial or tangential to the 
“mainstreams.” This historical pattern of scholarly neglect in earlier times 
reflected the emotional prejudices of western scholars and their Indian 
informants. Tantrism, especially in its goddess-centered Hindu formula- 
tions, was considered morally suspect and religiously antinomian.' 

Just as our previously deficient understanding of Christianity has been 
corrected by considering mysticism and such figures as Meister Eckhart 
and Saint John of the Cross and our understanding of Judaism has been 
corrected by the study of Kabbalah and figures such as Isaac Luria, so our 
understanding of Hinduism will be revised when Tantrism and its key 
historical figures are given appropriate scholarly attention. Issues and 
individuals that were once considered bizarre or irrelevant must now be 
considered essential; without them our understanding is not merely 
intellectually impoverished but historically negligent. 

Goddess-centered or Sakta Tantric traditions are essential for under- 
standing Hinduism. While exoteric Hindu goddess traditions have 
received increasing attention in recent years, esoteric Tantric forms of 
goddess worship are rarely mentioned.” Tantric Saktism is usually con- 
signed to the back pages of textbooks and more often than not treated as 
a mere subsect of Saivism and Vaisnavism.* The time has come to reclaim 
the field of Tantric studies, to expand our understanding of the worship of 
the goddess in India, and to correct our understanding of Hinduism in 
general. 

The Secret of the Three Cities is designed to introduce the concepts and 
practices of Hindu Sakta Tantrism to an audience with only limited 
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experience in Indian religious studies. It is not a reference book and does 
not offer elaborate and technical descriptions of Tantric rituals. Rather, it 
is a textbook that makes an initial purchase on the subject of Sakta 
Tantrism and engages the reader as an interpreter in the broader compar- 
ative study of religion.* Tantric tradition, as we shall see, provides a wealth 
of materials for studies in esotericism, mysticism, ritual, and the concept of 
sacred text or “scripture.” 

The book’s aim is threefold. First, it seeks to raise the issues of definition 
and classification in Hindu Tantric studies to a level of primary impor- 
tance. It begins by addressing the most basic questions: What is Hindu 
Tantrism? And how shall we go about distinguishing it from other types 
of Hinduism? The first task is both descriptive and methodological. One 
can then ask, on what basis does a study of Hindu Tantrism proceed? The 
book’s second aim is to create a methodology for critical study that 
refocuses attention on particular forms of traditional thought and practice. 
One will then have available a descriptive and methodological basis for 
studying other forms of Tantric and non-Tantric Hinduism. The third aim 
is to outline the basic patterns of belief and practice that characterize 
goddess-centered Sakta Tantrism. However, one will not find here a 
description of the immense variety of goddesses or myriad forms of 
practice that characterize Sakta Tantrism. Rather, the discussion of theol- 
ogy and practice attempts to draw out the commonalities among Sakta 
Tantrics by focusing on one particular historical formulation. 

My basic premise is that an accurate understanding of catholic Hindu 
Sakta Tantrism must be derived from an investigation of particular historical 
instantiations. Previous studies have focused on thematic or literary rela- 
tions among texts. The result has been to create a general overview of 
Tantrism that represents no recognizable tradition. The case study approach 
allows us to retain a place of primary importance for textual exegesis. At 
the same time, it demonstrates that textual studies must be augmented by 
historical and anthropological studies. We must avoid creating a thematic 
tradition of Hindu Tantrism that has never actually existed. Instead, by 
dealing with a specific Sakta Tantric tradition’s theories and practices we 
may argue inductively to more general conclusions. Further, I avoid those 
segments of Sakta Tantric tradition that have assimilated their identity into 
larger Hindu traditions or are, practically speaking, historical “fossils.” 

Our focus is the Srividya or cult of the goddess Lalita Tripurasundari, 
arguably the most important and influential formulation of Sakta Tantric 
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identity. Within Srividya our study centers on the work of one historical 
interpreter, Bhaskararaya Bharati or Bhasuranandanatha, a Rg Vedic 
brahman who flourished between 1728 and 1750 c.r. and traveled widely 
before settling in Tamil Nadu under the patronage of the Maratha 
scholar-king Seforji of Tafijavir. 

Further reasons for choosing Srividyd and Bhaskararaya as its key in- 
terpreter will be taken up later in detail. Certainly no one familiar with Sakta 
Tantrism will dispute the importance of either the Srividyd cult or 
Bhaskararaya. Choosing such a recent figure in the interpretive history of 
Tantrism for an introductory study, however, deserves explanation. My 
basic reasons are twofold: first, Bhaskararaya is not only a brilliant inter- 
preter of Srividya, he is an encyclopedic writer, one who notes earlier 
interpretations and responds to both general and specific remarks. In his 
work we see the mature reflections of a thinker who has the wealth of 
Tantric and Vedic traditions at his fingertips. Second, Bhaskararaya’s mod- 
em stature enables us to study him as part of a living and continuous 
tradition of interpretation. He may well be the most significant historical 
active force in Sakta Tantrism today, especially among South Indian 
Srividya adepts. A future study will take up this living tradition of Sakta 
Tantric theology and practice that links itself directly to the lineages de- 
scending from Bhaskararaya.° 

Studying Hindu Tantrism is as compelling as it is fraught with dif- 
ficulties. Tantrics consider initiation into their traditions to be a Hindu’s 
highest achievement and the most coveted of all religious options. Tan- 
trism’s detractors, on the other hand, castigate it as perversion. However 
we, as critics, judge Tantrism’s ethical or spiritual values, we cannot deny 
that it has left indelible marks on Indian culture, society, and religion. 
The characteristic elements of Tantric theology and practice are literally 
everywhere in India: in temple arts and iconography, in mythology, in 
rituals public and private, in yoga and alchemical traditions, in medicine, 
and especially in speculative intellectual traditions and spiritual disciplines 
(sadhana). While it is often difficult to say if Tantrics alone are responsible 
for specific developments within the larger Hindu tradition, this issue is 
less consequential than the fact that ideas and practices that collectively 
characterize Tantrism pervade classical Hinduism. 

Tantric sources frequently warn the reader about drawing wrong 
conclusions and proceeding into study without qualification, oral instruc- 
tion, and personal religious commitment. 
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The fool who, overpowered by greed, acts after having looked 
up [the matter] in a written book without having obtained it 
from the guru’s mouth, he also will certainly be destroyed. 


Scholars, it seems, have well heeded this advice. The methodological 
difficulties involved in studying the relationship between written and oral 
Tantric traditions, however, must not prevent us from venturing into the 
field: Tantrism is simply too important for our understanding of Hinduism 
for us to ignore. 

It would be an error to consider Tantrism apart from its complex 
interrelations with non-Tantric traditions. Literary history demonstrates 
that Vedic-oriented brahmans have been involved in Sakta Tantrism from 
its incipient stages of development, that is, from at least the sixth century.” 
While Sakta Tantrism may have originated in autochthonous, pre-Aryan 
goddess cults, any attempt to distance Sakta Tantrism from the Sanskritic 
Hindu traditions dominated by brahman intellectuals will lead us astray. 
Rather, we must begin the extremely complex task of defining and 
classifying Tantric texts and tradition from within the “mainstreams” of 
brahmanical Hinduism. This will require a method by which we can 
distinguish Tantric from the non-Tantric Hinduism.*® 

In Part One we will build on the work of others to create a method for 
defining and classifying Hindu Tantrism. Utilizing some of the fine 
descriptive studies of Tantrism by scholars such as Padoux, Goudriaan, 
Gupta, and Dwiveda, I will introduce comparative methods, principally 
those utilized by Jonathan Z. Smith, to define and classify phenomena 
within Judaism.” In addition, significant new materials for the study of 
Sakta Tantrism are also introduced. 

Part Two presents, for the first time, an annotated translation of 
Bhaskararaya’s commentary (bhasya) on the Tripura Upanisad. This short 
work of the Srividya school of Sakta Tantrism is one of a small number of 
texts that claims an explicit Vedic origin and yet is wholly Tantric in 
content. By calling itself a “Upanisad” and making an implicit claim as 
Vedic revelation (sruti), Tripura Upanisad offers an excellent case for 
studying the way “conservative” Tantrics locate themselves in the “main- 
streams” of Hindu “orthodoxy.” The Srividya school and its texts present 
Tantric theology and theories of practice that emanate primarily from 
high-caste brahmans with clear allegiances to Vedic “orthodoxy.”!? While 
these texts and traditions can be clearly contrasted with explicitly anti- 
Vedic, anti-brahmanical strands of Tantric tradition, it would be an error 
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to think that one could somehow extricate “pure” Tantrism from its 
“tainted” brahmanical interpretations.t There is no primordial Tantrism, 
only historical appropriations of it; virtually all Sakta Tantrism that 
appears in Sanskrit has been dominated by brahmans. 

The Srividya school is also one of Sakta Tantrism’s most influential and 
theologically sophisticated movements. Its central image, the sricakra, is 
probably the most famous visual image in all of Hindu Tantric tradition. 
Its literature and practice is perhaps more systematic than any other Sakta 
sect. Bhaskararaya, generally regarded to be the foremost intellectual 
authority among the adherents of the Srividyd system, is more than a 
scholar of Tantrism.'* Like many great Indian intellectuals, he demon- 
strates a formidable mastery of such diverse and complex fields as grammar 
(vyakarana), ritual interpretation (mimamsa), and logic (nyaya), and has 
written on these and other non-Tantric subjects. Among his eighteen 
extant works, the commentaries on three sectarian Sakta Upanisads—the 
Kaula, Bhavana, and Tripura Upanisads—trepresent his mature theological 
reflections.'* While the historical origins of the primary texts are ambig- 
uous and their influence on early Sakta Tantrism dubious, Bhaskararaya 
offers insight into historical Srividya as well as intellectually compelling 
theological arguments. 

Using the Sakta Tantric Upanisads’ fruitful ambiguities to his interpre- 
tive advantage, Bhaskararaya leads the reader directly into Tantrism’s most 
thorny and complex issues. Tripura Upanisad, in particular, presents 
Bhaskararaya with a rare opportunity. Because the text is both concise and 
extremely elliptical, he is able to summarize his own views on contempla- 
tive worship (upasana) and interpret its underlying themes to suit his 
sectarianism. Unconstrained by the technicalities or polemics that often 
characterize other Sakta Tantric sources, Bhaskararaya raises both directly 
and implicitly those subjects he deems essential to an understanding of 
Tantrism. Further, Tripura Upanisad presents no innovations or creative 
developments of Tantric theory or practice. Rather, it offers a summary of 
established views. The text in its content is as close to an introduction to 
Sakta Tantrism as we may find. More important, however, is that the text 
in form is not a Tantra but a Upanisad that boldly claims to be Vedic 
revelation (sruti). The Upanisad’s combination of Tantric content and 
Vedic form compels Bhaskararaya, and the student of Hinduism, to 
explain Sakta Tantrism not as a phenomenon apart from or peripheral to 
“orthodox” Hinduism but rather as a development within it. 

Bhaskararaya, like all Srividya proponents, is committed to brahmanical 
Hindu “orthodoxy.” However, unlike some adepts, he is also an uncom- 
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promising proponent of the Tantric tradition’s most controversial con- 
cepts and practices. re 

Srividyé, literally “the knowledge of [the goddess] Sri,’ or “Auspicious 
Knowledge,” represents the most conservative element in Sakta Tantrism. 
It proponents, steeped in brahmanical traditions, are usually at pains to 
develop congenial relations with exoteric Hinduism. These conservative 
interpretations, however, do not always meet orthodox expectations. 
Bhaskararaya, for example, must have known that by identifying himself 
with the so-called Kaula (or “left-practice” [vamacara]) elements in Tantric 
tradition he would immediately cross into territory that most “orthodox” 
high-caste Hindus reject as antinomian and thoroughly contrary to the 
values and practices of the Veda. Yet he does not hesitate to introduce into 
his interpretations of Srividya the most controversial of Kaula principles, 
such as the use of the controversial five m’s (pavicamakara: wine [madya], 
meat [mamsa], fish [matsya], fermented grains [mudra], and sexual 
intercourse [maithuna]).'* He also undoubtedly knew that others, who 
represent more conservative elements within Srividya, openly opposed 
Kaula practices. According to Srividya’s so-called Samaya faction, Kaula 
interpretations violate both the ethical and religious precepts of traditional 
Hindu law (dharma). Yet one finds no apologetic on Bhaskararaya’s part 
and no indication that he believed himself or other Kaula-oriented Tantrics 
to be indulging in reprehensible behavior. Maintaining the view shared by 
the majority of Sakta Tantrics, Bhaskararaya repeatedly says that Kaula 
elements are essential to the practice of Tantric ritual. While he admits that 
Kaula practices are controversial, ethically suspect, and liable to misun- 
derstanding, he insists on their secret practice. Bhaskararaya argues that 
without the Kaula practices, which strike at the heart of Hindu religious 
and social convention, the Tantric loses his ability to transcend the 
ordinary and mundane. 

Advocating positions that are characteristic of catholic Sakta Tantrism 
and yet at odds with the normative values of brahmanism, Bhaskararaya 
sees himself in two roles. While publicly he views himself as an orthodox 
Vaidika who upholds conventional brahmanism, privately he assumes the 
position of a Tantric adept who seemingly undermines the very conven- 
tions he outwardly supports. As we shall see, he does not consider these 
two roles contradictory. 

Bhaskararaya’s remarkable success as a Vaidika Tantric is measured not 
only by his ability to articulate this “dual norm” but by his historical 
legacy. History has treated him both as a respected member of brahman 
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society and as a steadfast advocate of the most radical ideas of Kaula 
Tantrism. Even among contemporary Srividya adepts in South India who 
reject Kaulism, Bhaskararaya is regarded as authoritative on many issues. 
In his own view, there is no direct confrontation between Vedic and 
Tantric norms: the Tantric way, and especially Srividya, he believes is the 
most sublime expression of the Vedic legacy. 

For the student of Hindu Tantrism, a study of Bhaskararaya’s Srividya 
interpretations present an extraordinary opportunity to investigate both 
Tantrism’s relationship with the “Vedic” legacy and the essentials of 
Tantric theory and practice. We must notice, however, that Srividya, like 
other Tantric traditions, has been anything but unified. Controversy 
continues to surround the Kaula elements within the Srividya school and 
the proper interpretation of its teachings. Contemporary Tantric scholars 
who favor the fiercely puritanical interpretations of Srividya that Bhas- 
kararaya rejects often express their uneasiness over the “unseemly” elements in 
many otherwise “reputable” and “wholesome” Tantric sources.'® 

The text under consideration here, the Tripura Upanisad, is thoroughly 
committed to Kaula Tantrism, which is perhaps reason enough to view its 
contents as representative of the majority of sources in catholic Hindu Tan- 
trism. While the Upanisad’s antiquity and “authenticity” as Vedic revelation are 
disputed, the fact is that Bhaskararaya and other commentators—Tantric and 
non-Tantric—deal with it as if it were Vedic revelation. Thus, Hindu tradi- 
tionalists raise important questions: In what sense is this Upanisad a Vedic text 
despite its Tantric contents? Can it be both Vedic and Tantric? Some com- 
mentators, like Bhaskararaya, will claim it is both Vedic and Tantric, while 
others, such as Upanisadbrahmayogin, take seriously its place in the canon of 
Vedic revelation but reject its Kaula Tantric elements as interpolation. We 
should note that these arguments never take up the issue of the historical or 
chronological position of the Upanisad. While Western scholars sometimes 
claim that these chronologically late Upanisads do not represent Vedic tradi- 
tions, Hindu commentators, for the most part, assume just the opposite 
position. We will take seriously the claims of those within the Hindu tradition 
who interpret Tripura Upanisad as a Vedic (and sometimes Tantric) text and 
investigate the reasons why other Hindus reject it both in form and in content. 
Critically speaking, the actual age of the text is a relatively unimportant factor 
for understanding the Tantrics and non-Tantrics who grapple with the issue 
of the Upanisad’s Tantric contents and its claim to be authoritative Vedic 
revelation (sruti). In short, we must dispel the too often stated view that 
Tantrism is a “non-Vedic” or, even worse, anti-Vedic religion. Bhaskararaya 
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presents an instance in which “mainstream” exoteric Vedic traditions intersect 
with the most “radical” and controversial traditions of esoteric Tantrism. 

For many non-Tantric Hindu “orthodox,” the term “Tantric Upanisad” is an 
oxymoron that warrants no serious investigation. As historians of religion, 
rather than Hindu theologians, we must deal the claims of its proponents and 
detractors and its seemingly “antinomian” Tantric contents. 

In the space of only sixteen verses Tripura Upanisad raises nearly every 
topic of importance in catholic Sakta Tantrism. Further, Bhaskararaya is 
rarely diverted into the technicalities that characterize Tantric writings. 
However, Bhaskararaya’s own interpretations are often in need of fur- 
ther clarification. The translation of his commentary (bhasya) on Tripura 
Upanisad proceeds from the supposition that rendering the text into 
English must involve input from contemporary oral traditions.'° 

Tantric esotericism requires the translator to take seriously the insights of 
living adepts. That is, if one aims to produce a version of the text that 
represents an instantiated tradition of interpretation. Literal translations 
without the benefit of input from living Tantrics may, in fact, bear no 
relation to a given text as it has been interpreted historically. We may 
misrepresent and misunderstand Tantrism if we ignore the seminal role 
oral interpretation has played in the transmission of tradition. While this 
approach will lead to different versions (and therefore different transla- 
tions) of the text, it is perhaps the only way to touch the pulse of Tantrism. 
The reader need only compare A. G. Krishna Warrier’s translation of the 
root-text (mula) of Tripura Upanisad—a version he bases “mainly on the 
commentary of Upanisadbrahmayogin”—to see the possible differences in 
wording and sense that can arise. 

The working principles for the present translation are those M. David 
Eckel has recently proposed. He writes: 


For a translation to be accurate (as opposed to literal) it has to 
produce an effect on the reader that is similar to the effect it 
would have produced on an informed reader in the original 
language. If the original is meant to be obscure, the translation 
should be obscure. If the original is meant to be clear, the 
translation should be clear. The problem for the translator is 


that clarity in one language is not necessarily clarity in 
another. ‘7 


To this we should add that “obscure” is not the same as an “esoteric.” 
Thus, unlike the obscure and epigrammatic language of Jhanagarbha, the 
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eighth-century Buddhist philosopher who Eckel so ably renders into 
English, the esoteric language of a Hindu Tantric text is designed to 
prevent the uninitiated from gaining entry into its meanings. It is not 
merely that the concepts are difficult to grasp or that the language is 
technical. Unlike exoteric philosophical texts, Tantric texts are not difficult 
merely because they assume that the reader is conversant with certain 
intellectual issues or commands a specialized vocabulary. Rather, Tantrics 
encode concepts, omit crucial interpretive elements, and deliberately 
stanch the uninvited from entering into traditional secrets. Further, 
Tantrics eschew polemics; they engage in little or no public debate and 
limit participation to those they determine specially qualified (adhikarin) 
for its teachings. Intellectual abilities alone will not suffice for the 
interpretation of Tantric sources. The translator will require more than 
philological ability and-a vivid imagination: one must gain access to 
traditional interpreters and develop a critical appreciation of their input. 

In Part One the reader is prepared, as it were, for the difficult task of 
reading a Tantric text and interpreting Tantric traditions in their historical 
contexts. I have avoided a purely narrative approach and instead have 
concentrated on framing Tantrism in the context of problems that 
surround its history, its transmission, and its most controversial teachings. 
The Introduction addresses the study’s overall aims and methods in order 
to justify a basic supposition: an understanding of what Hindu Tantrism 
is depends on how and, to some extent, by whom it is investigated. 

The discussion of definition and classification of Tantrism in Chapter 1 
will alter not only How we study Tantrism but what we understand it to be. 
Like the terms “Vedism” and “Hinduism,” we shall see that Tantrism 1s a 
category created out of the scholarly imagination designed to represent to 
us a distinctive type of Indian religion. This is not to reduce Tantrism to 
a scholarly fiction. Our aim is to consider it from the perspective of the 
historian of religion rather than from the standpoint of the Tantric 
theologian. We must identify “Tantric” phenomena, probe critically what 
Tantrics say about themselves, and attempt to explain why they say it. 

Chapter 2 is deliberately brief and provides an opportunity to reflect 
upon crucial methodological issues in the study of Tantric (and, more 
broadly, esoteric) texts. Here the relationship between oral and written 
traditions and the notion of “sacred text” or “scripture” as a relational 
category is raised with comparative objectives in mind. We can then begin 
to explore more deeply the role of texts in Tantric traditions and, in the 
Conclusion, ask what lies beyond their interpretation. Since the text under 
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study is both a primary source (i.¢., a mila or root-text) with a historical 
commentary and an important resource for living Srividya traditions, we 
shall confront head-on difficult problems in translation, interpretation, 
and meaning. 

In Chapter 3 we will consider briefly both Srividya as a major school of 
Sakta Tantrism and the Tripura Upanisad as a source for our general 
understanding of Tantric theology and practice. We shall concentrate on 
the structure and thematic content of the text, as well as on Bhaskararaya’s 
specific interpretation. Chapter 3 begins by proposing operative defini- 
tions of Tantrism and Saktism based on recent scholarship and develops a 
method for distinguishing the Tantric from the non-Tantric. Only cursory 
attention is given to specific comparisons of Tantric and non-Tantric 
views—an extremely complex task best left out of an introductory study. 
The relationship of the Sankara traditions of non-dualistic Vedanta to 
Srividya are discussed only briefly and as they arise in the contexts of our 
textual study.'® 

The overall aim in Part One is to provide an introduction to Hindu 
Sakta Tantrism that enables the student to understand and interpret the 
concepts discussed in texts and commentaries. Part Two then presents a 
case text that raises some of Tantrism’s most intellectually compelling and 
challenging subjects. 
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ParT ONE 
Hindu Sakta Tantrism 


Introduction 


Texts calling themselves “Tantras” begin to appear in written 
Sanskrit around the ninth century c.z. This emerging body of literature 
presents the mature reflections of a broad-based, unsystematic, and diffuse 
body of traditions. While we can be certain that the diverse elements we 
identify as “Tantric” precede efforts to collect and codify them in written 
forms, we cannot yet determine if the Tantric ideology originates in 
traditions outside the Aryan Vedic fold. 

The seeds from which Tantrism grew were sown centuries before we are 
able to identify specific texts or traditions. Yoga and wisdom traditions, 
shamanism, alchemy, and folklore all contribute elements to the develop- 
ment of Tantric tradition. The individuals who were involved in these 
movements may also have had a hand in formulating religious ideas 
involving eroticism and asceticism, as well as some role in the formation of 
sophisticated types of ritual worship involving goddess figures. These 
diverse phenomena are then “sanskritized,” that is, they are assimilated and 
elaborated upon later by Vedic-oriented brahmans. Despite efforts by 
those who object to Tantrism on moral, intellectual, or political grounds, 
Tantric traditions flourish in India’s fecund cultural environment. 

By the eleventh century, the diverse phenomena that characterize Tantric 
theory and practice begin to have profound and observable affects on 
“mainstream” Hinduism. The concepts and practices of Tantric yoga, in 
particular, gain popularity and influence the works of non-Tantric writers. 
Tantric adherents come from virtually all strata of Indian society; they are 
involved in everything from orgiastic rites and the practice of yogas that 
promise superhuman power to intelletual discussions involving elaborate 
ritual symbolism. While some Tantrics believe their practice provides the 
adept with the means to acquire material or erotic goals, others see it as a 
method for achieving bodily immortality; still others understand Tantric 
teaching as the key to liberation-while-embodied (jrvanmuktt) or to the 
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realization of God. All Tantrics, however, maintain the common belief that 
their specific forms of practice (sadhana) empower them to attain whatever 
they desire—material or spiritual. 

Tantric aspirations are not only articulated into doctrines and practices 
that make religious claims. Tantric teachings must also be understood 
within social and historical contexts that locate them within a larger system 
of beliefs. The Tantric’s claim to religious empowerment is a claim to 
certain intellectual and spiritual privileges as well as forms of social status. 

As a religious virtuosi, the Tantric practitioner charts waters that for 
most remain unexplored and dangerous. Yet Tantrics do not pose them- 
selves as seekers of the unknown but rather, like other Hindus, as those 
who see truth as recovered rather than discovered. It is in the methods 
they espouse to “re-cognize” (pratyabhijna) an eternal truth, which they 
believe was originally revealed in the Veda, that Tantrics distinguish 
themselves. Tantrics so thoroughly assimilate and synthesize earlier Indian 
traditions, their innovations become difficult to identify. We must not, 
however, eschew the difficult tasks of definition and classification if we are 
to distinguish “Tantric” phenomena. 

Teun Goudriaan begins his fine study of Hindu Tantric and Sakta 
literature with the “self-evident” fact that the texts to be considered should 
not be limited merely to those calling themselves “Tantras” but to those 
texts that proclaim Tantric doctrines.” Tantric texts, he goes on to say, 
develop an identity by elaborating a complex and diffuse mosaic of 
concepts, doctrines, and ritual practices. These catholic and denomina- 
tional “Tantric elements” evidenced in texts are manifest in the different 
religions, sects, and schools that represent Tantrism’s various forms of 
spiritual discipline (s#dbana). Thus, speaking of the “Tantras” as if they 
represent a homogeneous body of thought can be extremely misleading. 

Tantric literature, like Tantric tradition, represents itself in a variety of 
ways. The present study focuses on the literary Tantric tradition that is 
rooted in Sanskrit sources, developed among those with an essentially 
sympathetic attitude toward brahmanical orthodoxy, and espoused by 
living ‘Tantrics with close religious, social, and historical ties to Vedic 
traditions. These ‘Tantrics are called here “Vaidika Tantrics” that is, 
Tantrics who identify themselves as part of the coherent and continuous 
legacy of Vedic tradition. They stand in contrast to those Hindu Tantrics 
who openly disdain Vedic traditions and especially the predominant 
position of brahmans in the interpretative process. While it is true that 
influential streams within Hindu Tantrism are not represented in this 
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typology, the catholic definition presented here does provide a working 
paradigm for the majority of sects that develop a Sanskrit-based form of 
Tantric Saktism. Since literary and historical materials offer only one set of 
sources for introductory study, this study provides a textual model for 
more specific anthropological investigations. 

Tantrics can be identified through ideas and ritual practices propounded 
in a canon of identifiable texts. However, as we shall see, Tantrism is not 
any one particular characteristic or property of texts or traditions. 

The term “Tantra” is useful for developing a definition of the whole phe- 
nomenon only when understood metaphorically. Literally in Sanskrit a “loom” 
or the warp of threads extended lengthwise on a loom, “Tantras” weave 
together concepts and prescriptions for action to create distinctive, synthetic 
types of spiritual discipline (sadhana). Often etymologized by reference to the 
verbal roots tan-, “to stretch, expound, and tra-, “to save,” the Tantras expand 
the possibilities for human liberation and empowerment in the increasingly 
degenerate Kali age.* The term is most frequently used by Hindus to designate 
a body of literature, thought, and practice distinguished in a variety of ways 
from Vedic traditions. In the broadest sense, “Tantras” are not merely the texts 
that go by that name but rather are literary sources that contain Tantric ideas. 
While this juxtaposes “Vedic” and “Tantric” traditions, it would be wrong to 
suggest that Hindu Tantrics necessarily characterize their discipline as opposing 
the notion of “Veda” in the sense of its being the ultimate source of all truth. 
We must distinguish further what is meant by the terms “Veda” and “Tantra” 
if we are to grasp their relationship. 

To further complicate the definitional issue, the word “Tantra” in 
contemporary vernacular Indian languages, such as Tamil or Hindi, is 
frequently used to conjure notions of effective black magic, illicit sexuality, 
and immoral behavior. It is also clear, however, that Tantrics are considered 
“powerful” people. Recently, a popular movement in modern India links 
the cure of “sexual problems” experienced by married couples to specialists 
who openly call themselves “Tantrics.” Thus, the terms “Tantra” and 
“Tantric” gain a more positive set of connotations but retain their popular 
associations with eroticism, alchemy, and magic. The multiple meanings of 
the term and its historical usages present a complex set of interpretive 
problems. There is no way, it seems, we can escape the fact that the term 
“Tantra” is charged with emotional power and controversy. 

For purposes of definition “Tantra” is best interpreted in relation to other 
terms or categories that arise in Indian tradition. The term’s significance is 
found not in its etymological or metaphorical meanings, nor in reference to 
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a unique defining quality or characteristic. Rather, Tantra—and Tantrism, the 
abstract noun created by scholars to refer to Tantric texts and traditions—1s 
defined most accurately by developing an understanding of oppositional social, 
political, and religious relations and structures. The key to definition is the 
formulation ofa method by which we can identify Tantric characteristics while, 
at the same time, provisionally distinguish the Tantric from the non-Tantric. 
The generic attributes that define Tantrism are, in their historical contexts, part 
of a larger network of social and religious relations in India. 

As a broad historical movement Tantrism is not only a Hindu phenom- 
enon but appears in all three major indigenous traditions in India: 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Our presently limited body of data 
suggests, however, that the relations between Tantrics of different religions 
have not significantly affected the development of their respective ideolo- 
gies and practices. In the broadest sense, Tantrism as a religious phenom- 
enon should be understood by identifying shared patterns of belief and 
types of behavior rather than by efforts to link together doctrinal systems, 
which are often dramatically different in their specific formulations. 

Within Hinduism “Tantric elements” are essential to the definition of 
several major sectarian traditions that are not goddess oriented, including 
most of the schools of Kashmiri Saivism and Paficaratra Vaisnavism. But 
nowhere are these Tantric elements more clearly in evidence than in the 
multifarious traditions of goddess-centered worship that are generally 
classified under the term “Saktism.”* 

Our study of Hindu Sakta Tantrism begins with a recognition of common- 
alities in thought and practice across doctrinal lines. This is essential for 
developing a concising definition. Specific sectarian formulations culled from 
texts and living Tantrics bring the scholar closer to traditions as they are actually 
interpreted and practiced—and also prevent us from creating our own schol- 
arly fictions. However straightforward and unambiguous the textual study of 
‘Tantric elements seems, it is predicated on the supposition that the student 
already has intellectual access to technical, obscure, and esoteric Tantric lan- 
guage. More important, the majority of Tantrics weigh oral traditions and the 
instructions of their gurus more heavily than written sources and thus under- 
mine a complete reliance on literary traditions. Oral teachings may sublate or 
subordinate textual instructions, as is often the case among the contemporary 
followers of the Srividya school in South India.> 

Since Tantrics maintain a vigilant guard over the secret, oral meanings 
of texts, the scholar’s access to tradition is limited to those living Tantrics 
willing to discuss openly Tantric concepts and practices. 
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Textual studies taken apart from living traditions may prove valuable for 
literary comparison but remain limited resources for religious studies. 
Simply because a Tantric text, or a group of texts, propound a given 
interpretation or describe similarly a ritual practice, one cannot assert that 
the text instantiates actual traditions. Many Tantric texts, it seems, were 
not written to be performed but for other reasons.© We must limit our 
textual studies then to those works discussed by particular Tantric writers 
who, we may assume, represent a given lineage. Further, Tantric texts with 
similar themes do not necessarily gather together around specific tradi- 
tional lineages of interpretation. Precisely how lineages determine their 
canons is a subject for future study. The point to emphasize here is that a 
purely textual reconstruction of Tantric practices, as Goudriaan astutely 
notes, is liable to misrepresent both historical and living traditions.” 

Since Tantric traditions are most thoroughly understood when both 
written and oral sources are taken into account, the scholar must deal with 
three important and interrelated methodological problems. First, one 
must gain intellectual access to the basic vocabulary and concepts in 
Tantric sources. Even this rudimentary level of understanding is nearly 
impossible to achieve without first-hand instruction by someone who 
already knows the technical and esoteric meanings of words. An accurate 
reading of Tantric sources leaves us with only a preliminary understanding 
of what given texts say.® Textual translations and studies that do not view 
Tantrism’s historical landscape through a window of oral interpretation 
are incapable of distinguishing the literal meaning of a text from its 
understanding within Tantric lineages. What Tantric texts say, what 
Tantrics say they do, and what they actually do are not necessarily the same. 
We must not only learn to read Tantric texts and gain the confidence of 
Tantrics who will discuss their traditions, we must be able to criticize their 
interpretations and observe their practices for ourselves. 

The second methodological problem is now more apparent. To go 
beyond a literary and speculative understanding of Tantrism and to probe 
a text’s meanings, one must gain broad access to the secret and initiated 
lines of oral interpretation of which a given text is a part. Leaving aside for 
the moment the practical difficulties of obtaining access to secret teachings 
and the ethics of reporting one’s findings, one must deal with the difficult 
question of the scholar as an intermediary whose own understanding and 
finite access to the oral sources represents but one limited interpretation. 
How insightful and accurate can a study be if the picture drawn of the 
whole tradition is necessarily limited by the scholar’s view of an oral 
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tradition known only partially? At best, each study is limited by the 
scholar’s own access to living, oral sources for interpretation. This human 
element leads us to our third methodological problem. 

The scholar must create a method by which he or she can assess critically 
the relationship of oral tradition to the text under study. On what basis 
does the scholar decide which textual materials are relevant and represen- 
tative of a particular sectarian tradition? At stake are not only the methods 
for a scholarly appraisal of Tantrism. Clarifying the scholar’s methodolog- 
ical stance is crucial not only for developing an understanding of Hindu 
Tantrism but for addressing a much broader question in religious studies. 
How should the study of esoteric and secret traditions proceed? While I 
do not presume to answer to this larger question, the present case raises 
the issue to a position of central importance for comparative studies of 
religion. 

The present study first locates the Tripura Upanisad and Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary in the literary and historical traditions of the Srividya school. 
We can then investigate why this text is considered both “Tantric” and 
“Vedic.” The issues of definition and classification compel us to reassess 
familiar genres of Hindu religious literature and reevaluate Tantrism as an 
intellectual and religious movement. “Historical” Tantrics—specifically, 
those who write commentaries or compose other works in Sanskrit that 
espouse Tantric teachings—are contrasted here with “contemporary” 
adepts, whose input is limited almost entirely to oral interpretations. 

I shall leave aside here a discussion of the systems of traditional 
classification proffered within Tantric sources. While these terms were 
developed to distinguish various types of practices, to set apart traditions 
according to geographical divisions, and to clarify theological differences, 
they are generally both unhelpful and confusing.” Instead, we shall 
concentrate more carefully on the terms “Veda” and “Tantra.”!° Our thesis 
is that “Tantrism” is best understood in relation to other, more familiar 
currents of Hindu thought and practice. 

Betore I proceed further, a note is in order concerning Tripura Upanisad 
and Bhaskararaya’s commentary as a point of departure for an introduc- 
tion to Hindu Tantrism. Why focus on this particular text and commen- 
tary when it represents but one deeply intellectual, highly Sanskritic, and 
“conservative” branch of Sakta Tantrism? 

A text-centered introduction to Tantrism may be justified in three ways. 
First, a text of the Srividya school allows us to consider two essential 
aspects of Tantrism: its specific and technical sectarianism and its general, 
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catholic traditionalism. Srividya presents an opportunity to describe some 
of the nuances of Tantric theology and practice while, at the same time, it 
allows us to delve into the relationship between Vedic and Tantric 
traditions. Further, Srividya does not hesitate to draw on the intellectual 
capital of catholic Tantrism to support its own sectarianism. For example, 
Srividya writers refer to themselves as “Kaulas” or “Kaulikas” but do not 
present Kaula tradition as a sectarian formulation of Tantrism, as do 
certain Kashmiri Saiva Tantrics. Rather, the term “Kaula” signifies a 
movement with general characteristics that all Kaula Tantrics share. 

Thus, Srividya is catholic in the intellectual sense and geographically a 
pan-Indian phenomenon. The student of Tantrism would be hard pressed 
to find another form of Tantric tradition that is as influential as Srividya 
that is not essentially regional in appeal." 

The second virtue of a text-centered introduction to the subject 
proceeds from the view that Tantrism is best studied not as a collection of 
texts, concepts, or practices related merely by common themes or sectar- 
ian affiliations. Rather, Hindu Tantrism because of its sectarian diversity 
is best seen as a set of intersecting lineage traditions forming a broader tra- 
dition. The locus of Tantric tradition is the lineage (parampara), repre- 
senting the interpretation of a particular (and sometimes unique) form of 
practice within a line of traditional transmission (sampradaya). Since each 
lineage is empowered by its continuity and relationship with a succession 
of teachers or gurus, the historical or contemporary adept represents but 
one link in a chain that is ostensively traced to a divine source. Most Sakta 
Tantras and Saiva Agamas are attributed to the god Siva, usually in the 
form of Bhairava, or to another quasi-divine figure. Tantric gurus, 1n turn, 
are identified by their disciples as living embodiments of that divine form. 
Studying but one text with commentary insures that we do, in fact, 
intersect with the lineage teaching of a Tantric guru. We need only assume 
that the commentator’s written interpretations represent some portion of 
his lineage’s traditions. These written comments might themselves be so 
obscure or esoteric that they require further oral interpretation. This is 
an issue we must also consider. While this case-study method of texts 
denies us a broad overview of the Tantric canon, our insights are at least 
representative of one version of Tantric tradition—they are not merely a 
scholarly concoction. 

Tantrics develop their views from the teachings they receive within 
initiated oral lineage traditions and from the texts these traditions accept, 
admit, and transmit in both oral and written forms. !? By collecting sources 
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selectively from a corpus of literature that extends far beyond the ability or 
purview of most gurus or lineages to review, Tantrics expand their 
knowledge, develop their practices, and grow in understanding of them- 
selves and others.!? There is no @ priori means for determining if a 
“collective view” of Tantrism based on a synthesis of similar textual views 
and discussions represents a religious and scriptural tradition. * 

Our general observations, however, need not be construed as applying 
to only one peculiar lineage tradition’s interpretations. While Tantrics are 
rooted in sectarian lineages, they share beliefs and engage in rituals that are 
strikingly similar. The point is that the method by which we draw broad 
conclusions about catholic Hindu Tantrism should be inductive, that is, 
moving from particular forms of interpretation and practice to more 
general observations. 

The third reason to introduce Hindu Tantrism through a text such as 
the Tripura Upanisadbhasya is this particular text's remarkable range of 
topics, all of which are of central concern to the catholic tradition. Few 
Tantric texts provide so much information in so limited a space on as many 
essential topics and certainly no other source of comparable size within the 
influential Srividya school. Tripura Upanisadbhagya takes us straight to the 
heart of Tantrism. Unlike other texts committed principally to speculative 
and theological exposition and still others more overtly ritualistic, this text 
exemplifies Tantrism’s central dictum: theory and practice must never be 
divorced from one another.'* Despite the root-text’s capricious shifts from 
topic to topic, Bhaskararaya’s commentary creates an interpretive cohe- 
sion. Perhaps the Upanisad’s lack of a single thematic focus deters him 
from his characteristic technical plunges into Tantrism’s murky depths. 
The net effect is that Bhaskararaya’s erudition is directed toward seeing the 
text as a whole, his commitment to conceptual coherence allowing us 
inside this text in a way his other works deny to all but the most avid and 
learned Srividya adept. 

Though the Tripura Upanisadbhasya is hardly an introductory text, it may 
be as close as any Tantric work with written commentary comes to that 
designation. Bhaskararaya assumes his audience is limited to initiated adepts 
already well-versed in the nuances and meanings of the text. He also assumes 
the reader is familiar with his other works, and he makes clear at its outset that 
this commentary can be treated as a cogent summary of his own views. Further, 
since there is nothing in Tripura Upanisad that is not present elsewhere in the 
Tantric canon, Bhaskararaya uses this opportunity to reaffirm the relationship 
between Tantric and Vedic ritual and interpretation. 
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Since Tantric spiritual discipline (sadhana) is grounded in specific 
teachings and formulated in sectarian settings, issues crucial to the Srividya 
school are central topics of Bhaskararaya’s discussion. In short, Tripura 
Upanisadbhasya offers us a look into the mind of a great Tantric thinker 
whose views on key issues more often than not represent the majority 
within Sanskrit-based Sakta Tantric traditions. !° However, to understand 
Hindu Tantrism we must cultivate eyes to see it and recognize that, 
however imperfect our access and insight, its place in the history of Indian 
religions is secure beyond our personal reactions or curiosities. 


1 Locating the Text and Tradition 


Locating the Tripura Upanisad: 
Veda or Tantra? 


The historical origins of the Tripura Upanisad, like those of 
goddess-centered Saktism and Tantrism, are recondite. As we “locate” this 
text in the Tantric canon of Hindu tradition we will concentrate on the 
issue of its origins. Such an investigation, however, does not center on the 
text’s historical beginnings, though historical factors are not entirely 
insignificant. The date of the text is not likely to be resolved until more 
evidence is available; and even if the historical beginning of the text were 
known, this information would not necessarily advance our understand- 
ing of its place in Hindu traditions. Rather, we shall examine Tripura 
Upamsad’s origin by posing two questions: (1) Why is this Tantric text 
designated an “Upanisad?” And (2) how does this designation affect its 
treatment? An assessment of the Upanisad as a Sakta Tantric source mak- 
ing a tacit claim to Vedic status will lead us directly into the discussion of 
Tantrism as a classification within Hinduism. 

What little we do know about Tripura Upanisaa’s history can be quickly 
dispatched. Texts bearing “Upanisad” as part of their title continue to be 
written well into recent modern times with increasing attention given to 
sectarian concerns.’ Affixing a date to many of these sectarian texts, 
however, is problematic. Farquhar’s conclusion that a “half dozen” Sakta 
Upanisads date from the thirteenth century is based only on the fact that 
the texts are not mentioned before this period.* A simple absence of 
mention of a particular text or set of texts in the works of Sakta Tantric 
commentators does not necessarily indicate a more recent date of compo- 
sition. Ideological factors, such as the admissibility of certain doctrines or 
other practical matters regarding secret transmission within lineage tradi- 
tions sometimes lead historical writers to pass over specific texts despite 
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their relation to the larger sectarian tradition. The so-called late Upani- 
sads, and especially those with Tantric characteristics, should be assessed 
on their own individual merits. There is nothing to indicate that the 
relationships among these texts are based on more than ideological 
and thematic affinities. At present we know nothing about their author- 
ship or their historical roots. 

In general, the recent—in all likelihood post ninth or post tenth 
century—sectarian texts that are called “Upanisads” are remarkably varied. 
There are Saiva, Sakta, and Vaisnava Upanisads as well as a significant 
number on more abstract subjects such as yoga and renunciation 
(sannyasa).* Scholars have brought forth a number of lists of Sakta 
Upanisads—not all of which are explicitly Tantric in content—and have 
even offered explanations for the indefiniteness that surrounds their his- 
tory and content.* 

Sectarian divisions may help us account for the variety of texts, just as 
the association of certain Upanisads with different segments of Sakta 
tradition clarifies theological positions. But these factors do not explain 
fully the texts’ origins. If mere sectarian or ideological affinity proved the 
inclusion of texts in a tradition or affirmed the association of a text with a 
particular sect, then historical studies could better account for their 
development and their relationships to one another. Past efforts to 
construct lists of Sakta Upanisads have left us no closer to understanding 
either their “location” in Tantric tradition or their place within the Vedic 
corpus.° For example, the Srividya and Sricakra Upanisads, both Sakta 
Upanisads that appear in recent printed collections, seem to have little 
relation to the Srividya sect despite their suggestive titles. The Tripura 
Upanisad, to cite just one further example, is considered by all its 
commentators, Tantric and non-Tantric, to be a part of both the Rg and 
Atharva Vedas. Yet Bhaskararaya, a usually reliable authority on both Vedic 
and Tantric lore, “locates” it within an unknown work that he says belongs 
to Rg Vedic tradition.° 

From its designation as a “Upanisad” we can first “locate” Tripura 
Upanisad by exploring the Hindu’s native category of Vedic revelation 
(sruti). Since texts called “Upanisads” are normatively classified as Vedic 
revelation (sruti), they are regarded in some circles as being without any 
origin (apauruseya), human or divine. Thus, as sruti (literally, “that which 
is heard”), the Upanisad is transcendent knowledge that is “heard” by 
ancient seers (7s?) and only afterward verbalized.” For Tantrics, such as 
Bhaskararaya, Tripura Upanisad clearly falls within this most ancient and 
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authoritative body of sacred Word. However, as a theistic Tantric, 
Bhaskararaya does not believe that the Vedic texts have no author 
(apauruseya).® Rather, he maintains that Siva has authored all of the srutz, 
including the Upanisads, and that he is their efficient cause. The issue, 
however, does not stop here: Siva is also the material cause of revelation 
(sruti) which is nothing less than a verbalized manifestation of his own 
essence (svartipa). Thus, Bhaskararaya maintains that the Vedas are indeed 
“uncreated” (apauruseya) inasmuch as Siva himself is identical to the 
uncreated Absolute (irguna or niskala brahman). As a revelation (srutt) of 
Siva’s very form (svaripa), they cannot be said to differ from him in any 
respect and are therefore inerrant, inviolate, and infallible.” 

At stake for the Tantric is not the authority of sruti per se which remains 
largely undisputed but rather its correct interpretation. For non-Tantrics, 
however, the Upanisad’s Sakta sectarianism and, more especially, its use of 
Tantric elements lead them to question whether it is indeed authentic 
sruti.'° Since all Hindus, with the exception of the ritualist Purva 
Mimamsakas, accept the Upanisads as part of the Vedic corpus, the issue 
is not insignificant. For a text’s detractors it is its Tantric contents that 
bring into question its identity as a “Upanisad.” At issue is the text’s 
classification as sruvti and thus its inherent authority as Veda.’ With 
Tripura Upanisad’s authenticity as a Vedic scripture in dispute, we must 
consider both native and scholarly efforts to locate it more precisely within 
Hindu tradition. '* 

Tripura Upanisad’s classification as Vedic or Tantric (i.e., non-Vedic) 
literature is certainly not obvious either to Hindus or to scholars. 
Goudriaan, for example, states that the sectarian Sakta Upanisads will not 
be treated in his study of Hindu Tantric and Sakta literature because “they 
attach themselves to the other texts of their own genre,” that is, to the 
Vedic literature.'* He then later states that “the sectarian Upanisads, 
although partaking of the [Vedic] genre, cannot on account of their 
contents be reckoned to be Vedic literature.”'* Thus, among scholars the 
precise classification of the Tantric Upanisads remains an unexamined 
issue. For Bhaskararaya, a Kaula Tantric who considers himself no less 
“Vedic” for his Tantrism, the issue is clear: the Upanisad is both Vedic and 
Tantric. This is not, however, precisely the same as saying that it is both 
Veda and Tantra. The Upanisad as sruti belongs to a different class of texts 
than the Tantras per se inasmuch as its authority extends ostensively to all 
twice-born (dvija or traivarnika) Hindus—Tantric or non-Tantric. As a 
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work of sruti, a twice-born male by birth is considered qualified to study 
it, at least at some level. Further, the Upanisad should theoretically be 
limited to only twice-born Hindus and should not be studied by those who 
do not meet this specification. 

If viewed as a Vedic and a Tantric text, however, the Upanisad is 
restricted not simply by the criteria of birth and gender. Rather, like the 
Tantras themselves, it becomes further restricted to those who meet the 
special moral, intellectual, and spiritual qualifications that obtain for 
Tantric initiation. For the sake of textual classification the point is that the 
two types of scripture are not, for the Tantric Vaidika, mutually exclusive: 
a Vedic sruti can be a Tantric text, but a Tantra is not sruti even if it originates 
ultimately from the same theological source, that is, Siva. 

While Bhaskararaya generally does not dispute the authority of the 
Tantras, specially those attributed to Siva, he maintains that they are au- 
thoritative only in specific contexts for those with Tantric qualifications 
(adInkara) and initiation (diks@). A work of sruti then theoretically always 
supercedes a Tantra since it is itself a manifestation of Siva while the Tantra 
is merely a recollection (smrti) of a particular set of Siva’s teachings given 
to those specially qualified to hear them. However, if the sruti is also a 
Tantric text, its authority may also extend beyond ordinary restrictions to 
include non—twice-born Tantrics—Bhaskararaya unfortunately never raises 
this specific issue. It would appear that he objects to the idea that simply 
because the text is sruti, any twice-born male is entitled to study it. Without 
Tantric initiation a twice-born male lacks the additional qualification nec- 
essary to receive Tantric teaching. We can assume that if Bhaskararaya did 
indeed have any non—twice-born (i.e., sadra) or female disciples he main- 
tained one of two positions regarding the study of the Tantric Upanisads. 
Either he did not allow them to study the Upanisad on the grounds that 
it is Vedic sruti and thus something for which they do not qualify, or 
he made an exception because of their special qualifications (ad/kara) 
as Tantrics.1° For the twice-born Vaidika Tantric it is clear that since a 
Upanisad is sruti it is the highest form of scriptural authority since it is both 
Vedic and Tantric in origin. When there is disagreement between teachings 
or traditions, the Vaidka Tantric looks for practical reconciliation rather 
than conflict and, it seems, looks past apparent theoretical paradoxes. 

Tripura Upanisaa’s de facto claim as Vedic sruti does not prevent us from 
asserting that its Tantric contents allow a more specific classification. It is 
denominationally Sakta and belongs to the Srikula, which centers on the 
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beneficient goddesses, rather than to the Kalikula, which centers on 
horrific images. To be more precise, its internal formulations are specific to 
the Srividya school. Yet unlike many texts that append the term “Tantra” 
to their original titles, Tripura Upanisad does not.'° In what sense then is 
Tripura Upanisad both a Vedic and a Tantric text? 

Just as Hindus use the term “Veda” in two distinct but related ways, that 
is, to name the eternal and transcendent Truth and to distinguish the 
canon of revelation (sruti) from later traditions (smrti, lit. “remembrance” 
or “recollection”) that follow after the Veda, so Hindu Tantrics use the 
term “Tantra” to designate both their special forms of spiritual discipline 
(sadhana) and the specific texts in which this discipline is discussed. Thus, 
a text or spiritual discipline may be “Tantric” without having “Tantra” as 
part of its title just as a text can be “Vedic” without being a part of the 
Vedas. A Tantric text is deemed “Vedic” either by virtue of its being a 
form of the Eternal or by belonging to the sruti class of texts. We can 
assume that Tripura Upanisad, by its very appropriation of the term 
“Upanisad,” does not consider itself non-Vedic, nor does it dissociate itself 
from what is conventionally understood as the Vedic tradition.’” Rather, 
the Upanisad’s author(s) or compiler(s) deliberately chose to include it 
within the Vedic corpus and sought to legitimize its sectarian stance and 
Tantric elements by claiming a classical taxonomy. Furthermore, both 
Tantrics, such as Bhaskararaya, and others who do not espouse a Tantric 
or Sakta identity, such as the well-known commentator Upanisadbrah- 
mayogin, treat Tripura Upanisad as part of Vedic tradition and consider it 
revelation (sruti).'* Still other Tantrics—notably Laksmidhara, a member 
of the Samayacara sect, a conservative branch of the Srividya school— 
implicitly deny Tripura Upanisad’s status both as sruti and as a legiti- 
mate Tantric source. The grounds for this rejection are similar to those 
advanced by non-Tantric critics: the Upanisad’s contents are antinomian 
and threaten to undermine both the spirit and the letter of acceptable 
social and religious (i.e., Dharmic) behavior. Thus, we have a remarkable 
historical situation in which some non-Tantrics (such as Upanisadbrah- 
mayogin) treat the text as authentic Vedic sruti while some Tantrics 
(the non-Kaula Samayacarins) deny its status as both sruti and authentic 
Tantra. 

Hindu traditions transmitted orally, usually in vernacular languages, 
and in written forms in Sanskrit are often, and rather simplistically, 
treated as either “Vedic” or “Tantric” or, to put it differently, as Vaidika or 
Tantrika.!? Our evidence suggests, however, that there are not clear normative 
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differences between the traditions or texts regarded as “Vedic” and 
“Tantric.” Rather, there exist substantive differences regarding content. 
Thus, the relationship between Vedic and Tantric traditions depends on 
the interpreter, who will likely be involved at some point in an emotionally 
charged dispute.*° 


Vaidika Tantrics and Non-Tantric Vaidikas: 
Making a Distinction and Affirming 
Hindu Identity 


Many Tantric sources offer themselves as clear alternatives to 
Vedic traditions which are considered no longer viable spiritual disciplines 
(sadhana) in the degenerate Kali age. Others, like Tripura Upanisad, 
implicitly claim that Tantric teachings are part and parcel of the most 
ancient and authoritative body of Vedic traditions. In general, the Vaidika 
Tantric legitimizes Tantric practice by establishing continuity with the 
Veda—even though this agenda may remain unstated in the Vaidika 
Tantric’s works. 

Tantrics create several interpretive strategies to relate Tantric and Vedic 
traditions. First, Tantrics, such as Bhaskararaya, by treating “mainstream” 
Vedic tradition as culminating in Tantric interpretation and practice, 
undermine the effort to draw a hard and fast distinction between Tantric 
and Vedic tradition. In the view of these Vaidika Tantrics, there is only one 
tradition—what we call Hindu—within which there is esoteric Tantric 
discipline (sadhana). The Vaidika Tantric does not dispute the Veda’s 
central role in Hindu life since he maintains all Vedic texts to be 
manifestations of eternal truth and the final authority for all questions of 
religious import. Rather, Tantrics (1) take issue with conventional lines of 
interpretation of the Veda and (2) dispute the efficacy of Vedic ritual at 
several different levels of interpretation and practice. Their overall strategy 
is to rank (at least implicitly) the contents of Vedic texts and their practice. 
They can then distinguish the efficacious esoteric elements that deal with 
liberation and worldly empowerment, which are part of Tantric practice, 
from those rituals that are merely obligatory or meant for the less 
qualified.’ Therefore, in the view of many Tantrics, non-Tantric Hindu 
interpretations of the Veda either in some manner fail to meet the needs of 
the current degenerate Kali age or offer only a protracted path to the 
ultimate realization of veda.” As a remedy Tantrics teach the necessity of 
appropriate secret or esoteric (rahasya) forms of knowledge (veda or vidya) 
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and practice (sadhana), distinguishing these from exoteric (prakata) 
non-Tantric elements. Thus, Tantrics do not necessarily consider their 
teachings, texts, or practices either non-Vedic or anti-Vedic but rather the 
superior interpretation of the sacred truth (veda) revealed in the verbalized 
sruti. As Goudriaan points out, the intention of early Tantric texts is to” 
surpass Vedic rituals without disposing of them; Tantras are said to 
compliment rather than sublate Vedic prescriptions.”* 

While most Hindu Tantrics who write in Sanskrit treat their traditions 
as continuous with the Vedic legacy, we should not necessarily accept their 
views as historical. The majority of Tantric sources and the Sakta formula- 
tions of Srividya are not likely to be historically continuous with Vedic 
traditions—or at least cannot yet be demonstrated to be.** 

At the same time, Tantric claims for historical connections between 
Vedic and Tantric sources should not be ignored if we are to probe Tantric 
self-understanding. Most Srividya Tantrics are born into Vedic clans and 
rooted in the traditions of brahmanical orthodoxy. These Tantrics often 
cross usually prohibited religious and social boundaries; yet none consider 
themselves outside the parameters of traditional Hindu orthodoxy or in 
any sense anti-Vedic. 

Does the Tantric claim to supersede “mainstream” Vaidika traditions 
really mean Tantrics are beyond the pale of Vedic tradition as some 
non-Tantric Vaidikas maintain? Or is Tantrism more accurately described 
as an esoteric tradition that interprets the “sacred truth” (veda) within a 
more broadly construed Hindu tradition? To answer these questions we 
may inadvertently assume the respective interpretive positions of the 
non-Tantric Vaidika and the Vaidika Tantric. 

As critical observers one way we might clarify the relationship and the 
distinction between non-Tantric Vaidikas and Vaidika Tantrics is to con- 
sider briefly a Hindu religious identity. We should, however, reject 
normative definitions of Hindu identity created by certain Vaidikas who 
wish to propound their own theological agenda. Unless we free ourselves 
from theologically oriented definitions we shall lose sight of those factors 
at the heart of Vaidika Tantric identity and fail to appreciate the 
fundamental objections to Tantrism posed by certain non-Tantric Vaidikas. 

Brian K. Smith’s definition of Hinduism frees us from an unwanted 
theological agenda. Smith defines Hinduism as “the religion of those 
humans who create, perpetuate, and transform traditions with legitimizing 
reference to the authority of the Veda??> This definition juxtaposes 
Hindus and non-Hindus and allows us to distinguish those Tantrics who 
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reject any “legitimizing reference to the authority of the Veda” (and hence 
are classified non-Hindu) from those who use the Veda as the key 
legitimizing factor for determining their religious identity. The point is 
not that Hindus are those who are necessarily familiar with the content of 
the Veda, since most are not, but rather that Hindus look to the concept 
of the Veda to legitimize their religious beliefs, political structures, and 
social actions. 

Smith’s definition is particularly useful in our effort to define Tantrism. 
Smith eschews the idea that Hinduism can be defined by a body of 
doctrines or beliefs. It is not the content of the Veda per se that forms the 
boundaries of Hinduism. Rather, Hinduism has to do with the complex 
ways in which people engage the notion of Veda. If Tantrism is wrongly 
defined in relation to “normative” Hindu beliefs within the Vedic tradi- 
tion, it may not be “Hindu” at all. For example, prescriptive regulations 
regarding caste commonly found in brahmanical texts will not suffice to 
distinguish Hindus from non-Hindus. Like those non-Tantrics who 
espoused bhakti devotionalism, Tantrics resist certain notions of caste in 
determining qualification for practice (sadhana) and reject the inherent 
superiority of the brahman priest. Yet both non-Tantric devotionalists and 
Tantrics continue to venerate and legitimize themselves with respect to the 
Veda. Hinduism must be understood as a social and historical engagement 
with the Veda in which the parties involved do not necessarily agree.”° 

To put the issue in the vocabulary of Indian religious polemics, Hindu 
Tantrics, even when they advocate antinomian religious practices are never 
classified by their opponents as nastikas, that is, they are not spoken of in 
ways comparable to Buddhists or Jains as “nay-sayers” to the sacred truth 
of Veda.?” Thus all Hindus will regard the Veda, in some sense, as the 
beginning of all religious speculation and the locus of Truth. Insofar as the 
“Veda” is not thought of as texts prescribing rituals and doctrines, but 
rather as the Truth itself, it functions as the sacred center of all beliefs and 
practices which unite the moral community into a religious community.”* 
For the Hindu, the Veda, in this broader sense, is the acknowledgment of 
a Truth against which all other truths are measured; it is not the texts or 
teachings to which all other texts and teachings must literally conform. 
Veda is more than the contents of texts. Rather it is a canon which 
functions as a collective representation of Hindu society. Tantrics are 
castigated for having violated the Veda in the sense of having transgressed 
the moral, political, and social conditions for admission into the Hindu 


community. 
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The concept of “Tantra” functions similarly as a collective representation 
of a certain set of Hindus. “Tantra” sets apart a canon and a community 
within the Hindu community. The Vaidika Tantric desires to create a 
method by which he integrates his own tradition into Hinduism. He does 
so by distinguishing his Tantrism from other, non-Tantric forms of 
discipline. In the process he creates a social and religious situation which 
privileges his position. We will need to consider further the Tantrics’ 
reasons for claiming a superior type of Hindu practice. 

The non-Tantric Vaidika’s objections to Tantrism cannot be satisfacto- 
rily based on Tantric claims to special forms of knowledge gained through 
texts that claim to surpass conventional Vedic scriptural traditions. The 
“early” Upanisads, for example, have been interpreted by non- Tantric 
Vedantins as surpassing certain Vedic ritual traditions; as forms of 
privileged knowledge the Upanisads claim to supercede previous revela- 
tions. Claims of scriptural, doctrinal, or ritual superiority within Hindu 
circles have generally not led to criticism comparable to that Tantrics 
receive. In Indian religious history, dissent has always been admitted to be 
a legitimate part of sectarian Hinduism. Claiming the correct interpreta- 
tion of sacred truth (veda) is one way for sectarian theologies (stddhanta) 
to distinguish themselves. As a set of texts and traditions representing a 
type of spiritual discipline (sadhana) that legitimizes itself as an interpre- 
tation of the Veda, Tantrics make no more bold a claim than other Hindus. 

Further, Hindus from at least since the period of the earliest Upanisads 
(c. 550 B.c.£.), have not only accommodated but sustained and fostered 
proponents of esoteric knowledge. 

The privileged and usually private instructions of a guru to a student as 
well as traditions of special knowledge are rooted in the most ancient 
forms of Vedic transmission. Upanisads themselves are frequently inter- 
preted within Vedanta traditions as the fulfillment of Vedic speculation. 
Vaidika Tantrics, such as Bhaskararaya, maintain that their spiritual 
discipline is esoteric in the sense of being an “interior” (Greek, esoteros), 
concealed, and specially initiated form of knowledge involving interpre- 
tation and practice drawn from both Vedic sruti and Tantric smrti sources 
which “recollect” the sruti.?° Esoteric teachings then are hardly foreign to 
Vaidikas or unique to Tantric tradition, though Tantrism may well be the 
esoteric movement par excellence in Indian religions. 

Some of the Vedic sources interpreted esoterically by Tantrics fall 
squarely within the undisputed mainstream of Vedic tradition. Srividya 
adepts, for example, look to the Rg Veda in order to locate their tradition 
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canonically within the Veda and to make the claim that even seemingly 
exoteric Vedic sources contain esoteric Tantric knowledge. They interpret 
Rg Veda 5.47.4 to be a secret (rahasya) form of the srividyd, their most 
important mantra.*° 

Other Vedic texts, such as the Upanisads, do not “conceal” Tantric 
teachings, as is the case in the Rg Veda, precisely because these sources 
were intended for a more limited audience. The Upanisads’ audience, 
however, is still larger than that of the Tantras since the latter are held to 
be further restricted by Tantric regulations. This also suggests to the 
Tantric that his texts are, in-some sense, superior to even the Vedas. The 
Parasurama Kalpastitra delivers what might be considered the definitive 
statement on the superiority of Tantric esotericism: “Like a prostitute the 
mantras [or teachings, vidya] of the Vedas and other [non-Tantric 
teachings] are explicit (prakata). Among all views this [Srividya] is [most] 
secret (rahasya):?*" 

Ramesvara Suri, a commentator on Parasurama Kalpasttra in the 
lineage of Bhaskararaya, further explains that while Vedic teachings can be 
obtained for a price (to a male born into a twice-born family), the Tantric 
Srividya is a gift of the guru; the knowledge (vidya, specifically the mantra) 
that leads to realization, he says, is not available even for gold.** 

Tripura Upanisad’s legitimizing reference to the Veda is, in effect, no 
different than that of other Upanisads (or Tantric texts) whose contents 
are defined as secret (rahasya) rather than explicit (prakata). Yet, just like 
other sectarian Tantric texts containing antinomian teachings, Tripura 
Upanisad’s place within a Vedic tradition that admits secret texts and 
esoteric interpretations is controversial and disputed.** 

Considering Tantric interpretations or sources as esoteric, doctrinally 
superior, or superceding conventionally recognized Vedic traditions may 
be a serious polemical issue. However, it would not necessarily compel 
non-Tantric Vaidikas to excoriate Tantrism as beyond the parameters of 
valid religion. What then is it about Tantrics and their texts that causes 
non-Tantric Vaidikas to react with unconcealed hostility? The dispute 
must center on the legitimacy of the contents of texts which in specific 
ways reach beyond the boundaries of “legitimate” esotericism. 

At stake in the conflict between non-Tantric Vaidikas and Vaidika 
Tantrics are not matters strictly of sectarian ideology, of esoteric knowl- 
edge, or of the admission into tradition of particular scriptural sources. 
Rather, the issue is the legitimacy of concepts and practices with social 
consequences for the larger community. We must, however, also keep in 
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mind the more subtle distinction made between that which is merely 
advocated and that which is actually practiced. One may ask: What sort of 
conduct, private or public, will Hindu society at a given point in history 
tolerate as part of acceptable religious belief and ritual practice? 

In the eyes of some Vaidikas, Tantric spiritual discipline (sadhana), 
whether merely advocated or actually practiced, crosses the boundaries of 
social and moral legitimacy identified as Vedic and thereby becomes 
unacceptable. For others the issue is significant only when Tantrics violate 
publicly certain normative standards of behavior. Falling outside the 
parameters of the moral community as they define it, Tantrics advocate 
illicit, “non-Vedic” forms of behavior. Unacceptable behavior, however, 
is not necessarily limited to the more obvious breaches of high-caste 
brahman ethics such as indulging in the ritual use of “prohibited” sub- 
stances (pavicamakara) or forms of meditation involving the female sex 
(kamakaladhyana). It may include such things as the theoretical or 
practical involvement of non-twice born persons (advya) and/or women 
into initiated ritual traditions, usually restricted to males of the three 
estates (traivarnika) of Aryan Indian society. At stake then is also a 
violation of the boundaries of purity and impurity, which as Louis 
Dumont has observed, establishes Indian social hierarchy in religious 
terms.** By admitting impure persons into the fold of initiates, Tantrics 
dispute the social and religious order by violating the hierarchical princi- 
ples through which Indian society is ordered. From the standpoint of the 
non-Tantric Vaidika, Tantric teachings threaten to undermine the most 
sacred boundaries of Hindu civilization. As Krishna warns at the outset of 
the Bhagavadgita, without Dharma established caste duties will be con- 
fused. 

Hindu texts and traditions viewed in their historical contexts preserve a 
creative tension between fundamental, normative values and a fluid, 
dynamic process of critical self-understanding; a rigid, legalistic interpre- 
tation of Hindu Dharma will not do justice to the complex factors 
involved in determining acceptable conduct.*° Certainly Vaidika Tantrics 
do not consider themselves any less Vedic simply because they do not 
conform to specific legalistic prescriptions set forth in the law books 
(dharmasastra). These works on Dharma or “conduct” are themselves not 
univocal on matters of correct (i.e., orthodox) belief and behavior. While 
certain conservative Vaidika Tantrics, such as the Samayacarin follower 
Laksmidhara, admonish their more radical peers and dissociate themselves 
from the “avaidika path” they deem unacceptable, others, such as Kaula- 
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carin Bhaskararaya, see no violation of Dharma in even the most “antino- 
mian” Tantric practices. “Orthodox” and “antinomian,” we should recall, 
are themselves positions staked out to distinguish “us” from “them” 

Ideological standards based on conformity to legal and ritual sources 
(especially dharmasastra, grhyasiitras, and srautastitras) do not suffice to 
explain why non-Tantric Vaidikas condemn Tantrics and reject their texts 
as anti-Vedic. At issue are types of behavior whose social ramifications 
threaten the very foundations of brahmanical socioreligious power. In a 
culture in which social and religious hierarchy is determined through 
individual and communal expressions of power based not on economics 
per se but on complex relational religious categories such as purity/impu- 
rity and auspicious/inauspicious, certain types of behavior—whether 
merely advocated or actually practiced—can threaten the established order 
and force privileged, socially conservative elements to take action against 
the perceived threat. 

At stake are community roles as well as types of religious and political 
power that translate into social status. Conservative, anti-Tantric Vaidikas 
regard Tantric behavior as an aberrant perversion of moral values. Few 
regard it as having subversive potential as a revolutionary theology. 
Tantrics threaten to overturn or, at the very least, exercise an unwanted 
influence on the basic values that maintain the socioreligious political 
order. 

By their advocacy of “radical” esotericism Tantrics not only subvert the 
intellectual authority of brahmans but bring into question their moral and 
religious privileges as the arbiters of the Veda. Tantrics may also gain 
access to and patronage from ruling powers and thereby threaten the 
political as well as the religious prerogatives of non-Tantric brahmans. It is 
little wonder that Tantrism’s most strident opponents are those with the 
most to lose: non-Tantric Vaidika brahmans whose authority and status 1s 
thrown into question by the Tantrics’ claims to religious and moral 
superiority. Tantric theory and practice, taken to its fullest extent, would 
rend the social and moral fabric of Vaidika conventionality obsolete by 
altering standards of behavior and reordering Dharma. The concepts of 
purity and impurity upon which the society is ordered and the ritual 
practices established for the sake of binding the actions of castes to 
mutually beneficial, reciprocally determined human aims, the Tantric 
renders moot and reinterprets to suit a new, more complex set of worldly 
circumstances. At stake for the non-Tantric Vaidika is not only his own 
personal status, which we should not underestimate, but his understand- 
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ing of the entire order of existence, structured by a hierarchical socioreli- 
gious system that shapes his own picture of the Hindu cosmos. 

Tantrics claim that their beliefs and practices are not meant for the many 
and that Tantric esotericism does not upset the conventional social and 
religious order. This point, however, goes largely unnoticed by those 
non-Tantrics who object to Tantrism for ethical reasons. The Tantric, by 
privileging himself with a superior interpretation of the Veda, also 
exempts himself from the majority’s understanding of the ethics that 
govern the public moral community. 

The non-Tantric Vaidika reaction to Kaula Tantrism, which emphasizes 
its moral as well as its intellectual superiority, is excoriating. Tantrics 
threaten not merely theological tenets but society and its “just” (i.e., 
Dharmic) order. Viewed differently, Tantrics threaten to cut in on 
brahmanical power by offering non-brahmans—and especially the political 
Ksatriyas—a religious power which not only equals but supersedes the 
brahmans’ authority. Tantrics not only diminish the non-Tantric brahmans’ 
roles socially and religiously. They may, in fact, render non-Tantric 
brahmans irrelevant: whatever rituals are performed by the non-Tantric 
Vaidika can be more effectively accomplished by the Vaidika Tantric, who 
has access to both exoteric and esoteric knowledge suitable to the kalzyuga. 

We should note, however, that what the conservative non-Tantric sees as 
a threat actually reasserts in several important ways the established 
socioreligous order. The Tantric’s “double norm,” whereby conventional 
Hindu Dharma is upheld for those not yet qualified for Tantric teaching, 
serves, at least superficially, to reaffirm the status quo. 

Vaidika Tantrics rarely respond directly to criticism, but do so implicitly 
by using established Vaidika sources to defend their traditions as legiti- 
mate esotericism. It is better, Bhaskararaya says, citing the Bhagavadgita, 
to leave the ill-equipped and unqualified with their misconceptions then to 
risk confusing and destroying a world in which they can live.*° 

Thus, the Tantric way of life does not intend to overturn the established 
social order but rather offer a more soteriologically efficacious alternative 
for the qualified few. Since most Vaidika Tantrics, and especially the his- 
torical proponents of the Srividya school, are from brahman communities 
of high social rank with religious influence, they would have no interest in 
abandoning established familial traditions. Nor would brahman Tantrics 
engage in socially controversial activities at the risk of already accomplished 
public, socioreligious status—unless, of course, the rewards are suitably 
attractive and the potential for damaging consequences is somehow muted. 
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Tantrics, who are at the same time Vaidika traditionalists, are not as 
revolutionary in the ethical sense as they might appear. The revolutionary 
threat that Tantric theology poses to the social hierarchy is misconstrued 
by those who see it only as antinomianism. Rather, Tantrism antinomian- 
ism is a deliberate and calculated response to emotionally and intellectually 
untenable alternatives arising within the Hindu fold. 

The Vaidika Tantric attempts to secure a place in the traditional order by 
maintaining outward appearances that conform to socioreligious expecta- 
tions. Yet, at the same time, Tantrics create an alternative center of power 
within the Hindu structure. Despite their professed claims to egalitarian- 
ism, Vaidika Tantrics are usually no more willing to undermine the 
established socioreligious hierarchy than are other non-Tantric Vaidikas. 

Undoubtedly, Tantrism’s spread and influence beyond closed, initiated 
ranks has contributed to the threat perceived by its detractors. Its more 
radical excesses have seemingly confirmed detractors’ claims of moral 
degeneration and social antinomianism. One could argue, however, that 
whether or not the threat to brahmanical power is perceived or actual, the 
reaction of the non-Tantric Vaidikas is predictable. 

Theoretically or practically suspect forms of social behavior—such as 
including non—twice born persons into the fold of initiates, consuming 
wine, or practicing ritual sexual intercourse—are precisely what many 
Tantrics, including Bhaskararaya, advocate are necessary for effecting 
genuine religious freedom.*” Without an intellectual and practical reversal 
of values, the Tantric argues, there is no means for transcending the 
delimiting factors of ordinary human existence. It is only by upsetting the 
status quo, that is, by violating the brahman community’s morals and 
notions of purity and pollution that one can break through the superficial 
division between the sacred and the profane. This religious breakthrough, 
however, need not be done at the expense of one’s conventional social 
status. Bhaskararaya is an excellent example of the Tantric whose biogra- 
phy remains untainted by those who would oppose his Tantric life style. 

The Vaidika Tantric never intends either his beliefs or his practices to be 
publicly observed or treated as exoteric knowledge. The Tantric’s secrets 
(rahasya) are not meant for everyone and therefore do not intend to 
interfere with Vedic conventions. Among contemporary Srividya adepts, 
for example, we see in their treatment of women a situation in which 
traditional roles of subservience are reinforced despite the idealization of 
(or fascination with) the goddess as theologically superior. Women, like 
the goddess herself, are made ultimately subordinate to and dependent 
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upon males; their ritual role is often limited to the position of being a 
partner for male adepts.** Thus, by retaining a “double norm”—one 
esoteric and private, the other exoteric and public—the Vaidika Tantric 
seeks to exempt himself from criticism and assert his own ritual and 
intellectual superiority from within the Hindu tradition.*? 

The non-Tantric Vaidika’s perception of a threat is not entirely imagi- 
nary. Despite claims of continuity and conformity, the Vaidika Tantric 
posits a real alternative, a parallel community within the Hindu system in 
which the structures of power and authority are shifted in his favor. At 
stake, however, is not an egalitarian alternative to non-Tantric norms but 
the privileged centers of power. The Tantric need not reinvent Hinduism 
to gain his privilege, he need only effect the transformation in such a way 
that the legitimizing authority becomes both Veda and Tantra. 

In sum, Tantrics claim that their superior interpretation of sacred truth 
(veda) coupled with an unconventional spiritual practice reinvigorates and 
fulfills the Hindu’s worldly and spiritual aims. Armed with a common 
Hindu notion that this degenerate age calls for drastic measures, the 
Tantric creates an alternative to bhakti egalitarianism and intellectually 
powerful Vedanta traditions. And yet this dynamic response is coupled 
with inherently conservative tendencies designed to maintain privilege 
that already exists. For the non-Tantric Vaidika the private, internally 
bounded world of Tantric practice (s#dhana) is still entirely a part of the 
public, moral community; esotericism alone cannot justify Tantric beliefs 
and practices. Yet it is this claim to esoteric knowledge that Vaidika 
Tantrics such as Bhaskararaya insist not only privileges their position 
within the Vedic tradition but leaves them beyond reproach. 


Locating Tripura Upanisad: Its Historical and 
Theological Roles 


From the perspective of the critical observer the Vedic texts, 
including the “Upanisads,” are clearly of historical human authorship.*° 
Thus, when ‘Tantric Vaidikas call the text “Upanisad” they make not only 
a theological statement but a historical statement as well. By claiming the 
Tantric teachings of the text to be Vedic sruti, they are also asserted to be 
the most ancient and, hence the most authentic, form of Hindu tradition. 

In this regard the Upanisad’s author(s) or compiler(s) have to some 
extent succeeded. At least one commentator with impeccable Vaidika 
credentials and no Tantric allegiances, Upanisadbrahmayogin, regards the 
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Upanisad as sruti and places it within the Vedic corpus.*! More recently, 
printed editions of Upanisads and other Upanisadic studies, many of 
which have been done by non-Tantric Vaidikas, have not hesitated to 
include Tripura Upanisad and a host of other Tantric Upanisads.*? If the 
Vaidika Tantric(s), who authored or compiled this Saktra Tantric Upan- 
isad (and others like it), were seeking legitimacy from non-Tantric 
Vaidikas for their teachings and practices by using the term “Upanisad,” 
they clearly succeeded—at least to the extent that their efforts have left an 
imprint on the interpretation of Vedic sruti within the broader Hindu 
tradition. The issue of the legitimacy or authenticity of these Tantric 
Upanisads appears to be, as it has always been, a matter primarily of 
interest to the very few. 

Tantrics, however, do not express their interest in legitimizing them- 
selves or in appropriating a native category only for the sake of shaping an 
image palatable to others. They call this text a “Upanisad” because they 
believe it ts sruti and because they see Tantric theory and practice as 
squarely within the Vedic tradition. Thus, the use of the term “Upanisad,” 
an acknowledged form of esoteric Vedic knowledge, need not be con- 
strued as manipulative or for the sake of mere image-shaping but rather as 
perfectly natural. The Tripura Upanisaa’s author(s) or compiler(s) merely 
have done what they believe appropriate: adopt the format within Vedic 
revelation (sruti) in which to divulge esoteric knowledge. Since the 
Upanisad’s proponents do not consider themselves anti-Vedic, their belief 
that Tantric teaching is within the Veda includes not only hidden or secret 
(vahasya) forms within established texts (such as the s7vidya mantra in the 
Rg Veda) but other forms of esoteric Vedic knowledge. 

Turning to the claims and disputes within the Tantric fold, the “Upani- 
sad” is sruti and/or Tantric scripture depending on how its contents are 
accepted as theoretical and practical spiritual discipline. This is evident 
within the Srividya school’s treatment of Tripura Upanisad. There is hardly 
a consensus within Srividya on the crucial points of theory and practice; 
the same points that distinguish non-Tantric Vaidikas from Vaidika 
Tantrics are fundamentally responsible for divisions within Srividya. Do 
the contents represent esoteric wisdom and a set of extraordinary ritual 
prescriptions for the specially qualified? Or does the text reach beyond the 
acceptable limits of even esoteric traditions? 

Virtually all Hindu Sakta Tantrics admit into their doctrine and practice 
in some manner certain Tantric elements that the conservative Vaidikas 
reject as antinomian and unorthodox.** The exception is the Samaydcarins 
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or Practitioners of Convention within the Srividya system. Represented 
principally by Laksmidhara, a sixteenth-century figure best known for his 
commentary on the Saundaryalahari, the Samayins are fiercely puritanical. 
Rejecting the “double norm,” they attempt to reform Tantric practice in 
ways that bring it in line with high-caste brahmanical norms. As we shall 
see, however, the Samayins should still be classified “Tantrics.” 

The majority of Tantric sources, including most within the Srividya 
school, belong to what is called generally “Kaula Tantrism.” As a term used 
to specify forms of Sakta Tantrism, “Kaula” and related terms, such as 
“Kaulika.’ have lost virtually all specialized meanings.** Laksmidhara and 
the Practitioners of Convention (samaydcarins), however, use it to distin- 
guish their particularly conservative brand of Tantrism from “the Practi- 
tioners of Kula” tradition (kula- or kaulacara).**? For Laksmidhara, the 
Samaya represents a “pure” Vaidika Srividya, while Kaula traditions are 
antinomian and against Hindu Dharma (avaidika). Within Srividya this 
distinction is crucial. It sets apart the Samayacarins, who utterly reject the 
controversial Tantric elements (such as the “five m’s”) as a part of their 
spiritual discipline (sadhana) from the Kaulas or Kaulacarins, who, in one 
way or another, admit them. 

Srividya’s Samaya/Kaula division marks an old dispute within Hindu 
Tantrism. The split within Tantrism is best known through the tradition- 
ally popular division of right-handed (daksmacara, represented in Srividya 
by the Samayins) and left-handed forms of practice (vamacara, including 
Bhaskararaya and others who admit the Kaula elements). As we shall see, 
internal differences within Srividya are not always made following these 
divisions. In general, both wings of Tantric tradition claim the superiority 
of their own views. Both Kaulas and Samayins, as we shall argue, deserve 
to be called “Tantrics,” even if Samayins would reject this appellation. 

It is hardly surprising that the Samayin Laksmidhara does not mention 
the Kaula-oriented Tripura Upanisad in his work. As a result, we unfor- 
tunately have no way of assessing his opinion on the use of the term 
“Upanisad” for Kaula-oriented texts. This too is hardly surprising since he 
mentions Kaula sources only in general terms so that he can distance the 
Samaya school from their teachings and assert the supremacy of Samaya 
ideology and disciplines. We may surmise that, like most non-Tantric Vaidi- 
kas, Laksmidhara would reject outright the Upanisad’s de facto claim as sruti 
based on a general remark in which he calls Kaula views “against the 
Vedic tradition,’ or even “non-Vedic.” that is, avaidika and “not for the 
twice-born.”*° Other Samaya-oriented contemporary South Indian Sri- 
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vidya adepts who wish to avoid an “unnecessary controversy” and instead 
concentrate on the exegesis and practice of their own traditional teachings 
avoid the delicate issue completely. They simply do not discuss the text or 
the topic.*” However, an “out of sight, out of mind” method will not always 
suffice: Vaidikas suspected of being involved in unacceptable Tantric be- 
havior are the targets of innuendo and censure among the more socially and 
intellectually conservative.*® 

The Tripura Upanisad, as we shall see in Chapter Three, is explicitly 
oriented to the Kaula lines of Hindu Tantrism. Though Bhaskararaya 
takes its prescriptions as literal injunctions, others, especially within the 
living traditions of Srividya in South India, advocate a metaphorical un- 
derstanding of its controversial elements.*? These invariably high-caste 
Kaula Srividya adepts (1) accept the controversial elements of Tantrism 
and (2) remain concerned with traditional social boundaries defined by 
brahmanical Indian society. 

Kaula Tantrics who are also “conservative” Vaidikas admit the Upanisad 
and other Kaula-oriented sources into their canon by interpreting poten- 
tially scandalous prescriptions in two ways. They treat them either (1) as 
nominally acceptable symbolic acts to be performed with “harmless” 
substitutes (pratinid/i)—such as milk for wine, or a fish-shaped ritual 
spoon for the offering of fish—or (2) they perform them entirely as 
internal, purely mental forms of discipline or sacrifice (antaryaga). Thus, 
they avoid any explicit relationship with socially questionable forms of 
behavior. On rare occasions a contemporary Kaula-oriented Srividya adept 
will admit to the use of certain controversial elements, such as wine or 
meat, in the special contexts of ritual, but these, he will insist, are private 
and secret acts governed by specific rules. 

The Samayins hold that all ritual and outward forms of practice should 
be internalized, that is, made entirely mental or symbolic. They not only 
reject any use of wine, the consumption of nonvegetarian food, or explicit 
sexual acts but any external ritual. Kaula Srividya adepts, however, admit 
both external (bahir-) and internal (antar-) types of ritual actions (yaga). 
Kaulas usually incorporate at least a mention of the pancamakaras in 
external forms of ritual worship (upasana). In contemporary Srividya, 
however, this internal/external distinction along Samaya and Kaula lines is 
blurred. Self-proclaimed Samayins continue to perform external rituals 
despite Laksmidhara’s protestations, though they continue to reject any of 
the potentially controversial Kaula elements, such as the pancamakaras. 
Further, some interpret Laksmidhara to say that Samayacara Srividya is 
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Vaidika in the traditional sense of excluding non—twice-born persons 
(advija or atraivarnika). This is not, in fact, Laksmidhara’s position. 
Rather than excluding the non—twice-born from Srividya, he limits the 
twice-born to Samayacara and admits that even outcastes (Sidra) can be 
qualified for Srividya initiation.°° Contemporary Samayins deliberately 
misread Laksmidhara in order to adjust their Tantric practices into a 
conformity with contemporary Vaidika mores regarding restrictions per- 
taining to the Dharma of Estates and Stages in Life (varpasrama- 
dharma). Their point is simple: they wish to admit practices and 
concepts that are Tantric in the sense of being esoteric knowledge but do 
not wish to be associated with Tantrism’s so-called anti-Vedic social ethics. 
Similarly, many contemporary Kaula Srividya adepts who belong to 
socially conservative, high-caste communities either eschew the controver- 
sial elements completely in order to avoid reproach (and thus remain a part 
of the conventional traditions regarding caste), or they adopt “harmless” 
ritual substitutes. This interpretation involving substitutions (pratinidht) 
is followed by contemporary South Indian followers of Bhaskararaya, 
despite Bhaskararaya’s assertion that it is better not to do certain rituals at 
all than to substitute elements without justification.°? A minority in South 
India, however, still advocate or literally practice Kaula rituals, at least in 
some manner, and yet participate fully in Vaidika roles without facing the 
censure of the brahman community. How can Tantrics who otherwise 
match contemporary Vaidika expectations advocate or practice potentially 
scandalous rituals and avoid censure? 

Bhaskararaya, who both prescribed in his works and, according to 
legend, practiced the literal prescriptions of the Kaula path (marga) 
(including the use of five “prohibited substances” | paricamakara] and the 
sexually explicit kamakala meditation) can serve as an example of this 
problem. We can assume three scenarios along with their social and 
historical consequences; these situations are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. First, it is possible that Bhaskararaya’s society was different than 
brahman society today. In other words, it is possible that it was, to some 
extent, more permissive. Thus, his views could be quietly tolerated 
privately but not condoned or advocated publicly. This interpretation 
seems plausible if only because there are documented instances in which 
comparable breaches of Dharma have been overlooked.°? Second, it is 
possible that he acted with impunity, in private or public, since his 
advocacy of Kaulism was a matter of literary record. By virtue of his 
acclaim as a traditional scholar and guru, it is possible that he was able to 
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retain his social position despite his antinomianism. A reputation for 
erudition and spiritual accomplishment, however, would not necessarily 
prevent criticism from non-Tantric Vaidikas. But we know that Bhas- 
kararaya received the largess of Seforji, the Maratha King of Tafijavir, and 
obtained a significant land grant which gave him tacit control over the 
affairs of a sizable village.°* Non-Tantric Vaidikas, had they known of 
Bhaskararaya’s activities and disapproved, would have hardly been in a 
position to object too openly. By obtaining political patronage and power, 
Bhaskararaya may not have legitimized his Kaula Tantric behavior, but he 
certainly placed himself in a position beyond the limits of local brahmans 
to control. Third, and more likely, is that he acted in privacy to avoid 
public opprobrium. He thereby removed from sight those activities that 
would undoubtedly be considered controversial. By maintaining a private 
and secret practice and, at the same time, a public “Vedic life?’ Bhas- 
kararaya could practice the “double norm,” that is, be both Tantric and 
Vedic without raising suspicions or casting doubts on his morality.°° 
While the political and historical record in this case remains vague, 
Bhaskararaya’s legacy as an intellectual and paradigm of religious power 
remains almost wholly untainted. The majority of contemporary South 
Indian brahmans who reject Kaulism are nonetheless disposed to ignore 
Bhaskararaya’s purported Kaula behavior or even deny that he actually 
practiced what he advocated.°° We remain less certain of Bhaskararaya’s 
actual social situation beyond the stories of fame and royal patronage that 
form part of his legendary biography.°” 

Like the puritanical Samayin Laksmidhara, Bhaskararaya was born into 
an orthodox brahman family and was exceptionally learned in Vedic 
traditions, a fact clearly in evidence in the Tripura Upanisadbhasya. 
Ironically, Bhaskararaya’s fame and traditional authority within the Sri- 
vidya system extends well beyond that of Laksmidhara. His work is better 
known than Laksmidhara’s even among contemporary Samaya adepts.°® 
Yet Bhaskararaya dissociates neither himself nor Srividya from Kaula Sakta 
Tantrism. Some Tantric wisdom, Bhaskararaya observes, is within Vedic 
conventional sources, as is the case with the principle mantra (mila- 
mantra) esoterically contained in the Rg Veda; one need only have the 
special interpretive insight of the initiated Srividya adept, he says, to reveal 
the Veda’s deeply secret (atirahasya), intended meaning. Other Tantric 
wisdom, he implies, is encoded within esoteric Vedic sources, that is, 
within Sakta Tantric Upanisads such as the Tripura. While these sources 
are sruti, other forms of Tantric recollection (smrti), such as the Tantras 
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per se or the Parasurama Kalpasitra, he classifies more ambiguously. Hav- 
ing come directly from divine sources, such as Siva or the avatara of Visnu, 
Parasurama, and passed through Tantric sages, these works too are in some 
sense beyond criticism and the contamination of fallible human author- 
ship. Thus, they are not like most smrti literature inasmuch as they are set 
apart from other humanly created sources; yet they remain distinct from 
Vedic sruti inasmuch as they are not the very essence (svariipa) of Siva. 

For Bhaskararaya both Veda and Tantra are infallible scripture no matter 
what interpretive stance is taken regarding their origin. Like other 
Tantrics, Bhaskararaya eschewed the purely theoretical dispute regarding 
textual classification. Tantrics with few exceptions are far more concerned 
with praxis and with interpreting discipline than they are engaged in 
intellectual controversy per se. Only Samayins by virtue of their ideology 
feel compelled to express their views on the status of texts,°? 

In summary, we may conclude that the Tripura Upanisad, like several 
other Sakta Upanisads, has succeeded in leaving its mark on both the 
non-Tantric Vaidika tradition and the Kaula-influenced schools of Sri- 
vidya. Its status as sruti goes literally unquestioned until very recent times 
while its Kaula Tantric contents demand explanation from any Srividya 
adept. 


Tripura Upanisad: The Commentaries of 
Bhaskararaya and Other Sakta Tantrics 


It was noted at the outset of this chapter, that it is virtually 
impossible to assign dates to texts such as Tripura Upanisad because of our 
scanty knowledge of their historical origins and transmission within 
lineage traditions. The Upanisad’s capricious presentation of ideas and 
deliberately archaic Vedic (or quasi-Vedic) language only complicates 
rather than clarifies its history. References either to individual verses or to 
the text itself do not appear before the fifteenth century. Kaivalyasrama, a 
commentator on the Saundaryalahari who likely postdates Laksmidhara 
(c. 1500) and predates Bhaskararaya, is perhaps the first to mention the 
text by name or cite its contents.°° 

It is not until Bhaskararaya (sometime after 1741 c.z.) and his 
contemporary Upanisadbrahmayogin compose commentaries on the text 
as unit that it is certain all the individual verses do, in fact, exist and are 
viewed as a single work. We may take the absence of mention either of 
individual verses or of the text by name in the works of such encyclopedic 
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and important earlier Tantric writers as Srividyanandanatha, author of the 
Saubhagyaratnakara, to indicate (1) that the verses were not yet com- 
posed, (2) that the text as an identifiable unit was not yet compiled, (3) 
that its contents (either as individual verses or as a text) were deliberately 
kept secret or were passed only in restricted lineages, or (4) that its verses 
were not considered particularly useful for explicating doctrine and thus 
were left out of written commentaries. 

It is plausible that individual verses of the text existed independently 
before their compilation. This is possible not only because the Upanisad is 
not cited by early writers but because its presentation is thematically 
disjointed. Several prominent contemporary Srividya adepts maintain that 
the text is ancient and base their beliefs on the use of Vedic vocabulary.°? 
If, however, we assume the text originally existed as individual stray verse 
couplets, which were eventually complied on the basis of similar linguistic 
style and coherent thematic relations, there is certainly no better format for 
their presentation than the traditionally arcane, unsystematic genre of 
Upanisad. On the other hand, the presence of these linguistic and thematic 
features throughout the text also suggests the possibility that the Upanisad 
was conceived as a whole. Whatever the case, surely the coherence of the 
text depends more on related sectarian themes and subjects than on the 
orderly development of issues in consecutive verses. 

The Upanisad’s Vedic Sanskrit leads us to believe that its use is either a 
deliberate appropriation intended to evoke the tenor of an ancient 
authority or that its verses do indeed come from the hoary past. Certainly 
Bhaskararaya, like many contemporary adepts, maintains the latter. While 
the language of the text is of little use for assigning it a date, it is 
noteworthy that other Sakta Upanisads belonging to the Srividya cult do 
not deliberately appropriate Vedic language in ways comparable to 
Tripura Upanisad. Bhaskararaya, as well as the text’s other commentators, 
go to great lengths to explain the Vedic characteristics of the Upanisad. 

One can conclude at present only that the Upanisad as an identifiable 
composite and unified source is of relatively recent origins, perhaps 
postfifteenth century. If it is not ancient, as Srividya adepts are inclined to 
believe, it is clear that its author(s)/compiler(s) intended that it should 
bear the qualities and carry the authority of ancient Vedic scripture (srut1). 
Bhaskararaya and a handful of historically recent Tantric adepts, including 
Kaivalyasrama, not only treat the text as sruti but point to its Vedic 
language and grammar as an authentication of its origins and status as 
ancient revelation. 
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The root-text of Tripura Upanisad is preserved in at least two recen- 
sions representing two distinct branches (sakha) of Vedic tradition. Bhas- 
kararaya notes that the text’s two recensions lead to differing opinions 
regarding terminology and interpretation. He makes his own position 
clear from the outset of his commentary. He follows the reading of the 
Upanisad that belongs to the Rg Veda and, in important instances, points 
out the different readings that occur in the Atharva Veda recension.© 
Bhaskararaya’s placement of the text within a subbranch of the Rg Vedic 
school does little to clarify its historical origins or transmission since his 
own references are obscure.°* Upanisadbrahmayogin’s placement of the 
text within both Rg and Atharva Vedas confirms its transmission along two 
lines of tradition but does not further resolve the variations that occur in 
the separate recensions. The only additional conclusion that may be drawn 
is that as part of a Rg Veda tradition, Tripura Upanisad is extraordinary 
inasmuch as it goes beyond the common attribution of late sectarian 
Upanisads to only the Atharva Veda.°* 

While our present study is concerned primarily with Bhaskararaya’s 
version of the root (mila) text, which appears in a consistent form in 
manuscripts containing his commentary, there are four other known 
historical commentaries on Tripura Upanisad.©° 

Upanisadbrahmayogin’s commentary is perhaps the best known since 
editions and translations of Sakta Upanisads based on his commentary 
have been published by the Adyar Library in Madras.°° While it is unclear 
precisely when in his career this prolific author penned his commentary on 
this and “107” other Upanisads, his interpretive insights are all the more 
remarkable if only because he is not considered to be a Sakta, a Tantric, or 
a Srividya adept.°? Contemporary Srividya adepts regard Upanisad- 
brahmayogin’s effort more as an interpretation within the philosoph- 
ical schools of nondualistic Vedanta (advaitavedanta) than as a part of 
Srividya.°* He is, as a twice-born Vaidika, qualified by birth to comment 
on the Upanisad as a work of srutt. 

Upanisadbrahmayogin spent the majority of his career virtually a 
neighbor to Bhaskararaya, living in the nearby city of Kafcipuram in 
South India. Bhaskararaya, however, makes no specific mention of either 
his work or his opinions. This is, most likely, not a simple oversight. 
Upanisadbrahmayogin was not a Sakta Tantric; Bhaskararaya would have 
no reason to cite a noninitiate interpreter as a Tantric authority. As 
historical observers, however, we cannot help but admire Upanisad- 
brahmayogin’s ability to unravel the esoteric Tantric language of the text. 
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His interpretation more often than not concurs in substance with 
Bhaskararaya’s. They differ most profoundly on the inclusion of Kaula 
Tantric elements in Srividya practice. It seems clear that the secretive 
Tantric teachings of the Upanisad were well within the grasp of at least 
some within the community of noninitiate scholars. Further, at least some 
noninitiate anti-Kaula Vaidikas felt compelled to deal with the Upani- 
sad as sruti despite its purported antinomianism. Like Upanisadbrah- 
mayogin, these non-Tantrics could in some sense dissociate the contents 
of the text per se from the fact that it exists i form as part of revela- 
tion (srutt). The Upanisad’s importance to Upanisadbrahmayogin is not 
merely that it has sound or mantric value as Veda or serves some other 
liturgical function. Rather, the Upanisad’s very existence as a form of sruti 
demands attention. 

A commentary attributed to the famous Vedanta philosopher Appaya 
Diksita I (fl. 1585) is surely spurious though it is not altogether unlikely 
that another Appaya Diksita did write such a commentary.®°? The com- 
mentary amounts to mere word glosses and adds nothing substantive to 
our understanding of the text. The commentary is important symbolically, 
however. It is yet another instance of a noninitiate commenting on a Vedic 
text that is Tantric in content. Unlike Upanisadbrahmayogin’s work it does 
not offer a standard interpretation of the Upanisad that, for the most part, 
is shared by Tantrics and non-Tantrics alike. It appears that a later devotee 
may have thought it appropriate that the great Appaya Diksita should have 
remarked on a nondualistic Sakta source since comparable attributions are 
made regarding other Sakta Upanisads, including the sister text of Tripura 
Upanisad, the Bhavana Upanisad. At most this commentary suggests that 
some non-Tantric Vaidikas sought to establish the importance of T7ipura 
Upanisad on intellectual grounds with a concurrent disregard for its Kaula 
Tantric concepts. However, the Tripura Upanisad’s nondualism is at best 
only tangentially present, concealed as it were behind its explicitly Sakta 
Tantric ideology. 

A commentary attributed to one Gangacarana Vedantavagisa is obscure 
in comparison to Appaya Diksita’s work.”° The author’s work is unfa- 
miliar to any of the Srividya adepts in either North or South India with 
whom I have had contact.”’ From the list of other works attributed to 
this author, it would appear that this commentary, like that of Upanisad- 
brahmayogin, does not fall strictly within the purview of Srividya or Sakta 
Tantrism. Rather, it is another instance of a nondualist’s interpretation of 
a theologically congenial work.” 
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A commentary attributed to one Ramananda, also known as Ramanan- 
datirtha or Vacaspati, is the subject of much confusion and dispute within 
contemporary Srividya. The identification of the Tripura Upanisad’s 
commentator with Ramanandatirtha who flourished circa 1650 should 
not be taken as a settled issue.7* Ramananda’s authorship is also attri- 
buted to a commentary on the Tripuratapini Upanisad, another Sakta 
Upanisad of the Srividya school. Both of these works come from the same 
hand. In the Adyar Library manuscript of Ramananda’s commentary on 
Tripura Upanisad he claims to be a Samayacarin. Not only does he fre- 
quently mention Laksmidhara as an authority on Srividya, he quotes 
Laksmidhara’s entire gloss (tik@) on the Aruna Upanisad (which appears 
within the Laksmidhari on verse 11 of Saundaryalahari) as part of his 
remarks on verse 5 of Tripura Upanisad—though he fails, in this instance, 
to give a proper attribution.”* It is the Upanisad’s mention of five pro- 
hibited substances (pascamakara), the practice of the sexually explicit 
kimakala meditation, and the prominent role of external ritual (bahir- 
yaga)—all positions that Laksmidhara rejects as against the Veda 
(avaidika)—that causes confusion. Ramananda merely remarks that these 
practices are part of a tradition for those who are not Samaya Srividya 
worshippers. But why then would he, an avowed Samayin and an 
admirer of Laksmidhara, consider composing commentaries on Kaula 
texts? He does not say. He does not openly condemn Kaula practices, 
though he does quote Laksmidhara to say that Kaula worship is 
appropriate only for low caste (s#dra) practitioners.”° The remaining 
possibility is that, like others, he composed a commentary on the grounds 
that the Upanisad is Vedic sruti of some sectarian or ideological 
importance in his day. 

The ambiguity surrounding Ramananda’s commentary leads one to 
question not only his precise affiliations but his understanding of Samaya- 
cara interpretations. Clearly, Ramananda is less ideologically rigorous 
about the characteristics of an authoritative scripture. Important for our 
purposes is that a self-proclaimed orthodox Vaidika Samayacirin has 
engaged a Kaula-oriented Upanisad as srwti. Ramananda offers an in- 
stance that counters Laksmidhara’s implicit claim that Kaula elements 
necessarily disqualify scriptural attribution.”° For Ramananda, in contrast 
to other Samayins, this Upanisad is not a forgery groping for legiti- 
macy by claiming a Vedic status. Yet the whole situation remains puz- 
zling considering the author’s repeated use of Laksmidhara’s work and 
Laksmidhara’s own uncompromising positions.”7 
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Bhaskararaya’s is the best-known commentary on Tripura Upanisad. It is 
a work that bears the marks of his mature scholarship. While the dates of 
certain of his works are fixed, the date of this commentary and his 
commentaries on the Bhavana and Kaula Upanisads are not as precise. 
While he mentions himself that his Saubhagyabhaskara commentary on 
the Thousand Names of the Goddess Lalita (Lalitasahasranima), his first 
major work, was completed in 1728 c.r., the Setubandha on the Vamakes- 
varatantra in Saka 1655 (1.¢., 1741 c.£.), and the Guptavati on Dur- 
gasaptasati in Samvat 1797 (1.e., 1740 c.£.), he gives no firm indication of 
the precise date of his Upanisad commentaries nor does he tell us why he 
selected these particular texts. His mention of these, and other not yet 
recovered works, within the Upanisad commentaries (and his failure to 
mention them elsewhere) suggests that he composed them late in his 
career—sometime after 1741 c.£. Further, we can surmise that he likely 
treated the Upanisads as a set of texts, that is, as works to be read together.”® 
That he chose to comment on Tripura Upanisad rather than on the similar 
but far more extensive Tripuratapini Upanisad is noteworthy. He does 
not hesitate to cite Tripuratapini (even within the Tripura commentary) 
as an authoritative source for Srividyi. As one contemporary Srividya 
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It is most remarkable that Bhaskara[raya] chose T7pura 
[Upanisad] since one would suspect that if his interest were to 
explain external sacrifice (bahiryaga) as opposed to the internal 
sacrifice (antaryaga) taken up in the Bhavana Upanisad then 
Tripuratapini would have been the more logical choice. We can 
only assume that this Upanisad was important to his lineage 
since he views it as a companion to the [important Kaula 
Srividya ritual source] Parasurama Kalpasiitra as he says in the 
[Tripura] commentary and that Tripuratapini was not consid- 
ered in that way [within his tradition].”” 


The contemporary adept is correct in understanding that Bhaskararaya 
understands the Tripura and Bhavana Upanisads to deal with complimen- 
tary aspects of Srividya practice and interpretation, and that he considers 
Tripura Upanisad to be the ritual companion of the well-known and 
influential Parasurama Kalpasitra.®*® Precisely why Bhaskararaaya took 
these positions is less clear. Tripura Upanisad is not a text of ritual instruc- 
tion per se, especially when compared to the Parasurama Kalpasutra. 
Clearly, it deals with the ritual elements of external rites (bahiryaga). 
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Further, there is no indication that Bhaskararaya thought of the text as 
liturgy to be recited within a larger Srividya ritual setting—as it often is 
used today by South Indian Srividya adepts.*! Tripura Upanisad is not the 
only Sakta Upanisad or Vedic srwti that is recited in Srividya rituals for 
its mantric and devotional value by contemporary adepts. Bhavana, 
Tripuratapini, and Devi Upanisads, along with the so-called Sri Sukta of the 
Rg Veda, are among the Vedic sruti commonly appended for liturgical 
purposes to Srividya rituals in both Kaula and Samaya traditions. Thus, 
not only can Tripura Upanisad’s contents be interpreted as dealing with 
external ritual matters (bahiryaga), the text itself can be seen as a ritual 
object in traditions that maintain both external and internal types of 
liturgy. While it is possible that Bhaskararaya may also have been familiar 
with the liturgical recitation of the Upanisad when he remarks that the text 
is a companion to the Parasurama Kalpasttra, his comments unambigu- 
ously refer the reader to its content. 

It seems likely that Bhaskararaya chose this work, rather than the 
Tripuratapini or Devi Upanisads, in order to contrast its external rit- 
ual orientation with the internal worship (antaryaga) presented in the 
Bhavana Upanisad. He also tells us that he wishes to establish a rela- 
tionship between Tripura Upanisad and the Parasurama Kalpasitra. The 
relationship of his Tripura and Bhavana Upanisad commentaries to 
his only other Upanisad commentary, the Kaula Upanisadbhasya Bhas- 
kararaya does not fully explain. He does, however, suggest in Tripura 
Upanisadbhasya that Kaula Upanisad provides the means by which one 
can correctly interpret Srividya’s Kaula Tantric elements.*? 

Bhaskararaya’s works, though historically recent, are no less significant 
as an authoritative presentation of Vaidika Tantrism. As a Sakta Tantric 
writer and as an authority on Srividya, he is best compared to the great 
Kashmiri Saiva Tantric, Abhinavagupta: brilliantly erudite, vastly learned 
in all aspects of his tradition and in those of others and, moreover, 
encyclopedic in his references. Just as all Trika philosophy in Kashmiri 
Saiva tradition must deal with Abhinavagupta, so Srividya tradition that 
follows Bhaskararaya must deal with his legacy. His work should not only 
be considered an important interpretation of past Sakta Tantric traditions 
because of its fair and thorough treatment of major concepts, it also serves 
as a bench mark for contemporary tradition. 

Taken apart from any commentary, Tripura Upanisad is at best esoteric 
and at worst utterly incomprehensible. Within Srividya, the Upanisad’s 
appeal has not been limited to Kaula-oriented adepts. Ramananda’s 
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commentary indicates that Samayins have also taken an interest in the 
text.8% Both Tripura Upanisad and Bhavana Upanisad have gained increas- 
ing popularity and importance in South Indian Srividya following the 
composition of Bhaskararaya’s commentaries. There is little doubt that 
their significance for contemporary tradition is almost wholly the result of 
Bhaskararaya’s efforts. Even Srividya adepts who distance themselves from 
Kaulism consider Bhaskararaya an authoritative and influential voice in 
their traditions. It is difficult to tell precisely when Tantrics outside 
Bhaskararaya’s lineages began to be influenced by his works. The social, 
political, and technological changes in modern India have transformed the 
tradition dramatically: what were once secret and privately circulated 
documents are now matters of the public record and available in print. The 
advent of print technology has been an important factor in the develop- 
ment of recent Tantric tradition.** 

From the perspective of the historian of religion, the Upanisad’s 
questionable antiquity and its place in earlier forms of $akta Tantrism do 
not detract from its importance as a source of Tantric thought. While its 
shifting subjects make for a less than perfectly coherent presentation, its 
contents raise crucial issues in Tantric tradition. Within the span of sixteen 
verse couplets nearly every major theme within Sakta Tantric tradition is 
raised, from the goddess’s various forms to the role of mantras, medita- 
tion, and various rituals. As a Kaula-oriented text advocating the ritual use 
of wine, meat, sexual intercourse, and erotic meditation, Tripura Upanisad 
deals with Tantrism’s most radical doctrines and practices. 

Unlike his commentary on Bhavana Upanisad which emphasizes inter- 
nal sacrifice (antaryaga) involving the symbolism of the sricakra or his 
independent treatise, Varivasyarahasya which focuses on the esoteric 
interpretations of the Srividya mantra, the Tripura Upanisad raises both 
issues without specific or technical interpretations.*° We must next address 
how the study of the text as a scripture within Vedic and Tantric traditions 


should proceed. 


2 


Studying the ‘Text: 
Translating, Studying, 
and Interpreting Scripture 


In order to translate and interpret the Tripura Upanisad we 
must consider for whom it is a sacred text and what it would mean to call 
it “scripture.” The distinction to be made is between the Upanisad as a 
document or as literature per se and as a scripture, that is, a text, oral or 
written, that is deemed sacred by groups or persons. William A. Graham’s 
work on the orality of scripture has sharpened this discussion. He says: 


The study of a text as a document focuses on the historical 
background and the origin and growth of the text. The study 
of a text as scripture, on the other hand, focuses upon its 
contextual meaning, interpretation and use—that is, the on- 
going role the text has played in a tradition, not only in formal 
exegesis, but in every sector of life. To put it succinctly, 
“scripture” is not a literary genre but a religiohistorical one, 
and it must be understood as such.! 


He goes on to say that scriptures have a “relational quality,” a key issue 


for Our Own investigation. 


This relational quality—or, if one prefers, contextual or 
functional quality—is of paramount importance for the study 
of scripture in the history of religion. Recognition of it is 
recognition that the significant “scriptural” characteristics of a 


text belong . . . to its role in a community and in individual 
lives. 


If a Tantric text such as Tripura Upanisad is to be studied as scripture 
rather than as literature we must not only locate it in history but 
contextualize it within the community for whom it is significant. In the 
case of Tantric materials the situation is determined by a complex set of 
hermeneutical conditions. We should ask: What are the conditions under 
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which Tantrics classify their scriptures differently from other Hindus? 
What factors would lead an “orthodox” Hindu to reject a text such as 
Tripura Upanisad? 

Tantric texts, and Tripura Upanisad in particular, offer no exception to 
the relational character of scripture that Graham describes. The Upanisad, 
unlike the Tantras per se, is sruti and as such must be considered an oral 
text to be “heard.” This is not to say that traditionalists have refrained 
from dealing with it as a written text, rather that its mode of presentation 
and the context in which it is used will cause it to be treated and 
understood differently. For example, when it is an object of intellectual 
reflection and subject to written commentary it functions differently than 
if it is generated orally and used liturgically as a Vedic mantra. As a written 
(or oral) scripture that is examined for content, the Upanisad is an 
objectified form of knowledge that needs to be interpreted in order to be 
useful. Interpretation that takes a written form, however, is never finished 
but rather is treated as a part of a tradition of living, oral interpretations. 
Texts without oral interpretations are either inert or lacking in authority 
within lineages that do not preserve them. 

In a different sense, and similar to its liturgical use, the written text may 
also function as a type of physical icon, that is, as an objectification of 
authority that does not require an examination of its contents to be 
significant. In fact, one could argue that understanding its content has 
little to do with its sacrality. Its physical form is itself the objectification of 
its content as Truth. Similarly, the oral recitation of the Upanisad is 
significant because it too has the form of revelation (srutz). In this situation 
also the Upanisad’s meanings may be virtually irrelevant to the adept.* 
When used liturgically the Upanisad is pure mantra: an objectification of 
Truth as performative utterance. The very sound of the Upanisad is Truth, 
regardless of what it apparently says. 

This performative, oral aspect of the Upanisad, so important to its use 
among contemporary Srividya adepts, is not Bhaskararaya’s concern. It is 
clear, however, that he intends for written works to be augmented by 
oral interpretations. Since Tantric sources are not only composed in 
obscure and technical language but presuppose oral interpretation and/or 
other forms of commentary, their interpretation as well as their historical 
status in the Hindu canon depends upon the vitality of tradition. While 
Bhaskararaya’s commentary is one historical instantiation of traditional 
written instruction, it presupposes knowledge that is not Tantric per se. 
Beyond a familiarity with the extremely technical and nuanced language 
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of the Tantric tradition, Bhaskararaya assumes fluency in the traditions of 
Sanskrit grammar (vyakarana), ritual interpretation (mimamsa), theology 
(siddhanta), and philosophy (darsana). The Tantric adept, we are led to 
conclude, must also be a master of exoteric arts and sciences. 

Bhaskararaya also supposes that his readers are familiar with his other 
works, including his exceptionally complex interpretation of the Vama- 
kesvara Tantra, the Setubandha, and his technical masterpiece on mantric 
theory, the Varivasyarahasya. In short, his style suggests that he had an 
extremely limited audience in mind—one consisting almost entirely of his 
own disciples, who would surely have had access to his other works and to 
his oral explanations. 

To consider a Tantric text as scripture we must establish its canonical 
relations with other texts—Tantric and non-Tantric—in light of its cate- 
gorization and treatment. But, more important, we must acknowledge 
that a critical treatment cannot exclude those for whom it is scripture. We 
must be exceedingly cautious, however, not to confuse the scholarly task of 
an exegesis of the Upanisad with the theological agenda of those for whom 
it is sacred word. 

The exegetical process has at least two stages. First, we must accept the 
fact that without an informed guide making creative decisions involving 
word meanings, the interpretation of doctrines and symbolism, and the 
appropriate contextual sense of concepts and formulations, it is impossible 
to arrive at any understanding or rendering of the text 7 Sanskrit. The leap 
from an interpretive understanding of the meanings of esoteric Sanskrit 
vocabulary to English or any other language is yet another, second stage in 
the interpretive process. 

To obtain a rendering of the text that is acceptable to traditionalists one 
need not be a Srividya adept, as certain traditionalists may believe. When 
one gathers traditional oral commentary, often in several languages at a 
time, the translation process involves an enormous degree of conceptual 
latitude and interpretation for both scholar and adept. 

However, interpretations based solely on written accounts will mis- 
represent the tradition and separate us further from understanding the text 
as scripture by appearing incomplete, misleading, and even utterly non- 
sensical to the initiated adept.* This is not to say that one should rely solely 
on the interpretations of initiated adepts or that a “correct” interpretation 
of the text can be achieved by creating a consensus from a committee of 
initiate-scholars. While the understanding of adepts is indispensible to any 
rendering of the text, it is also liable to reflect the interpretive biases, 
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idiosyncracies, and intellectual abilities of individuals and of lineage 
traditions. To collect a variety of opinions from as many interpreters as 
possible would conceivably produce either a consensus interpretation that 
represents no one traditional view of the text, or such a large number of 
translations and interpretations as to render the task unmanageable. These 
problems, of course, are predicated on a no less formidable scholarly 
undertaking: one must acquire secret esoteric teaching from scholar- 
initiates who usually limit their instruction to those within their lineage. 
As we have noted earlier, these and other related methodological obstacles 
have foreshadowed previous scholarly efforts:° 

When we say that Tantric texts, like scriptures in religious traditions, 
should be viewed relationally we do not mean that they are utterly relative. 
Texts do not mean whatever we would like them to say. Rather, it is a 
matter of coming to terms with how ideas might be accurately, rather than 
literally, represented. The distinction between the scholar of Tantrism and 
the Tantric adept is profound on this point: to the scholar, texts and their 
historical interpretations are entirely human artifacts that should be 
understood as elements within a structure of religious and social history. 
The sacred nature of the text, then, is not a quality of it but of the way it 
has been treated vis-a-vis other comparable religious artifacts. 

As I engaged Tantric adepts to read and comment upon Bhaskararaya’s 
Tripura Upanisadbhasya some offered only minimal assistance, put off by 
the possibility of revealing secret meanings to the uninitiated. The vast 
majority of contemporary adepts, however, were not only helpful but 
enthusiastic supporters of the endeavor. As one scholar said: 


The time has come to make information about our traditions 
more available. This does not mean opening the doors to 
anyone who wishes to practice. That is different. It is time to 
dispel the misconceptions about our practices. 

Our books are now publicly available, we must respond or 
else be further misunderstood. Our secrets will not be violated 
by telling the truth about ourselves.” 


Having gained access to traditionalists’ opinions the scholar is left with 
the unsettled issue of how to decide which interpretation offers an accurate 
understanding of the text. The traditionalist cited above was not deeply 
concerned with the revelation of Tantric ideas or practices, which he 
insisted remained more or less inert without proper initiation but rather 
with the social consequences of being labeled a Tantric. To be a Tantric, he 
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noted, suggests moral degeneration. While others may interpret the text to 
suit their own standards, for him there was only one correct interpretation 
for members of /zs lineage. 

Finally, determining which interpretation of the text is “correct” remains 
a matter of scholarly judgment. Since consensus interpretation takes one 
farther away from any historical instantiation of the text as “scripture,” one 
must weigh more heavily the opinions of some adepts rather than others. 
In this case I have considered particularly the opinions of two particular 
scholar-initiates; their insights, I determined, represented the most plau- 
sible and intellectually well-informed understanding of the text available to 
me.® Reading Tripura Upanisadbhasya with a critical appreciation of 
Bhaskararaya’s other works, I have not always followed these adepts’ 
interpretations but have sought to incorporate what the commentator has 
said elsewhere and what he means to say as he engages his tradition’s 
scripture. 

Scripture’s relational quality requires the critical reader to engage a text 
in two distinctively different ways. First, one must define and classify the 
texts (oral or written) comparatively within a broad tradition: an under- 
standing of scripture depends on a typology of the “word” and its 
canonization. Thus, scripture must be appreciated as a human artifact 
whose sacred quality or qualities are not inherent but constructed in social 
history. Second, one must deal with a scripture’s sacred nature in relation 
to other types of sacred objects, such as icons, rituals, or other signs and 
in contrast with other texts (and objects) that are not similarly treated. The 
point is that we must not arbitrarily limit our understanding of scripture 
merely to that which is read. Scripture, as Graham has shown, is not 
merely holy writ.” This is but one of its dimensions. Rather, we must deal 
with how it functions within a particular historical setting because of what 
people believe it to be. 

Unlike the theologian who is interested in discovering what sacred 
characteristics it intrinsically bears, the historian of religion is concerned 
only with how scriptures function and relate to other phenomena in the 
comparative structure of socioreligious perceptions. The present study 
seeks not only to retrieve Bhaskararaya’s opinions and ideas but to engage 
them through persons for whom they are important—and who can be said 
to represent the community of Bhaskararaya’s intellectual peers.'° Rather 
than include non-Tantrics in the interpretive process of reading the 
Upanisad as sruti, I have deliberately chosen to create a reading that at 
least some within the contemporary Vaidika Tantric tradition would 
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recognize. The point is that scriptural characteristics of Tripura Upanisad, 
like those of scriptures in other religious traditions, do not belong to the 
text but to its role in community and in individual lives. This premise is the 
foundational hermeneutic principle of the present study. The location of 
the text within Hindu tradition is a matter of how it is engaged and who 
engages it. 

Reading the text not only as part of a literary tradition but as scripture 
within the Srividya school is the next step in our study. While this effort 
is hardly exhaustive, it is a beginning for future studies of Tantric texts and 
theology by historians of religion. As Jonathan Z. Smith writes, 


... a prime object of study for the historian of religion ought 
to be theological tradition, taking the term in its widest sense, 
in particular those elements that are concerned with canon and 
exegesis. That is to say, bracketing any presuppositions as to its 
character as revelation (and from this question, the historian 
of religion must abstain), the radical and arbitrary redirection 
represented by the notion of canon and the ingenuity repre- 
sented by the rule-governed exegetical enterprise of applying 
the canon to every dimension of human life is the most 
characteristic, persistent, and obsessive religious activity. It is, 
at the same time, the most profoundly cultural, and hence, the 
most illuminating for what ought to be the essentially anthro- 
pological view of the historian of religion and a conception of 
religion as human labor. The application as well as the judge- 
ment of the relative adequacy of particular applications to a 
community’s life situation remains the indigenous theologian’s 
task, but the study of the process, particularly the study of 
comparative systematics and exegesis, ought to become a major 
preoccupation of the historian of religion." 


3 Reading the Text 


Introducing Sakta Tantrism through a Scripture 


The use of a particular text to introduce major themes within 
the catholic Tantric tradition is bound by certain constraints. Foremost is 
that no single text will necessarily be considered scripture by all Tantrics— 
either in whole or in part. A given primary text may itself maintain a 
sectarian view; it may express limited interpretations of broader and more 
complex issues raised in the larger tradition. Further, a commentary on a 
primary text renders partial its own sectarian tradition. In the present case 
we must at times also refer to Bhaskararaya’s other works in order to 
develop an accurate picture of his views. A commentator may espouse 
views taken to be normative that are treated very differently elsewhere 
within the sect’s scriptures or by other commentators. We cannot and 
should not assume consistency of interpretation within a historically 
diverse sectarian tradition. 

The historical interpreter is to some extent constrained by the subject 
matter of the primary (or root-, mila) text since he must explicate the 
scripture rather than simply relay his own independent views. In the case 
of Bhaskararaya we might also suppose that he trained most of the text’s 
initial intended audience himself, that is, at least as far as Srividya Tantrism 
is concerned. Clearly, the author never intended his Tantric works to reach 
an audience of noninitiates. Though he lived in a period in which the 
technology and resources of his age would have offered him a wider 
audience, Bhaskararaya is not interested in reaching beyond his small circle 
of adepts. As a Hindu traditionalist writing in Sanskrit, he works within 
a very limited Indian context; as a Tantric writing only for other Tantrics, 
he exhibits no interest in matters outside this setting.! 

We will emphasize Bhaskararaya’s engagement with Tripura Upanisad as 
a “whole,” that is, as a “scripture” within a Tantric canon, and as a series 
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of specific teachings that contribute to the conceptual body of his 
tradition. The second task forms the substance of the interpretive exegesis 
that follows; a more thorough consideration of Bhaskararaya’s notion of 
the role of scripture within Tantric tradition is left to the Conclusion. To 
study Bhaskararaya’s Srividya, however, we must first define and classify 
the broader tradition with which he identifies. 


The Srividya School: Defining and Classifying 
Saktism and Tantrism 


The Srividya school locates itself within the much larger 
traditions of goddess worship or Saktism and Hindu Tantrism. While 
Saktism and Tantrism are closely aligned historically, they are not identical. 
The Srividya school becomes identifiable as a body of oral teachings from 
the period of its initial emergence and diffusion, perhaps as early as the 
fourth or fifth centuries.-By the sixth century, elements of Srividya in 
written form are present in the work of Tirumilar, a Saiva mystic (siddha) 
writing in Tamil.” Tirumilar’s reference may also provide the earliest 
written record of explicit Hindu Tantric teaching. The extent to which 
Tirumilar’s suggestive remarks represent a developed sectarian form of 
Sakta Tantrism is yet to be determined. Srividya, like most Sanskrit-based 
forms of Hindu Tantrism, certainly predates its first systematic literary 
presentations in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.? 

Before venturing further into the nuances of the sect’s history and 
theology, it is important to offer operative general definitions of Saktism 
and Tantrism. The two are not mutually inclusive terms. The basic 
difference between them provides a critical conceptual distinction. While 
Tantrism is best understood as a general set of principles, concepts, and 
practices, Saktism is but one theological format in which Tantric elements 
are expressed. Teun Goudriaan has put forth a definition of Saktism and 
circumscribed its relationship to Tantrism: 


Saktism is defined in different ways. ... Sometimes it is 
incorrectly identified with “the cult of female deities in gen- 
eral”. . . . It can be shortly characterized as the worship of Sakti 
...Le., the universal and all-embracing dynamis which mani- 
fests itself in human experience as a female divinity. To this 
should be added that inseparably connected with her is an 
inactive male partner as whose power of action and movement 
the Sakti functions. . . . It is therefore not enough to say that 
a Sakta worships the female as ultimate principle; nor is it 
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correct categorically to state that Saktism is characterized by 
the use of the five [“prohibited substances” known as] 
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mahkivas.... Like “Tantrism”, “Saktism” is sometimes also 
used in a wider meaning. It makes sense to distinguish an 
“independent” from a “dependent” variety. ... In the latter 


case, the Sakti(s) is (are) worshipped within the fold of another 
denomination (like Vaisnavism or Jainism) without constitut- 
ing the essence of its creed and practice, while in the Sakta sect 
proper the Sakti is the chief divinity. Although Saktism is often 
defined also by means of typical ritual practices, it is advisable 
to restrict the use of this term for a world view oriented 
towards Sakti, while Tantrism should be applied to a conglom- 
erate of ritual and yogic practices and presuppositions. 


Goudriaan makes clear that not all Saktas are Tantrics and that Tantrism, 
unlike Saktism, is not restricted to any one Hindu denomination, or even 
to any single Indian religious tradition. Saktas, in their specific sectarian 
formulations, may focus on beneficent or horrific aspects of the goddess, 
or both. These aspects of the goddess appear in any number of names and 
forms. 

At the “entry level” Tantrics identify the goddesses of particular interest 
to them with the goddesses of classical Hindu mythology, regional 
folklore, and popular belief. Tantrics then add other features to these 
exoteric figures. While not all names and forms of the goddess as they 
appear in the Puranic literature are significant in Tantric Saktism, deities 
with Tantric significance either have clearly developed identities in the 
larger Hindu mythological (purana) traditions or are present in the 
popular traditions of Hindu worship. Often popular Hindu deities acquire 
Tantric interpretations as ancillary figures in the Sakta’s ritual pantheon. 

Tantrism entails specific forms of sadhana or spiritual discipline, the 
Sanskrit term taken from the verbal root Vsadh or V sidh, meaning to 
accomplish or to conquer. Tantric sd#dhana is not one form of spiritual 
discipline but, more precisely, a class of disciplines and concepts which 
gain their Tantric identity when grouped together. In the most general 
sense, a Tantric spiritual discipline (sadhana) is defined as a systematic 
quest for worldly prosperity, empowerment, and final liberation by 
esoteric means. These esoteric means include the recitation of sacred 
sounds (mantras), the use of gestures (mudras), the identification of 
sounds and deities with the body (mydsa), and the application of these and 
other elements, especially yega and philosophical inquiry, in practical and 
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ritualized forms of contemplative worship (pija or upasana) requiring 
specialized initiation (diksa).5 

The description and explanation of sadhana, or of some aspect of 
sadhana, is the principal feature of Tantric texts. While Tantric literature 
includes discussion of speculative issues such as cosmology, cosmogony, 
and metaphysics, these matters are closely tied to practical and especially 
ritual concerns. Sakta Tantric sources in particular place their discussion of 
speculative matters almost entirely in ritual and yogic contexts. Philosoph- 
ical inquiry combining with practical ritualism, such as one commonly 
finds in the works of Abhinavagupta and other Kashmiri Tantrics, is 
relatively uncommon in Sakta Tantric writings. Generally, theological or 
speculative inquiry within Tantric sources is viewed as part of the broader 
interpretation of one’s practical sédhana or it is assumed and therefore is 
not discussed. 

While not all Sakta Tantrics agree, Bhaskararaya and other intellectuals 
consider abstract philosophical inquiry to be part of the sadhana of 
liberative knowledge (jana). However, all Tantric intellectuals emphasize 
that sadhana must involve more than the acquisition of a correct intellec- 
tual understanding of ultimate truth. It requires both correct understand- 
ing (j#ana per se) and active ritual participation leading the aspirant to 
experiential knowledge (bhavanajnana).° 

Sakta Tantric theology, in classical Indian philosophical terms, espouses 
a peculiar form of samuccayavdda or “combination doctrine.” Samucca- 
yavada is the doctrine that final liberation (moksa) must involve a 
combination of knowledge (j#ana) and action (karma), including special- 
ized forms of ritual performance.” This position distinguishes Sakta 
Tantrics from the non-Tantric kevalddvaita or nondualism of Sankara and 
his followers. Sakta Tantrics can be aligned more closely to the so-called 
Difference-and-Identity school (bhedabheda) of Bhaskara the Vedantin.® 
According to the Tantric, neither knowledge—of which intellectual in- 
quiry is but one type—nor active involvement in ritual (or any other type 
of action) will by itself insure liberation. Tantric combination doctrine, 
however, does give clear priority to knowledge (jvana) as the salvific force. 
Rituals have no liberative efficacy except as part of a pattern of contem- 
plative worship (upasana) in which the aspirant acquires a direct experi- 
ence (anubhava) of the Absolute (brahman). 

Bhaskararaya distinguishes contemplative worship (upasana), which 
includes ritual but which is directed towards the acquisition of personal 
insight (anubhava), from ritual per se. Commenting on Kaula Upanisad, 
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which states that “knowledge is the cause of liberation” (jnanam 
moksaikavranam), Bhaskararaya says he will refrain from “unnecessary 
elaboration.” The meaning, he says resolutely, is clear. He remarks later in 
the same commentary that liberative knowledge is not merely a release 
from the bonds of individual ignorance (anvamala) but a positive 
experience of the Absolute. Elsewhere, posed in the guise of a classic 
nondualist theologian, he says, “Obtaining that [knowledge (jnana) 
which is not different from one’s true Self (atman) | means the blossoming 
of knowledge as the extinction of ignorance.”? 

Abhinavagupta writing in a different context summarizes the Tantric view 
when he remarks, “For knowledge to be fulfilled it must emanate from texts 
[sastra], from the investigation with a wise teacher, and directly from oneself?!° 

Tantric spiritual discipline (s#dhana) entails both existential insight and 
active involvement at physical, verbal, and mental levels. For Tantrics such 
as those in the Srividya school, sadhana often includes (and sometimes 
requires) a combination of theological education and specific forms of 
ritual discipline. However, the role or the necessity of theological educa- 
tion is a matter of controversy among Tantrics. While some, such as 
Bhaskararaya, suggest that it is vital for developing an effective sadhana, 
others maintain that it is tangential and possibly detrimental to the 
acquisition of knowledge (j#ana) as a personal experience (anubhava) of 
ultimate truth.'' As Abhinavagupta says, the sources which authenticate 
experiential knowledge are threefold: scripture (agama or sastra), the word 
of the guru (yukti, or reasoning), and one’s own experience (pratyaksa).'* 

In sum, Tantric theology is not distinguished from non-Tantric tradi- 
tions by its emphasis on the achievement of a personal insight through a 
combination of knowledge and ritual action. Rather, Tantrics are different 
from non-Tantrics by the types of disciplines (sadhana) they employ to 
reach these common Hindu goals. 

Tantric sadhana is twofold, described as “external” and “internal” types 
of sacrifice (yaga). Simply put, this means that most Tantric disciplines 
specify types of external ritual, including the use of material substances 
(such as water, fire, and, in the Tantric case, wine, meat, etc.,) and internal, 
contemplative acts, (such as the recitation of mantras). Further, Tantric 
rituals, through a variety of yogic practices, transform external objects into 
symbolic counterparts. While this discussion of external and internal 
sacrifice (and this specific vocabulary) does not arise in every sect or with 
the frequency it does within the Srividya school, the basic concepts are 
common to all Hindu Tantrics. 
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Tantric sadhana does not necessarily require outward forms of physical, 
mental, and verbal discipline: it may be a purely contemplative and 
symbolic approach to ritual action. External sacrifice (babiryaga) involves 
observable actions involving complicated liturgies and ritual substances, as 
well as the incorporation of specific types of physical yoga, meditation, and 
symbology. Internal sacrifice (antaryaga) concentrates on transforming the 
same external elements and substances into purely contemplative acts and 
mental images with esoteric significance. 

In Srividya the discussion of internal and external sacrifice does not 
center on which of the two forms of practice is superior. Like all Tantrics, 
Srividya adepts agree that external rites must be gradually internalized. 
Rather, the discussion focuses on the issue of whether internalization and 
the transformation of external objects into their subtle counterparts 
gradually supplant the injunctions for external rites. Bhaskararaya argues, 
like most Tantrics, that external disciplines should never be completely 
forsaken. Ritual acts have a transformative effect on both behavior and 
understanding. The external forms of practice are gradually transformed 
by contemplation. Forsaking all external rituals, he says, can lead to 
confusion, lethargy, or self-complacence. A still worse situation arises 
when the absence of a visible discipline creates a bad example for others 
less accomplished and still in need of religious examples. 

Laksmidhara and the Samayacarins, however, advocate the complete 
relinquishment of external ritual substances and other elements of outward 
discipline. Contemplative ritual acts, however, are not eliminated nor is 
action itself denied a role in the path to liberation. Rather than forsake 
action (karma) in favor of knowledge (j#ana), the Samayins interpret 
action to be a form of knowledge.'* Thus, actions whether they are 
internal or external, complement and combine with abstract theological 
formulations. Laksmidhara emphasizes the substitution of symbolic 
counterparts for external images and ritual prescriptions; this internaliza- 
tion alone, he says, effects liberation. 

Tantric interpretations of external and internal sacrifice, however, do not 
distinguish them clearly from non-Tantric ones. Tantric discussiohs of 
ritual, knowledge, and the role of human action closely parallel discussions 
in non-Tantric traditions. The matter of external/internal sacrifice, for 
example, can be seen as a continuation of the long-standing dispute 
between Vedic ritualists committed to the efficacy of sacrifice in itself and 
Upanisadic seers committed to knowledge or contemplative yoga. Thus, 
however important the discussion of internal and external sacrifice in 
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Tantric sadhana may be for understanding Tantrism, it is not a unique 
feature of Tantric traditions. 

Defining Tantrism, however, as a type of sadhana redirects us to a more 
precise method for determining Tantrism’s characteristic features. We can 
approach the problems involved in defining Tantrism by reconsidering the 
term “Tantric” as a classification. “Tantric” is a taxon within the more 
broadly construed phenomenon we identify as Hinduism.'* We should 
then ask: Can “Tantric” as a term for classifying certain texts, individuals, 
or traditions within Hinduism be understood by resorting to a single 
principle of differentiation? That is to say, should Tantrism be classified 
monothetically? Can we determine a sine qua non for Tantrism—a “that 
without which” something Tantric would not be itself? 

Developing a monothetic classification proves problematic. Not only is 
it doubtful that unique features exist for catholic Hindu Tantrism, but the 
very pursuit of a monothetic mode of classification may lead us to a serious 
misunderstanding of Tantric phenomena. For example, if one suggests that 
the key Tantric feature is the use of radical or socially antinomian rituals in 
sadhana, specifically pancamakara and kamakala meditation, then we must 
exclude Laksmidhara and the Samayacarins. The result is that our 
classification becomes too narrow and fails to account for all the evidence. 
Despite their protestations, the Samayacarins, in both theory and practice, 
are more like other Tantrics than they are like non-Tantric Hindus. 
Samayins retain many distinctive Tantric traits, including admission of 
non-twice-born initiates into their fold, despite their interpretation of 
Srividya as a wholly Vedic sadhana. 

If we look to a characteristic that occurs in every instance in Tantrism, 
such as a special initiation (diks@) obtained from a guru or the doctrines 
involving ritual and knowledge or internal/external sadhana, then the 
category becomes too broad. Non-Tantric Hindu traditions may also 
require a type of specialized initiation. Since no one feature alone suffices 
to distinguish Tantrics from non-Tantrics, we can assert that no single 
differentia exists to classify a phenomenon as “Tantric.” Thus, monothetic 
classification is impossible. 

A more useful and accurate method for understanding the class of 
Tantric phenomena is to view the concept as a polythetic classification in 
which a “large (but unspecified) number of properties or characteristics are 
possessed by a ‘large number’ of class members.”'* The method is akin to 
looking for a set of family resemblances by which one identifies a given 
member. Thus, a Tantric phenomenon may retain certain necessary criteria 
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for admission to the class but no longer possess sufficient criteria. In other 
words, Tantric phenomena need not possess all the defining characteristics 
of the taxon “Tantric” and there is no a priori justification for deciding 
that any single characteristic is the most definitive. “Tantric” characteristics 
fall within the broader definitional properties we recognize as “Hindu,” 
but when taken as a unified, polythetic class such characteristics provide a 
way of distinguishing the Tantric from the non-Tantric Hindu. 

Identifying a Tantric by self-designation also proves inadequate. Unlike 
in the case of Hinduism, in which self-reference to “the Veda” specifies the 
class of Hindus, in the case of the adjective “Tantric”? meaning one who 
identifies with the Tantra, the same method proves insufficient. It is here 
we see the value of using a polythetic classification: a Tantric phenomenon 
need not call itself “Tantric” to be Tantric. A text, tradition, or individual 
need only possess a significant number of those characteristics that define 
Tantrism as a polythetic class. This method will allow us to classify those 
arch-conservative Samayacarins, who do not call themselves Tantrics, as 
Tantric. Further, it accounts for conservative Kaula Tantric adepts who 
sometimes dissociate themselves from the term Tantric because it suggests 
a sadhana involving moral lassitude or “black magic.” An aversion to using 
the term Tantric on the part of many contemporary Srividya adepts should 
not prevent us from calling them Tantrics—despite colloquial meanings or 
historical connotations.’° 

A polythetic classification, then, is statistical method inasmuch as it 
admits that Hindu Tantrics must possess a large number of Tantric 
characteristics that may be shared individually by many non-Tantric 
Hindus. Deciding which characteristics make up the Tantric taxonomy is 
the scholar’s decision. The success of the method will rest largely on 
scholarly judgments. We should emphasize, however, that the procedure 
should not be idiosyncratic even if it is, in an important and positive sense, 
reductionist. There need only be a general agreement about which generic 
characteristics are present in the majority of cases. As Jonathan Z. Smith 
observes, much depends on the precision with which we resolve the 
questions regarding what constitutes a “large (but unspecified)” number 
of properties and a “large number” of individuals. Our effort concentrates 
on applying the polythetic mode of classification in order to relate generic 
Tantric characteristics to a specific case. 

I will avoid making a statistical study here and instead focus on how a 
preliminary definition and classification of Hindu Tantric phenomena 
might begin. The crucial point is that Tantric characteristics are nor unique 
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with respect to other Hindu forms of thought and practice; while 
Tantrism has no essence and no singular feature, it can nevertheless be 
defined and classified in a way that distinguishes the Tantric from the 
non-Tantric. One need only demonstrate that a given phenomenon 
possesses a large number of the properties identified as either necessary or 
common features of the Tantric class. 

Tantric schools, such as Srividya, also develop sets of properties that 
distinguish them internally from other Tantrics. Some of these distinguish- 
ing properties, such as Srividya’s srividya mantra, are unique inasmuch as 
they form a subclass within a larger class of generic phenomena, namely, 
the class of all mantras used by Tantrics and, more broadly, by Hindus. 
Sectarian Tantric schools are internally polythetic, that is, not all members 
of the school possess (or must possess) all of the school’s defining 
characteristics to be a part of the sectarian tradition.'” 

Srividya is exemplary of the synthetic structure of Tantrism and of the 
usefulness of polythetic classification. It shares basic elements of Tantrism 
and Sakta theology and so distinguishes itself from non-Tantric and 
non-Sakta forms of Hinduism. Yet within the Sakta Tantric class, it creates 
an identity by providing distinctive symbolic components that follow 
generic patterns. For example, Srividya’s ritual use of initiation (diksa), 
sound formulations (mantras), and complex diagrams (yantras, literally, 
“machines”), are common Sakta Tantric features. Srividya’s particular forms 
of initiation, mantra, and yantra provide its theological identity and create 
a basis for understanding the sect as a bounded religious community. 

Goudriaan, Padoux, and other scholars have developed lists of descrip- 
tive and theoretical criteria that, with certain qualifications, describe the 
key generic characteristics of Hindu Tantrism. However, because these 
generic features are the taxa of the polythetic class “Tantric,” they do not 
apply in every case, as our present study of Srividya demonstrates. Further, 
as Jonathan Z. Smith has shown in the case of Judaism, though certain 
characteristics must apply in all cases, other features are less frequent. A 
single necessary criterion, which in this case includes, for example, forms 
of initiation (diks@), will not suffice to distinguish the Tantric from the 
non- Tantric. 

As descriptive criteria, the generic features of Hindu Tantrism outline 
those characteristics that most consistently appear in a large number of 
sectarian traditions. However, they may also appear within the larger class 
of phenomena we identify as “Hindu.” In other words, non-Tantrics may 
bear several features that collectively distinguish Tantrism. When taken as 
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a whole class of phenomena, however, these descriptive criteria provide a 
definition of the Tantric vis 4 vis the non-Tantric. Classifying Tantrism will 
further enable us to differentiate one sectarian form of Tantrism from 
another. As noted, Tantric schools, such as Srividya, create specific and 
sometimes unique forms of generic concepts and practices. These we will 
investigate further below.'® 

The principal generic features of Hindu Tantrism shared across sectarian 
lines involve both speculative and practical elements. All Tantrics charac- 
teristically combine theoretical and intellectual concepts with practical 
ritual formulations and prescriptions. The following ten points briefly 
summarize and augment our description of Tantric sadhana. 

1. Tantric texts and traditions are “extra-Vedic” despite the opinion of 
certain writers, such as Bhaskararaya, that Tantric sources are simply an 
extension of Vedic traditions. Tantric sources are not part of the conventional 
canon of Hindu scriptures. Rather, they are “additional” and esoteric both as a 
canon of Hindu sources and as a class of practices, concepts, and traditions. 

Tantric texts and traditions often claim to supersede conventional 
sources of the Vedic legacy as the most appropriate means to salvation in 
the degenerate kaliyuga. Tantrics treat their texts as special, additional aids 
for the disciplined religious life. Therefore, not everyone qualified by birth 
to study the Vedas meets the additional, extra-Vedic requirements for 
Tantric initiation, practice, and study. This does not necessarily require the 
Tantric to reject the texts, traditions, or practices of exoteric Hinduism but 
rather to subordinate them, either as separate or inferior forms of sadhana. 

Some Hindu Tantrics, by making explicit their desire to create an 
alternative to established sources, openly question the usefulness and 
efficacy of conventional Hindu texts and tradition. For these more 
anti-establishment Tantrics, Tantric sadhana is anti-Vedic in the sense of 
rendering other forms of Hindu tradition practically useless for obtaining 
one’s religious aims. Schools of Tantrism more deeply rooted in brah- 
manical Hinduism prefer instead to treat Tantric sadhana as deliberately 
hidden within the Vedas. 

Thus, we observe that Tantric sources are esoteric in two ways. In one 
sense, they conceal teachings and prevent those who do not qualify from 
entering into the community. In another sense, they create a particular 
communal identity that bestows on the Tantric a sense of privilege. Tantric 
language, concepts, and specific prescriptions not only prevent the unini- 
tiated from gaining access but create an elitist community based on 
interpretation and practice. Tantrism is not only extra-Vedic in doctrinal, 
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textual, and prescriptive terms; as a type of religious virtuosity it extends 
beyond the ordinary boundaries of the Vedic understanding of commu- 
nity. Tantrics in this way form selective groups, or to put it in Tantric 
terms, create “family” (kula) that qualitatively distinguishes itself through 
sectarian formulations of the catholic Tantric tradition. 

While Tantric esotericism is also linked to notions of personal transfor- 
mation on the part of the aspirant and to secret initiation (see point 6 
below), Tantric texts are themselves esoteric quite apart from their 
traditional interpretation. In the case of the Hindu Sakta Tantras written 
in Sanskrit, the language is highly esoteric. It is, however, more technical 
than poetic or metaphorical, as is often the case in the “twilight language” 
(sandhabhasa) of Buddhist Tantra or the upside-down (ulatbams7) vernac- 
ular of writers such as Kabir.'? Thus Hindu Tantric texts are extra-Vedic in 
the sense of being written in an esoteric vocabulary that is radically 
different from that of conventional, exoteric texts. Tantrics not only give 
words specialized meanings but coin new ones. Further, Tantric commen- 
tators are free to eschew conventional methods of explication both in style 
and method. In other words, Tantrism is extra-Vedic not only in content 
but also, in an important sense, in the form of its teaching and transmission. 

2. Tantrism teaches special forms of yoga and spiritual discipline, including 
the quast-phystological kundalini yoga likewise based on esoteric formulations and 
instructions.°° 

Kundalini yoga is a discipline distinctly different from Patafjali’s 
classical yoga. As an extension of the traditions of hatha yoga, it is an 
especially important aspect of Tantric spiritual discipline (sadhana). 
Kundalini yoga involves activating the latent spiritual power or kundalini 
within the individual and guiding it through the channels (madi) and 
psychophysical centers or cakvas which constitute the “subtle” human 
body. The aim of kundalini yoga is to effect a physical, verbal, and mental 
transformation of one’s entire being through disciplines that activate the 
latent divinity which resides in the human body. 

The process of awakening kundalini and the details regarding its 
quasi-physical components are variously described in Tantric sources. For 
example, the exact number of the bodily centers or cakras through which 
kundalini passes on its journey from the base of the spine to the vault of 
the skull differs according to the prescriptions of sectarian Tantric schools. 
The usual number for the body’s main spiritual centers is six, beginning 
with the miladhara cakra at the base of the spine and continuing up to the 
ana cakra located between the eyebrows. The topmost center called the 
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“thousand-petalled lotus” (sahasradalapadma) is, technically speaking, not 
considered a cakra but rather the seat (pitha) on which Sakti (as kundalini ) 
is reunited with the already seated Siva. To this commonly shared Tantric 
cakra theory and imagery, Srividya and others add three more cakras to 
bring the total (nine) in line with other symbolic elements in the doctrinal 
scheme.” The diagram on the yogic centers (see Appendix 1) outlines the 
basic pattern as it is discussed in sources on kundalini yoga. The location 
and names of the three additional cakras discussed in Srividya sources are 
also marked, as are the positions of the right (pimgala) and left (ida) 
channels that parallel the -central (suswmnda) channel through which 
kundalini passes.?? 

Bhaskararaya, following the prescriptions of the Yoginihrdaya, elabo- 
rates on the basic cakra pattern and adds nine more “very secret” centers. 
These nine extra centers begin just above the ava cakra and continue up 
to the thousand-petalled lotus. We can locate them physically between the 
center located at the “third eye” and the vault of the skull.?* 

The cakras of the “subtle” body are systematically identified with sounds 
and deities specially invoked from within the adept’s body. These internal 
forms of divinity located within the human body correspond to external 
deities that preside over various parts of the universe. Through yogic 
practices, including breath control, mental concentration, and the use of 
sound formulas (mantras), the body’s vital forces (prana) are stirred and 
channeled throughout the 72,000 channels (nadi) of the subtle body. 
These various physical, mental, and verbal efforts cause the goddess in the 
form of latent spiritual potential or kundalini to awaken and begin her 
journey upward, passing through each of the subtle body’s cakras and 
through three “knots” (grantha) identified with the gods Brahma, Visnu, 
and Rudra (i.e., Siva) on her way towards the thousand-petalled lotus 
(sahasradalapadma). 

Envisaged in the form of a serpent asleep in the muladhara cakra at the 
base of the spine, kundalini is aroused by both yogic discipline and ritual 
action. In each stage the yogi acquires a different set of accomplishments 
(siddhi) and becomes increasingly more powerful, capable of affecting 
natural and social environments as well as seen and unseen realities. The 
awakening of kundalini occurs over the course of a protracted sadhana of 
physical and mental disciplines.** For Tantrics, the practice of kumdalini 
yoga, and its physical counterpart hatha yoga, is but one vital and 
distinctive element in a much larger sadhana. Certainly no Tantric believes 
there can be progress in one’s sadhana without the awakening of kundalini. 
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While kundalini’s initial sojourns at the various bodily centers are 
temporary and controlled by a ritual process of excitation and pacification, 
her awakening gradually becomes a permanent condition. The adept 
who has fully aroused kundalini achieves liberation-while-yet-living 
(jivanmukti). Such an adept is believed to have completed the reunifica- 
tion of Sakti with Siva or, in philosophical terms, the soul (atman) with 
the Absolute (brahman).?° According to some Tantrics, the full awakening 
of kundalini also brings bodily immortality. Srividya adepts usually eschew 
the discussion of bodily immortality but reiterate that the properly aroused 
kundalini confers innumerable worldly benefits and spiritual powers— 
including longevity and sound health. They warn, however, that one who 
is ill-equipped or not properly trained in kundalini yoga can expect 
life-threatening consequences, including disease and insanity. Further, 
since kundalini arises in stages, the attainment of final liberation may not 
occur over the course of a single birth. Thus, liberation is spoken of as five 
distinct levels or stages of realization. (These are further discussed below.) 

3. Tantrics are at once theists and philosophical nondualists. For Tantrics, 
the Absolute Brahman ts God, who ts at once both One and Many. The Absolute 
is embodied in both material and efficient forms as the deities and demigods of 
the Hindu pantheon. The “gods” exist as both macrocosmic independent realities 
and in muicrocosmic forms within the human body as aspects of the adept’s 
spiritual personality. 

Unlike other Hindus who invoke divinities from “outside? Tantrics 
focus their theological and practical attentions on identifying the divine, 
macrocosmic aspects of reality with their intrinsic microcosmic counter- 
parts. The Tantric’s aim is to make the divine realities a part of the 
individual’s experience as the essence of body, speech, and mind. Just as all 
the diverse spiritual and material forms in the universe are but aspects of 
God (the Absolute Brahman), so the microcosmic divinities within body, 
speech, and mind are but aspects of the soul (atman) and the inner organ 
(antahkarana) of human consciousness. 

Developing a relationship of identification with the divine involves two 
stages of practice. In the first stage, the Tantric affirms a distinction 
between the spiritual and the material forms of reality by ritually sum- 
moning the divine essences in mantra form to manifest themselves in 
body, speech, and mind. The basic Tantric pattern imitates the classical 
Sankhya- Yoga division of reality into spirit (purusa) and matter (prakrtz). 
However, after assuming Sankhyan dualism for practical purposes, the 
Tantric attempts to reunite dichotomous spirit and matter. The Tantric 
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adept then “lays down” (nydsa) the macrocosmic deities by calling upon 
the microcosmic forms that reside within the human personality. This 
elaborate process of interidentification or mydsa is perhaps the most 
important feature of Tantric ritual practice. It provides the essential set of 
relations between the adept as a microcosmic divine self (atman) and the 
macrocosmic reality of Sakti and Siva as the Absolute Brahman. Further, 
it identifies and distinguishes the material and spiritual elements as 
products of a reality created by physical, verbal, and mental components. 
In sectarian Sakta traditions, ritual nyésa is a process by which the 
pantheon of subdeities is systematically identified with aspects of the 
Supreme Sakti and with the individual’s various physical, verbal, and 
mental components. In the second stage, myasa is designed to dissolve the 
distinctions that separate the Tantric adept from the source of his or her 
ultimate being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (ananda). In contrast to 
the classical Sankhya-Yoga model in which the yogi perfectly isolates the 
spirit (purusa) from matter (prakrti), the Tantric yogi achieves a reunifi- 
cation of the material and efficient elements that constitute reality. In 
effect, the Tantric re-cognizes (pratyabhyna) the ultimate nondistinction 
of creation and creator. 

Nyasa as a ritual process of identifying deities as physical, verbal, and 
mental aspects of the adept’s spiritual personality has both worldly and 
soteriological implications. As the adept gradually dissolves the notion of 
a distinction between the divine source and its physical, mental, or verbal 
manifestation, he or she gains a complete mastery over that faculty or form. 

The mudras or symbolic gestures employed in Tantric ritual may be 
included in the broader definition of nyasa. By showing the mudra, the 
Tantric creates a physical manifestation and visual display of divine form; 
not only do mudras give “shape” to the divine in a ritual context, they also 
provide a conceptual link to the qualities or attributes of divinity that are 
made part of the Tantric’s personality. As the Tantric adept shows the 
mudra in the course of contemplative worship (upasana), he or she 
acquires the power associated with that particular aspect of divinity. The 
adept is said to achieve the level of realization with which the mudra is 
associated.”° The mudra literally “seals” the relationship between the adept 
and the deity invoked in the form of the mudra. 

Similarly, the verbal forms of mantras, identified as sound aspects of 
Sakti, affirm and then dissolve the distinctions that appear to exist between 
material and spiritual realities. Mantric speech, in particular, bridges the 
gap between the forms of ordinary speech and their divine source. Mantras 
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of various types, in conjunction with mudras, are then ritually “laid on” 
the body as the Tantric subverts the false mental impression that names 
and forms (ndmariipa) exist apart from ultimate reality and that Self 
(atman) exists apart from its divine origin (brahman). 

The nyéisa process, by which distinctions and differences between the 
divine and mundane are established for the sake of dissolving them, has 
intellectual parallels in the works of non-Tantric Hindu nondualist (a- 
dvaitin) philosophers. In this sense, Tantrics are not different from non- 
Tantrics in kind but rather in emphasis, method, and technique. Among 
Hindu Tantrics, Saktas in particular are responsible for elevating the dis- 
cussion of the various aspects of myasa in ritual (pia) to the center of textual 
consideration. Srividya, in particular, with its well-developed mantra and 
yantra traditions develops myasa to the level of a ritual art. 

4. Tantrism involves elaborate speculations on the nature of sound and 
specifies the ritual use of mantras to bring about soteriological and worldly aims. 

Creation in its material manifestations is paralleled in sounds that are 
metalinguistic formations reflecting the original state of ontological 
unity.?” The Absolute Brahman in its most subtle, prearticulated form is 
“sound” (pac). Brahman-as-sound (sabdabrahman), according to Tantric 
theory, has gradually devolved from a state of transcendent unity into 
subtle and increasingly more mundane forms of sound and language. 
Mantras are the means by which the adept taps into this primordial 
resonance that pervades creation. 

Tantrics develop elaborate speculations and practical ritual formulations 
in order to reestablish the relationship between Brahman-as-sound (sab- 
dabrahman) and speech as we know it. Sabdabrahman is heard in 
condensed verbal formulas or mantras, which in varying degrees manifest 
divinity’s particular aspects. Just as everything exists physically more and 
less subtly as a name and form of the divine, so reality is conceived as 
having subtle and mundane verbal parallels which originate in divinity. 

The Sakta Tantras, apparently following the lead of Kashmiri Saiva 
sources, understand sound (pac) to manifest itself in four stages. Begin- 
ning with its transcendent (para) form as prearticulated sabda, Brahman- 
as-sound devolves in three successive stages from metalanguage into 
ordinary speech. Just as Sakti emerges from an original unity with Siva as 
the physical and spiritual universe, so her parallel forms as sabdabrabman 
gradually emerge as ever more manifest aspects of reality in verbal forms. 

From the standpoint of its divine origin, the process of creation is not 
evolution but devolution, that is, a gradual and deliberate degeneration of 
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originally pure sound. From the standpoint of the manifest world, 
however, the process is a gradual evolution from divine unity into 
increasingly more material names and forms. The Tantric believes that by 
tapping into the higher forms of sound, that is, by using mantras, he or 
she can retrace the process whereby the One becomes Many in the form of 
sound and so acquire its divine characteristics. 

Brahman’s sound aspects achieve their most sublime recognizable, “vulgar” 
form as the forty-eight (or fifty-one) phonemes of the Sanskrit language, i.e., 
as the so-called “little mothers” (matrkds). Mantras, such as the srivdya, often 
occur as collections of meaningless seed (dia) sounds in a meta-Sanskrit that 
transcends ordinary speech. As their name suggests, they are the “seeds” of all 
sounds. Byja mantras thus have no lexical meanings but rather occur as single 
phonemes or collections of sounds. For example, the sv#vidya mantra includes 
both simple phonemes such as “ka” and “la? and the more complex bija “hrim” 
Bias can become extremely complex as well as difficult to pronounce. For 
example, a common bya found in the mantric worship of the guru is 
“hskhphrem.””* In other cases, the bijas combine with other mantric state- 
ments that retain syntactical meanings in Sanskrit and take the form of salu- 
tations or intercessions to a particular divinity. For example, the root-mantra 
(milamantra) of the elephant-headed Ganesa or Ganapati, which reads in 
Sanskrit aum aim brim srim glim glaum gam ganapataye varavarada sarva 
janan me vasamanaya svaha, is partially “translatable.” It might be rendered: 
aum atm trim srim glim glaum gam O Ganapati, O Best of Protectors, allow me 
to control all people, svaha. Each bya within a given mantra will have its own set 
of associations and interpretations. Tantrics maintain that a specific set of 
common bias in different mantras means some form of relationship among the 
deities with which they are identified. In every case, the mantra is a “middle 
level” (madlyama) stage of sabdabrabman, one that links ordinary speech 
(vaikhart) to the higher levels of speech (vac). 

Mantras are then ranked within sectarian traditions. Some are deemed 
more concentrated and subtle manifestations of sabdabrahman than others 
and the root-mantra (mé#lamantra) the most sublime form of all. In 
Srividya, for example, the root-mantra of the goddess known as the srividya 
is the highest form of speech (vac) and the most subtle articulation of 
$abdabrahman. As such, it is considered the source of all other mantras, and 
indeed all other types of sound, which are its lesser devolutions. Further, 
the Srividya is composed entirely of baja syllables and is therefore considered 
superior since it no longer partakes in the mundane aspects of language as 
a means of ordinary communication. 
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To hold the keys to the ritual use of the mantras is to be empowered 
with the ability to control one’s environment, manipulate nature, affect 
social and spiritual events, and, ultimately, guide the course of individual 
salvation (both one’s own and that of others). Mantras are the substance 
and the technological software of Tantric sadhana: Sakta Tantrics call them 
vidya, literally meaning both knowledge and science. 

5. In addition to the use of mantras and physical, anthropomorphic forms 
of divinity in ritual worship, Tantrics also include in their worship other sym- 
bolic elements, especially diagrammatical representations known as yantras, 
mandalas, or cakras. 

While the three terms—yantra, mandala, and cakra—are used inter- 
changeably in Tantric literature, Hindu sources favor cakra and yantra. The 
word cakra ordinarily means “wheel,” such as a cart wheel or potter’s 
wheel, but also signifies a kingdom in the sense of a place in which a king’s 
chariot moves unencumbered.*? Cakra is also used in the sense of an 
arrangement, such as a battle formation (cakraryiha) or the circuitous 
pattern of poetic expression (cakrabandha). In general, a cakra suggests 
any ordered arrangement of elements designed to accomplish specific 
ends; it is both multiple as a combination of elements and unified as a 
functional entity. 

Tantrics employ the term cakra in a number of technical ways, including 
as a designation of the diagram and configurations used in worship, such 
as Srividya’s sricakra, and to indicate the psychophysical yogic centers in 
the human body. In each case the prevailing image is that of a pattern of 
potent forces or elements joining together to form a systematic whole that 
may be appropriated for any number of specific or general functions. 
Thus, the Tantric adepts of a single lineage (parampara) or tradition 
(sampradaya) may likewise be called a cakra (or, as it is common in 
contemporary South India, a mandali or circle). Just as the svicakra as a 
collection of specially constructed elements joined together becomes a 
whole greater than its parts, so a cakra of adepts is thought to accomplish 
as a group more for each person than the individual by his or her own 
independent efforts could achieve. 

The term yantra may be similarly understood. Literally a device or 
machine, a yantra is an entity or mental configuration whose form follows 
function. Stella Kramrisch has provided a useful general definition: 


A Yantra is a geometrical contrivance by which any aspect of 
the Supreme Principle may be bound (yantr, to bind; from the 
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root ‘yam’) to any spot for the purpose of worship. It is an 
artifice in which the ground (bhami) is converted into the 
extent of the manifested universe.*° 


While Kramrisch has in mind the yantras used for temple construc- 
tion—the symbolic metaphysical blueprints that form their architectural 
basis—her definition is equally applicable in Sakta Tantric contexts. The 
sriyantra ox Sricakra of the Srividya school, for example, is a yantra in this 
classical sense: it is a model that parallels the material, verbal, and cognitive 
realities it represents. According to Srividya adepts, the sricakra is not only 
a blueprint of the primordial creative act in which the One becomes Many, 
it is the very form (svariipa) the universe assumes at macrocosmic and 
microcosmic levels. Put differently, the sricakra is at once the subtle shape 
or configuration of the universe and the subtle essence of human body, 
speech, and mind. More than simply a description of these realities, the 
yantra functions as a road map which, with proper instructions, shows the 
adept the way back to the ultimate’s origins. But unlike a map, which only 
symbolizes a corresponding reality, the yantra is an index of reality: it is 
not merely a depiction of reality but its actual, subtle content. Just as the 
srividya mantra is, for the Srividya adept, the highest phonic emanation of 
Brahman, so the sriyantra or Sricakra is the parallel form the mantra 
assumes as creation gradually unfolds. 

The yantra’s purpose is not to depict all the various constituents of 
visible, material world. Rather, it is to represent the world emerging in its 
most essential aspects (kala) as it particularizes the amorphous, primordial 
Brahman. A yantra also has a theological identity. The sriyantra, for 
example, is the joining of Siva and Sakti out of whose union the material 
universe emerges as a secondary effusion. Traditional Tantric commenta- 
tors offer a variety of interpretations of yantra symbolism, always linking 
its significance to its practical use as a ritual object. Within the Srividya 
school, for example, Vidyananda, author of the authoritative Artha- 
ratnavali on the Nityasodasikarnava, remarks that the sricakra is the clear 
medium in which the goddess is reflected. Thus, he says, it is the form 
(rapa) of Sakti as well as a reflection (vimarsa) of her original illumination 
(prakasa) when she was coupled with Siva.*! The one who meditates on 
the sricakra, Vidyananda concludes, is capable of achieving any desire since 
the cakra is the reflection of all underlying material and spiritual forces. 

In sum, the yantra is the Tantric’s instrument, employed to coordinate 
the relationship between one’s material and psychological being and its 
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divine source. At the same time, it is the very shape and order the divine 
forces assume as reality unfolds in our consciousness as names and forms. 

Yantra forms of the gods and goddesses are the centerpieces of Tantric 
symbolism. While hardly an innovation of Tantric traditions, yantras as 
ritual objects and as abstract microcosmic/macrocosmic symbols join 
together with the physical, anthropomorphic images and the mantra 
formulations to create a triadic conception of divinity. It is through the 
ritual use and interpretation of these three types of theological forms that 
Tantric theology and practice develops. There is often a set of three specific 
images, as is the case in the Srividya school with its focus on the anthro- 
pomorphic goddess Lalita Tripurasundari, the srividya mantra, and the 
sricakra. In some cases the triadic imagery is incomplete or shared with 
other schools or traditions. The sricakra, for example, develops in specific 
ritual formulations within the Srividya school, but is also used as a yantra 
image for goddesses other than Lalita Tripurasundari. Thus the sricakra 
sometimes appears in ritual contexts that have little to do with Srividya, 
just as mantras used in Srividya rituals may likewise be used in other 
settings. While yantras and triadic conceptions of godhead are character- 
istic of Tantric thought and practice, their use and interpretation is not 
consistent nor is it necessarily formulated rigorously, except in rare 
instances, such as within Srividya. 

6. Tantrics, like other Hindus, place an extraordinary emphasis on the 
authority of the teacher (guru). 

In Tantrism, the guru’s authority may supersede that of any scriptural or 
traditional source. While scripture (agama), reason (yukti), and one’s own 
experience (anubhava) are theoretically equivalent, the guru is the ultimate 
arbiter of tradition, of canon, and of practice: whatever the guru transmits 
as orthodox the disciple accepts as such. The relationship of the guru to 
the disciple is solidified by the necessity of initiation (diksa). Without 
initiation the individual is considered neither qualified nor empowered to 
practice or interpret any aspect of Tantric sadhana. One may, for example, 
learn certain Tantric mantras or study Tantric doctrines or practices but not 
be considered able to use them or comprehend their import fully. 

The notion of initiation is also crucial to our understanding of Tantric 
“secrecy” (rahasya). Tantric texts, teachings, and practices are called 
“secret” not simply because they are restricted and limited both in 
transmission and in accessibility to outsiders, which before the twentieth 
century is most certainly true. Rather, they are secret because without 
initiation One is not fully empowered to use or comprehend them. Certain 
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elements of Tantric teaching, however, such as the Srividya mantra, are 
considered efficacious in their own right because of their inherent power 
as embodiments of divinity. While the mantra’s power is in some sense 
part of its nature, its potential is realized only in the context of a proper 
initiation.” While mantras have an inherent power, Tantrics stress that it 
is the guru who empowers these resources and the guru who provides the 
instructions necessary for the adept to accomplish his or her aims. Tantrics 
understand the guru as the vital link to the ultimately inherent power that 
pervades the universe and resides within the individual. No aspect of 
Tantric sadhana can be properly learned from a book alone, and Tantrics 
stress the necessity of “protecting” the unqualified. 

Tantric secrecy is part of a theological understanding that establishes a 
necessary and complementary relationship between the Absolute’s two 
primary forms. Secrecy is necessary because Sakti in her fluid, dynamic, 
and changing character is volatile and dangerous. Without proper care, an 
inherently powerful manifestation of Sakti, such as a mantra, can be 
abused or cause irreparable damage. The underlying idea is not Tantric 
per se. Throughout Hindu tradition we observe that the feminine Sakti 
must be controlled by the masculine Siva in order to be beneficent and 
prevent dangerous events. Women, Manu the Law-giver says, should 
never be independent. But since Sakti’s fluid and dynamic power as well as 
her changing forms are linked inextricably to Siva’s “hard.” “static” and 
eternal nature, she can be controlled. In Tantrism, the guru as the living 
Siva keeps the disciple free from danger and on the path to the fruitful 
realization of Sakti’s potential. 

We notice that in practice Tantric secrecy is not merely a matter of 
concealment. Rather, it is a complex religious category that binds tradition 
(sampradaya) and lineage (parampard) together into a socioreligious 
community. Secret transmission of tradition is the way in which Tantrics 
create a communal or “family” (kuw/a) relationship which sets them apart 
from other Hindus. The guru’s direct guidance not only defines the path 
and practices of the particular lineage (parampara), it effectively delimits 
the scope and accessibility of specific teachings and interpretations, such as 
the proper use of mantras, mudras, and cakras. Tantric secrecy, then, is a 
pact between generations and a method by which “powerful” religious 
teachings are controlled and dispersed. 

Tantric knowledge and practice are fundamentally esoteric inasmuch as 
they involve a special type of instruction. The qualifications necessary for 
Tantric sadhana are selectively determined by the guru’s own interpreta- 
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tions of tradition, text, and doctrine. The guru is the living embodiment 
of what the Tantric adept deems to be ultimate and the best in humankind. 
While the guru/disciple relationship is understood as essential in virtually 
all branches of Hindu learning, in Tantrism formal initiation is the 
sine qua non for both study and practice. 

At stake for Tantrics is not only the locus of authority but of power in 
social, religious, and political settings. By controlling access to text and 
traditional learning, the guru as the empowering agent in the Tantric 
community is also the arbiter of history. The guru’s power, in turn, is 
checked and balanced by his reciprocal relationship with texts, traditions, 
and disciples. His commitment to create a living continuity with a more 
righteous past is coupled to a view of change as both vital and, ultimately, 
unreal. The guru’s power then is another instance of the creative tension 
and ambiguity between the dynamic forces of creation (Sakti) and the 
eternal, unchanging source (Siva) from which creation emanates. Without 
the guru, whether he is a historical or a legendary figure, there is no 
Tantrism. At the same time, without the supporting notion of an inher- 
ently conservative, divinely created tradition, there are no Tantric gurus. In 
effect, the gurus control and disperse power and so function in the Tantric’s 
socioreligious setting just as Sakti and Siva do in the theological setting. 
Within his lineage the guru is at once a divine embodiment and a link in 
a chain ostensively traced to a primordial power. 

Underlying the Tantric’s preoccupation with the authority of the guru is 
the belief that the natural and social worlds are manifestations of power. 
Reality is power in the sense of a divine energy that animates and 
ultimately defines the form of any given thing. Tantrics maintain that this 
power, visibly embodied in the various forms of Sakti, can be controlled 
and directed to one’s own aims. The alternative to control and mastery 
Over one’s environment is ignorance. The lot of ordinary people, which 
the Tantric texts refer to literally as “beasts” (pasu), is to be merely victims 
of the karmic forces that govern the material world. For the Tantric adept 
the stakes are even more grave: without a qualified guru one fails to 
establish a proper relationship with Sakti. The result is chaos or the 
misappropriation of power—both conditions which the texts tell us 
regularly befall the careless or corrupt Tantric adept. 

7. Tantric spirituality employs ritual and meditative practices that entail 
a variety of forms of bipolar symbology, including the theological images of a 
conjugal union of god and goddess. However, Tantrism does not differ sugnif- 
icantly from Puranic Hinduism in the ways it conceives the world and God. 
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Tantric theology usually focuses on either the masculine or feminine 
forms of divinity, but in all denominations it centers on their relationship. 
The gods take on the particular characteristics of sectarian traditions. 
Saktas, for example, primarily center on the goddess and her relationship 
with Siva, while Saivas take the Opposite approach. The distinctive Tantric 
theological notion is that the One has become Many by manifesting itself 
in a series of binary names and forms that unfold as complementary 
Opposites: masculine/feminine, passive/active, ascetic/erotic, and illumina- 
tion (prakasa)/reflection (vimarsa). To this list we can simply add any pair 
of complementary opposites. For Saktas, Sakti is pure bliss (amanda) and 
beginningless (anadt) in nature; creation is an ongoing and periodic cycle 
of events, which ultimately derive from an eternal source, Siva. In both 
form and substance, reality is at once Siva and Sakti. 

The symbolic attributes set forth in these binary relations are treated 
either as exclusively applicable to one gender or the other, or as reciprocal 
and fluid. Thus, Sakti is either the active element in creation complimented 
by the passive, eternal Siva, as is usually the case, or she can be seen as both 
passive and active. As the Sakta’s primary deity, Sakti encompasses all 
divine qualities, names, and forms. In some extraordinary cases, both 
masculine and feminine principles are represented equally, as in the 
half-man, half-woman figure of Ardhanariévara.** 

Sakta- and Saiva-oriented Tantrics assume the pantheon of classical 
Hindu deities—and create specific names and forms of their own based on 
the classical model. In Srividya, the majority of historical writers are 
smarta brahmans, that is, they identify with traditions that follow the 
exoteric ritual traditions of the so-called smrtis (1.¢., grhya-, Srauta-, and 
dharmasttras) and worship the pancayatana devatas, that is, the five 
divinities (Stirya the Sun god, Siva, Visnu, Ganega, and Durga or Devi). 
All deities, however, are treated in sectarian terms as manifestations or 
aspects of the Supreme Deity, whoever that may be. Thus Sakta Tantrics 
may worship other deities or forms of a deity as subordinate or comple- 
mentary aspects of their chosen goddess. 

Tantrics base their claims for both metaphysical unity and diversity in 
creation by appealing to a theistic notion that literally conceives of the 
universe as a product of Siva and Sakti’s conjugal union.** Creation, as it 
were, is the offspring of the divine union, an expression of their divine play 
(lila) that is both identical to and different (bhedabheda) from Siva and 
Sakti. Creation is also maya or “deception” inasmuch as the transformation 
of the One into two, and the two into forms of threes, and finally into the 
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Many is a product of dualistic imagination. We should emphasize, 
however, that the effect of divine maya, the universe, is no less real simply 
because it appears to human beings as bound to the limitations of 
subject/object dualism. Creation resulting from the divine power of maya 
does not mean the universe is illusory but rather that it comes into being 
as a deliberate act on the part of a playful and loving God who assumes a 
binary form to effect the divine will. 

The binary opposites, represented principally by Siva and Sakti, com- 
bine and so create a triadic universe which takes on the various forms of 
ontological being and epistemological experience that make up reality as 
we understand it. Sakta Tantrics conceive the universe as existing at three 
levels of being: everything exists in gross (sthila), subtle (saksma), or 
transcendent (para) forms. These three levels of being take shape materi- 
ally through the three gunas—sattva or goodness, rajas or activity, and 
tamas or darkness. The three gunas characterize the names and forms that 
take shape in the material universe (prakrt:). As forms of Sakti and Siva, 
everything can be understood to exist in varying degrees as proportions of 
being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss (amanda). 

Viewed epistemologically, the Absolute’s inherently bipolar nature 
(Siva/Sakti, Illumination/Reflection, Fire/Water, Sun/Moon) initiates the 
relationship of subject and object. In terms of our cognitive processes, the 
Absolute manifests itself as subject, object, and the process of knowing 
(Jnatr, jneya, Jnana), as well as the three states of human consciousness 
(waking, dreaming, and deep sleep). When the adept attains final libera- 
tion, these triadic manifestations ultimately become subsumed into the 
One from which they originated. Thus the pattern of One (Brahman) into 
two (Siva and Sakti) and two into three (the forms of the universe) is 
completed when the three are subsumed into a fourth (the reuniting of 
adept and Absolute). In this way Tantrics merely expand upon the 
symbolic patterns that pervade Hindu tradition. For example, the three 
states of consciousness discussed in Mandikya Upanisad culminate in the 
fourth (turya), just as the three levels of sabdabrahman dissolve in the 
fourth stage of transcendent (para) “sound.” 

While Tantrics employ other sets of numerical configurations to create 
symbolic patterns, Tantric theology’s most consistent feature is the idea of 
a single divine origin which consists of bipolar elements that combine to 
form a triadic creation.*° 

8. Tantra ts not only secret (rahasya) in the sense that gurus restrict its 
most spiritually efficacious teachings to those they deem qualified, it is expeditious 
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and dangerous—a “lightning-bolt vehicle” (vajrayana), as Buddhists call it, not 
eastly controlled or mastered. 

Tantric practice (sadhana) is distinguished by claiming to offer a shortcut 
to worldly empowerment and final liberation (moksa). Many Tantric 
schools, such as Srividya, claim that once initiation into its secrets has been 
obtained, the aspirant is guaranteed worldly prosperity, power over the 
environment, and liberation in the present birth. Tantrics usually consider 
their present birth their last, the karmic culmination of literally millions of 
previous births. Accompanying the prospect for success is also the potential 
for failure or miscalculation:-as quickly as one can ascend towards the 
pinnacle of human aspirations, one can as precipitously fall. But, for the 
Tantric, the dangers of sadhana are worth the risks: final liberation (mukti) 
will be achieved in this world at the same time that one maximizes the 
enjoyment (bhukti) of one’s present birth. Tantric lineages usually add to 
their primary ritual sa@dhana ancillary ritual practices that promise swift 
accomplishment and skillfully managed mundane and “spiritual” goals. 

9. Tantris use conventwnally prolibited substances in ritual, such as liquor 
and meat, and engage in antinomian practices for spiritual and material ends, 
including sexual intercourse outside the legitimate, Dharmic boundarws of marniage. 

Tantrics, as we have observed, often deliberately violate the conventional 
canons of brahmanical Hindu Dharma. The use of unconventional ritual 
methods centers on the introduction of the five m’s or pavica-makara, so-called 
because each of the Sanskrit terms begin with ‘m’: wine (madya), fish (matsya), 
meat (mamsa), fermented grain (mudra) and sexual union (maithuna). 

In high-caste Hindu traditions, vegetarianism, like solemn marriage, is 
often a matter affecting social and religious status, and hence becomes a 
mark of spiritual credibility. The Tantric’s use of the pancamakara is 
particularly controversial within these social circles. Also included in the 
extraordinary (and controversial) category of Tantric practice are various 
types of erotic meditation, including kamakaladhyana, or meditation on 
the “aspect of desire” (usually identified with the female organ). The 
symbolic value and social propriety of the pavicamakara and such practices 
as kamakaladhyana are topics of much discussion within the Srividya 
school. Whether or not they are condoned, these and other socially 
antinomian or questionable types of conduct are given careful attention in 
Tantric sources. While characteristically Tantric, these substances and 
activities are by no means universally accepted or approved by all Tantrics. 

The radical elements in Tantric tradition, however, do in a sense 
encapsulate the Tantric’s final spiritual aims. By collapsing the distinction 
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between conventional and ultimate reality, these antinomian elements of 
Tantric sadhana present an expedient method for achieving one’s goals. 
Extraordinary rituals that defy the codes of high-caste Hindus are part of 
the Tantric’s attempt to break through the structures of convention and 
discover ultimate reality as immanent in the physical, everyday world. 

However, intoxicating substances, sensuality, and even ritual sex do 
more than force the Tantric to break down the distinctions between the 
ultimate reality of Brahman and the mundane physical and material world. 
These distinctive Kaula tradition elements intend to propel the adept to 
the realization of Brahman’s blissful nature (amanda) in both physical and 
spiritual realms.*° In his Kaula Upanisadbhasya, for example, Bhaskararaya 
writes, “Antinomianism (adbarma) is the Supreme Brahman because it 
dispenses with qualities [of differentiation]. ... there 1s nothing other 
than Sakti. The sense [of all this] is that [the very notion of] difference 
itself is an error.”?” 

The correct ritual use of the paricamakara both dissolves the delimiting 
factors that prevent the adept from seeing through duality’s veil and 
approximates the experience of divine bliss (amanda) which the Tantric 
gradually makes permanent through repeated practice. These experiences 
are then gradually made permanent by undermining conventional notions 
of propriety and moral action that obstruct the adept’s insight by reifying 
ultimately false distinctions. 

Critically considered, the antinomian elements of Hindu Tantrism 
distinguish it objectively from non-Tantric Hinduism. Making that which 
is ordinarily profane or taboo into the sacred reverses normative and 
descriptive patterns of Hindu behavior. The Tantric’s intention, however, 
is not to make these radical elements normative for all Hindus but to set 
Tantric sadhana apart. The effect is to affirm the extraordinary and superior 
character of Tantric teaching in both theological and socioreligious terms. 
One need only be suspected of being a Tantric to be considered dangerous, 
powerful, and “radical.” 

The Kaula Tantric’s use of liquor, nonvegetarian food, and eroticism 
to transcend ordinary norms should not, however, be construed as a 
proposal for restructuring Hindu society at large. Tantrism in general, and 
especially Sakta Tantrism in the Sanskritic traditions, does not intend to 
be revolutionary in the sense of establishing a new structure of social 
egalitarianism or by creating a new set of normative social values. Rather, 
it Opens its doors to only a few who by their extraordinary commitment 
to a particular life-style seek to distinguish and empower themselves. 
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Further, the Tantric does not perform these antinomian acts in order to 
create a new concept of power but rather seizes upon a common Hindu 
belief. Governed by the instructions of a guru and placed in strictly 
prescribed ritual settings, the Kaula Tantric imitates Siva’s yogic nature 
and follows his precedent. By combining erotic and ascetic techniques, the 
Tantric becomes Siva-like and therefore a master who obtains and controls 
the power which is common to both erotic and ascetical acts: tapas. As 
O'Flaherty has shown, Siva’s tapas, literally “heat? is power that is 
characterized by ascetic or erotic manifestations—yet in both instances he 
produces power which sustains and fosters the world as a pattern of 
complementary opposites.** Siva controls himself, his environment, his 
destiny, and all else by virtue of his mastery of yoga and his appropriation 
of the world as tapas. In a similar way, the Sakta Tantric taps into the most 
volatile source of tapas, namely, Sakti herself, whose creative effusion is 
brought under control when she is joined with Siva. The Tantric sees the 
universe itself as a manifestation of Sakti’s creative energy which, as 
Woodroffe so astutely noted, is nothing but power waiting to be 
harnessed. Placed in the hands of socially conservative brahmans, who 
teach erotic restraint and control, Tantric sadhana becomes yet another 
method for creating, maintaining, and transferring power, both in social 
and religious contexts. 

10. Perhaps Tantrism’s most distinctive feature, though not as often cited 
as the controversial use of intoxicants, sex, and other sensual aids, 1s initiation 
(diksa) in which the established criteria of caste and gender are not the primary 
tests of qualification (adhikara) for sadhana.*? 

Caste and gender are not unimportant criteria for determining Tantric 
qualification (ad/ikara) for different types of practice (sadhana). Tantrics, 
however, depend more upon physical and mental dispositions, such as 
personal self-discipline and a commitment to undertake the rigors of the 
spiritual disciplines of daily practice.*° Tantric criteria for qualification have 
to do with an individual’s moral, intellectual, and personal qualities. Most 
Tantric sources are neither anticaste nor especially egalitarian regarding 
gender. Rather, they emphasize non-caste-based or non-gender-specific 
criteria for determining basic qualification.*' In short, Tantrics do not 
regard caste and gender to be the final determinants for an individual's 
entitlement to Tantric initiation. Like initiation (dzks@), the characteristic of 
non-caste, non-gender determinacy with regard to qualification for in- 
struction is a necessary but not sufficient criterion for classifying a Tantric 
phenomenon. It is present in every case. The most distinctive “Tantric” 
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caste and gender value is that non-twice-born persons (Sidra or atrat- 
varnika) of both genders may theoretically receive Tantric initiation. In 
practice many conservative Tantric traditions do not admit women, espe- 
cially women still in childbearing years, as full initiates, due to brahmanical 
taboos regarding periodic ritual impurity. 


These ten descriptive characteristics are not, of course, the only features 
of Hindu Tantric traditions.** They do, however, cut across sectarian lines 
and outline the general criteria applied in the present study. As part of a 
method devised to distinguish Tantric from non-Tantric Hindu traditions, 
we can now combine them with our preliminary definition of sadhana and 
begin to apply the principles of polythetic classification. 

Simply put, any text, practice, person, or group that bears a signifi- 
cant number of these descriptive traits should be called Tantric. While 
certainly some are more important than others and several are indispens- 
able, no one feature taken alone will suffice to distinguish Tantrism from 
other forms of Hinduism. While all Tantrics must be initiated by a guru, 
initiation is Tantric only in the presence of the other distinguishing 
characteristics of Tantrism. The use of antinomian elements in Tantric 
rituals—usually the feature discussed as distinctively Tantric—is not de- 
finitive but merely evident in most sectarian Tantric formulations. 

While the method at one level is deliberately ambiguous, inasmuch as it 
permits latitude in the number of features that are sufficient to define a 
“Tantric” phenomenon, it offers us a preliminary means for distinguishing 
the Tantric from the non-Tantric Hindu. 


Sakta Tantrism as Hindu Tantrism Par Excellence 


It is with these defining characteristics in mind that Sakta 
forms of Tantrism are deemed to be Hindu Tantrism par excellence.*% 
Unlike in Saiva and Vaisnava Tantrism, the majority of sources that bear 
“Tantra” as part of their title are Sakta. Specific Sakta Tantras may focus 
on the goddess in any one of her sundry names and forms, though often 
they refer to her only generically as Sakti or Devi. Classifying the 
goddess’s anthropomorphic aspects as beneficent (saumya or aghora), 
horrific (ghora), or especially horrific (ghora(ghora)tara) usually de- 
pends on her physical, theological, and mythological associations.*4 
Names and forms are mere aspects of the Supreme Principle of the 
Universe in its active, creative, and theologically responsive feminine 
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manifestation. As Bhaskararaya observes, “Whatever form of a particular 
goddess appears, even if it is differently known, is in reality only her [the 
Supreme Sakti}.”#° 5 tiae. 

Within textual and practical traditions usually one divine aspect is 
considered the most important manifestation while others are ancillary. In 
Srividya, for example, the primary form of the goddess is the beneficent 
(saumya) and motherly Lalita (literally, “Lovely”), also known as Tripura 
(“The Three Cities”) or, by her full name, Lalita Tripurasundari. For the 
Srividya adept, other gods or goddesses are considered aspects of Lalita 
Tripurasundari in greater or lesser manifestations. Terrible forms of Sakti, 
such as Kali, Durga, or Varahi, are mentioned within Srividya sources, and 
even given important ancillary ritual roles (cf. PKS, VII.). But the horrific 
and especially horrific goddesses are generally of secondary importance in 
Srividya. Bhaskararaya, for example, wrote a commentary on Durga- 
saptasati, though he is clearly not committed to a sadhana that centers on 
the horrific Durga. This sometimes confusing array of possibilities can 
raise questions about Sakti’s various aspects. Tantric writers freely inter- 
change the goddess’s names and forms, often identifying beneficent 
aspects with horrific aspects and vice versa. 

A wide selection of names and forms for different types of goddesses 
and the application of a variety of epithets for a single aspect suggest 
Sakti’s all-encompassing nature. While this may be interpreted to be part 
of Saktism’s inclusion and tolerance of different theological formulations, 
it is undoubtedly also a method by which the pantheon of Hindu deities 
is subordinated to Sakti and subsumed under a particular form of the 
goddess in a rather loosely constructed divine hierarchy. 

In catholic Sakta Tantrism, regardless of which form or name of the 
goddess is considered ultimate, the focus is clear: God is Sakti. United with 
her consort, she is the ultimate creative force. While Sakti’s theological 
relationship with the masculine element should not be understated, neither 
should it divert attention from the Sakta’s focus on the feminine. 

In short, Sakta theology assumes a dual focus. On the one hand, there 
is the all-inclusive Sakti who in one form or another stands apart from and 
superior to all other aspects of divinity. From this perspective all other 
gods, demigods, or forms of creation are mere aspects and emanations of 
the goddess. On the other hand, Sakti is inextricably bound to her 
complement, Siva, with whom she exists in a binary relationship. Here she 
is at once all-powerful and independent in her role as mother, and 
controlled and subordinate in her roles as dutiful daughter and wife. In 
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this respect, the Sakta Tantric view also follows closely the socioreligious 
patterns of classical Hinduism: women as representations of Sakti are 
powerful but potentially dangerous unless they are controlled by males. 

We must, however, exercise caution when we discuss Hindu sectarian- 
ism, especially with regard to goddess traditions. Saktism in both Tantric 
or non-Tantric formulations is so closely related to Saiva traditions that it 
is not unusual to find Saktas referring to themselves as Saivas. This is the 
situation, for example, among contemporary Srividya adepts in Tamil 
Nadu, the majority of whom are Saiva-oriented sméarta brahmans. Theo- 
logically and ritually the differences between Saivas and Saktas are more 
frequently matters of emphasis rather than of kind.*° Drawing. strict 
denominational lines within Sakta Tantrism may impose artificial distinc- 
tions that separate intersecting traditions. While Sakta Tantrics may appear 
to be religious chameleons, changing color to suit their particular contexts, 
this should not be construed as a lack of theological centeredness. Rather, 
it suggests that a rigorous sectarianism that limits one’s theological options 
is considered neither necessary nor expedient. 

In sectarian Tantric formulations some deities or demigods common to 
other Hindu traditions acquire specific attributes and functions within a 
given theological system. In Srividya, for example, specialized sets of 
deities, such as the fifteen or sixteen mityas associated with the houses of 
the zodiac and the yoginis of the sricakra, are given specific roles that do not 
extend beyond Srividya. These sets of names and forms, however, often do 
appear outside Srividya’s boundaries. It is common in Tantric sects for 
specific functions to be assigned to deities or demigods who might have 
very different roles in other Tantric and non-Tantric traditions. At the 
same time, many deities of the Hindu pantheon function for Tantrics just 
as they do for non-Tantrics. For example, Sakti’s eldest son, Ganeéga, 
retains his popular role as the lord of beginnings who should be worshiped 
at the outset of every ritual.*” In addition, GaneSa has other, more specific 
functions in his various Tantric roles. He is, for example, located within 
the muladhara cakra of the human body and is an important figure 
worshiped in the initial stages of kundalini yoga. 

While Sakta Tantrism is a pan-Indian phenomenon, specific theological 
formulations may be regional in origin (e.g., the worship of Kali/Durga 
may come from Bengal and Assam) and Tantric texts specify regional 
variations as part of the catholic tradition.*® By the eleventh or twelfth 
century Tantric sources are widely diffused in Sanskrit. Theological views 
and ritual prescriptions as well as names and forms of divinities cross 
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geographical boundaries. Thus, regional divisions that specify the ritual 
worship of particular forms of Sakti, proposed in such texts as the 
Saktisamgama Tantra, appear largely artificial.*? In fact, the generic features 
of Tantric sadhana clearly cross denominational as well as temporal and 
geographic boundaries. For example, while Srividya is Sakta- rather than 
Saiva-oriented, its speculative traditions draw heavily from the Kaula, Trika, 
and Krama schools of Kashmiri Saivism as well as from South Indian Saiva 
Siddhanta.°° Without ever stating explicitly a common intellectual bond 
with Saivism, Srividya adopts wholesale the essentials of Kashmiri Saiva 
thought, including sophisticated speculations regarding the nature of 
sound and the corresponding technical vocabulary of mantra theory and 
practice. While Kashmiri Saiva sources elaborate on mantric theory in ways 
Sakta Tantras generally do not, it is clear that Saivas and Saktas share 
common sources and apply these theories to suit their own distinctive 
theological ends.°* In contrast, the Tantric worship of Durga or Kali which 
is now pan-Indian has been concentrated and developed in Bengal and 
Assam. 

If Saktas are exemplary Tantrics, then Srividya is Sakta Tantrism par 
excellence. No other sectarian tradition goes to such lengths to organize and 
elaborate its theology, symbolism, and ritual practices in such clearly defined 
ways. This is evident not only in literary sources but in the continuity of 
practice and interpretation maintained by contemporary adepts. 

As a living tradition, the Srividya school is found in nearly every corner 
of India.°” Subdivided into two main branches, the Kaula (or Kulacara), 
which maintains the more radical elements of Tantric theory and practice, 
and the Samayacara, which disdains these influences, Srividya has a 
voluminous canon in Sanskrit, emerging in written forms probably around 
the ninth century. As Goudriaan observes, Srividya writers are not only 
prolific but intellectually adept—no other Tantric school offers us as 
thorough a review of Sakta theology and practice. If Srividya is in this 
respect more of an exception than the rule, it puts the scholar in a position 
to consider systematically Tantrism’s basic triadic divinity. In Srividya, the 
triadic goddess as gross (sthila) or anthropomorphic, subtle (s#ksma) or 
mantric, and transcendent (para) or yantric is interpreted in three 
distinctive and characteristic forms: Lalitatripurasundari, srividya, and 
Sricakra. 

We will not consider Srividya’s claims to intellectual preeminence 
among Saktas nor attempt to demonstrate that it is more Vedic or more 
Tantric than other sects. Such issues, however important they may be to 
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the theologian, are not matters for the historian of religion. Rather, we 
will examine the key Tantric elements of Srividya brought out in the 
Tripura Upanisad, as Bhaskararaya understands the text, and consider his 
interpretations in light of the general descriptions of Tantrism already 
outlined.®* Before proceeding to a verse-by-verse analysis of the text, we 
shall first provide an outline of Tripura Upanisaa’s structure and take up 
the investigation of its Tantric elements thematically. 


The Basic Structure and Content of 
Tripura Upanisad 


Viewing the Tripura Upanisad as a single, coherent scripture 
requires not only a complex rationalization on the part of Bhaskararaya, 
the commentator, but an effort of imagination on the part of the reader. 
The relationship between verses and the text’s arcane theological expres- 
sions is hardly self-evident. While Bhaskararaya sees the Upanisad as a 
whole and offers his own reasons for linking verses together, he attributes 
the text’s conceptual or linguistic obscurity to the use of Vedic language. 
Further, he suggests that as sruti, Tripura Upanisad is exempt from those 
standards of logical consistency and linguistic clarity that can be expected 
in the treatise (sastra) format.°* This is not to say that Tripura Upanisad 
lacks thematic continuity but only that its conceptual structure does not 
depend on a specific order of presentation. One could conceivably reorder 
the text’s verses and create a more coherent presentation.°> 

First a few remarks on the text’s internal structure as it presents itself to 
us. Composed of sixteen couplets in the common sloka meter, the Tripura 
Upanisad appears to imitate the structure of the Srividya school’s root 
mantra (s##lamantra).°° The srividya, the root mantra and the source from 
which the school takes its name, is formulated in either fifteen- or 
sixteen-syllable configurations. A discussion of the mantra and the role of 
mantra in Tantric sadhana is a thematic consideration taken up later. The 
point to be emphasized here is simply that the text itself as a series of 
sixteen elements is in the shape of the sividya@ mantra. Just as the srividya 
mantra is likely to have been originally fifteen syllables, to which is 
appended a sixteenth, so the Upanisad’s sixteenth verse seems to have been 
appended to an original text of fifteen to imitate this pattern. The symbolic 
pattern of a sixteenth added to a fifteenth syllable is repeated elsewhere in 
Srividya and appears to follow the more common pattern in the Hindu 
tradition of a fourth appended to sets of threes.>” As noted earlier, the 
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“fourth” (turya) is added to the three states of consciousness discussed in 
Mandikya Upanisad, just as a fourth asrama (sannyasa) or a fourth Veda 
(1.e., the Atharva) appears to have been added to previous sets of three. 
Verse 16 of the Tripura Upanisad reads: 


This is the great Upanisad [in the form of statements 
expounding the secret meaning] of [the goddess] Tripura. The 
Supreme Indestructible [Brahma] praises that [Upanisad] 
which is the Supreme Knowledge [that] this Ry [Veda] and the 
Yajur, Sama, Atharva [Vedas] and other [sources contain]. 
AUM! 


Verse 16, while extolling the greatness of the text and affirming its value 
for liberation, adds little either theologically or ritually to the core fifteen 
verses. Though Bhaskararaya and other commentators never suggest that 
the last verse is interpolated, it appears likely that the author(s)/compiler(s) 
took note of the basic “fifteen plus one” symbolic pattern and adapted it 
to the text as a whole. 

Bhaskararaya states in concluding remarks on verse 16 that Tripura 
Upanisad’s companion text, the Parasurama Kalpasttra, is designed to 
supplement one’s understanding of external ritual and theology, i.e., ex- 
ternal sacrifice (bahiryaga). The relationship between the Upanisad and the 
Kalpasitra, perhaps the most important ritual source in Srividya tradition, 
also reinforces the relationship between T7ipura and Bhavana Upanisad. 
The latter, Bhaskararaya says, deals with internal sacrifice (antaryaga). Thus, 
the two Upanisads are juxtaposed as complements, each helping to ex- 
plain the ritual prescriptions of the other. Further, their complementary 
themes suggest to us why Bhaskararaya choose these two particular Sakta 
Upanisads when several others of equal theological importance were 
available.°* Bhaskararaya summarizes the significance of Tripura Upanisad 
when he says near the very end of his comment on verse 16: 


Among the eighteen traditional sciences (vidyas) only four 
[i.e., the four Vedas] are mentioned here; by the word ‘other’ 
[used in verse 16] the [remaining] fourteen are indicated. 

The meaning is that this Upanisad is the essence (svarupa) of 


everything. 


Bhaskararaya further suggests that Tripura Upanisad is the essence 
(svaripa) of reality because it ends with the sacred sound AUM. Thus, the 
text, either considered in itself as a mantra or as containing the root mantra 
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of the Vedas, contains all forms of knowledge. It is in form, that is, as an 
utterance, the very form of reality (svaripa) in its Sabdabrahman aspect. 
There is, he says, no more subtle or higher expression available to those 
born into this world. 

To appreciate Bhaskararaya’s hermeneutical stance we must keep in 
mind his priorities regarding the Upanisad as a form (svarupa) of 
knowledge. His view balances two seemingly contradictory positions. As 
revelation (sruti) the Upanisad is both (1) a mantric form of knowledge as 
it is “heard” and uttered, and (2) a revealed expression of knowledge that, 
like other texts, is in need of skilled interpretation. The Upanisad is 
simultaneously a “species” of knowledge as sound and a scripture to be 
read in conjunction with other texts. It is infallible in content but 
nonetheless elliptical in meaning. Thus, the Upanisad as part of Veda is 
both an index of reality in its most sublime form and a set of linguistic 
signs in Sanskrit that have sense and context. 

For Bhaskararaya this twofold hermeneutic is a key to understanding 
knowledge as the liberative force. Yet unlike other nondualist interpreters, 
such as Sankara, Bhaskararaya weighs both the Upanisad’s liberative value 
as a mantra (1.¢., as sabda) and as a meaningful expression (artha), which 
reveals truth when correctly interpreted. The two aspects of scripture are, 
in his view, bound to one another; they are, like Siva and Sakti, distinct yet 
complementary. He says: “Because this | Upanisad] has the form (r#pa) of 
Brahman of which words cannot begin [to describe], the scriptures 
intentionally prefer to remain silent. .. . The intention is that more than 
this secret cannot be divulged.”°? 

Wherever we locate the Tripura Upanisad in the history and canons of 
Tantric literature, for Bhaskararaya the text is utterly transhistorical. The 
Upanisad is not bound by time or limited by the conventions of interpre- 
tation. It is not only something that may be read and interpreted but an 
articulation of sabdabrahman,; it is a material and verbal embodiment of 
Truth. From Bhaskararaya’s standpoint, the Upanisad’s importance as 
scripture goes beyond an exegetical interest in the Srividya tradition’s most 
essential teachings on external sacrifice (bahiryaga). When the text is 
“heard” not only as words with cognitive meaning but as a mantric man- 
ifestation of Revealed Truth (sruti), its verbal form, he says, is such that 
“more than this secret cannot be divulged.” This rather extraordinary role 
of the text as a “verbal icon” will require further discussion in the Con- 
clusion. 

Bhaskararaya states that what is obscurely formulated within the text as 
“secret teaching” (i.e., upanisad) is made explicit in the Parasurama 
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Kalpasutra (PKS). As a manual of practical, ritual prescriptions and 
interpretations, the Kalpasiitra links Srividya’s theological speculation to 
specific forms of spiritual discipline. However, PKS, like Tripura Upanisad, 
provides only a model upon which specific interpretations are formulated. 
Its ritual prescriptions are significantly modified in the handbooks (pad- 
ahati or nibandha) that provide the liturgies of ritual that define Srividya 
lineages (parampara). Here we observe how the catholic Tantric tradition 
in its most universal textual expressions provides only an outline of 
teachings actually transmitted within lineages. While basic theological 
notions remain consistent, ritual prescriptions differ significantly within 
lineages, even when similar theological positions are held. While the 
Upanisad or the Kalpasiitra may, for example, be recited as ritual elements 
within Srividya liturgies, we should not assume that they prescribe the 
forms of ritual, except in the most general sense. Further, ritual handbooks 
may function more descriptively than prescriptively: to study the practice 
of Tantrics requires one to consider what texts say, what adepts think they 
say, and what adepts actually do. As in the case with any religious tradition, 
we should not assume that Tantrics actually do what they say they do. 

Bhaskararaya’s correlation between Tripura Upanisad and the Kalpa- 
sutra is neither ambiguous nor arbitrary: the highest knowledge expressed 
verbally in the form of the Upanisad is efficacious only when understood 
in practical, ritual prescriptions. As a Vaidika exegete he aims to elucidate 
the Upanisad’s esoteric knowledge. His foremost concern as a Tantric, 
however, is to bring this knowledge into a practical framework. Bhas- 
kararaya’s engagement with scripture is part of an effort to construct and 
interpret the basic elements of Tantric theology and practice from the 
fragments of Vedic revelation (srutz). 


A Brief Review of Internal Structure and a 
Verse Summary 


An overview of the Upanisad’s internal structure will summa- 
rize its broad, thematic elements. Verses 1 through 5 introduce the 
goddess Tripura as the Supreme Sakti and treat her in the three specific 
forms characteristic of S$akta Tantrism’s triadic theology: (1) the physical, 
anthropomorphic icon (sthilarapa), (2) the subtle sound or mantric 
manifestation (si#ksmaripa), and (3) the transcendent diagrammatic or 
yantric form (pararipa). Bhaskararaya, in his introduction to verse 1, 
summarizes these three forms without mentioning the specific names or 
forms of the goddess, mantra, or yantra he has in mind. These specifics he 
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takes up in his exegesis of the verses. He relates the triadic forms of the 
goddess to the two types of spiritual discipline (sidhana) he will discuss 
further in the later portions of the commentary. He writes: 


There are three forms of deity: physical (sthila), subtle 
(saiksma) and supreme (para). Now the first [physical anthro- 
pomorphic form of the deity] is described in its respective 
meditative verses (dhyanasloka); the second [subtle form] 
consists of the [particular deity’s] respective root-mantra 
(milamantra); the third [supreme or transcendent form] 
consists of contemplative worship [of the deity’s yantra]. 
Because deities are threefold in form, contemplative worship 
(upasti) is divided threefold respectively into external sacrifice 
(bahiryaga) [performed primarily to the physical form of the 
deity], silent repetition (japa) [on the subtle form root- 
mantra] and internal sacrifice (antaryaga) [in the form of 
contemplative worship (upasti) of the yantra].°° 


These remarks form the thematic outline of Bhaskararaya’s commentary. 
With his broad theological agenda stated in the introduction, the topically 
diverse and thematically disjointed verses are tied together by their conceptual 
relationship to the goddess’s triadic form and the Tantric’s two basic types 
(internal and external) of contemplative worship (“pasana or upasti). Never far 
away from Bhaskararaya’s thoughts, it seems, is the idea that the Upanisad 
reveals the ultimate Truth in both an eternal sense and in a performative sense: 
the Upanisad’s teachings are efficacious when acted upon by the qualified. The 
Tantric adept’s aim is to perfect contemplative worship (upasana), and thereby 
gain worldly power and liberative insight. 

The first five verses concentrate on identifying the goddess Tripura’s 
anthropomorphic name and form with her particular transcendent (para) 
yantra form, the diagrammatical manifestation known as the sricakra or 
Sriyantra (see the Appendix). Verse 6 can be interpreted in two ways. It 
should be construed as either returning to a specific discussion of Tripura 
as she takes on other characteristics and names, since it introduces the 
name “Lalita” and centers on her relationship with Siva, or as summarizing 
the previous five verses since it locates the goddess in her transcendent 
aspect, the sricakra, at specific cites of Hindu pilgrimage. Bhaskararaya 
surmises that the fifteen goddesses mentioned in the verse and in his 
citation of the Padmapurana represent the fifteen syllables of the Srividya 
mantra as well as the “seats” (pitha) of her worship.°? In this way, he fuses 
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the speculative and the practical. Each geographical place of pilgrimage 
becomes a locus of the divine and each is identified with Mount Sumeru, 
the mythological mountain at the center of the universe. Mount Sumeru 
is thus identified as the bindu at the center of the sricakra. 

Verse 7 shifts its subjects more dramatically by turning to the ritual use 
of wine in the worship of the sricakra.©” Bhaskararaya prefaces the verse by 
saying that its purpose is to introduce the contemplative worship 
(upasana) of the goddess as it centers on her mantra and yantra. He avoids 
a prolonged debate concerning the appropriateness of the paricamakara. 
Instead, he emphasizes contemplative worship (upasana) as the highest 
form of spiritual practice; upasana, he says, entails both external (bahir-) 
and internal (antar-) types of sacrifice (yaga). He goes on to detail the 
prerequisites, types of practice, and goals of contemplative worship as an 
introduction to the discussion that follows in verses 8 to 15. 

Because the Upanisad is Vedic sruti, Bhaskararaya explains the charac- 
teristically Tantric prescription for wine in verse 7 by adopting the technical 
vocabulary of the ritualist Pirva Mimamsakas. He addresses here the issue 
of the various qualifications (adhikara) for this type of Tantric practice, 
comparing them to those required for Vedic ritual. By creating an analogy 
between Tantric and Vedic rituals he implicitly legitimizes the text’s Tantric 
prescriptions—at least for those qualified to reap its esoteric wisdom. 
Ancient Vedic traditions, we should note, have no taboos against the 
ingestion of liquor or nonvegetarian food in specific ritual settings. There 
can be little doubt that Bhaskararaya sees this point as a way of correlating 
Vedic and Tantric traditions. 

Verses 8 and 9 form a unit. Each presents a form of the root-mantra 
(milamantra) that embodies the subtle verbal manifestation of the 
supreme goddess, Tripurasundari. Bhaskararaya notes that the respective 
forms of the root-mantra specify different traditions within Srividya, not 
different goddesses. He elsewhere identifies the srividya with the Vedic 
Gayatri, the most sacred of Vedic mantras, and identifies the srividya as its 
superior hidden (rahasya) form. This identification of the srividya with the 
Gayatri is yet another example of his efforts to locate Srividya’s Tantrism 
within the traditions of Vedic interpretation. We should note, however, 
that Bhaskararaya does not argue for this mantric identification: he simply 
declares it as a matter of fact. 

Verse 10 would appear to belong with the first five verses. It too 
introduces the imagery of the “sixteenth,” which culminates in the two 
forms of the fifteen-syllable srividya mantra cryptically encoded in verses 8 
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and 9. Verse 10 also situates the mantra’s subtle (s#ksma) form within the 
transcendent (para) sricakra. Bhaskararaya identifies the verbal and dia- 
grammatic images with the anthropomorphic figure of Tripura and views 
each as a complementary ritual element. 

Verses 11 and 12 raise two of the most important and controversial 
issues in Tantrism, especially within the brahmanically oriented Srividya 
school. Verse 11 deals with kamakaladhyana, literally, “meditation on the 
aspect of desire,” in which the focus is on feminine physiology, with special 
attention given to a meditation on the eroticism of the breasts and 
genitalia. Underlying this practice is the notion that the Tantric, by 
meditating on the erotic feminine form, partakes of the bliss (ananda) of 
the divine and transforms sensual, worldly experience into a vehicle of 
liberation. In what may seem an ironic twist to the uninitiated, Bhas- 
kararaya grounds the practice in a rigorously ascetical ritual interpretation. 
He makes kamakala meditation a part of the symbolism of the sricakra as 
a ritual object. Nevertheless, it is this dual relationship between the erotic 
and the ascetic that characterizes Tantric discipline, much as it does the 
mythology of Siva in nonesoteric traditions.°* 

Verse 12 deals with the use of the pancamakara by listing the five 
elements and detailing their ritual roles. For anti-Kaula Srividya adepts, 
and especially for Laksmidhara and the Samayins, these two verses raise 
the gravest doubts concerning the text’s authenticity as Vedic revelation 
(srutr). Some conservative contemporary adepts suggest that because the 
two distinctively Kaula prescriptions dealing with kamakala meditation 
and the pavicamakara follow one another they are, in fact, interpolations. 
However, to Bhaskararaya and Kaula-oriented adepts these verses recon- 
firm the fact that Tantric elements have been part of Hindu tradition from 
the time of the Vedas’ first revelation. Other elements, he observes, such as 
the srividya mantra, also have precedents in Vedic literature.©* 

Verses 13 through 15 return to the goddess in her triadic forms, especially 
concentrating on her physical attributes and their relationship to external forms 
of ritual practice. Verse 14 affirms the ontological identity and relationship of 
Sakti with her consort, Siva. This theological statement of relationship is then 
linked in verse 15 to the method for practical realization through the perfor- 
mance of ritual and meditation. Bhaskararaya discusses at length here the 
connection between theological images and the various paths, stages, and 
levels of attainment suggested by the text. In what is by now a familiar 
exegetical technique, he raises only the basic points of doctrine and interpre- 
tation and then refers to other sources for more elaborate explanation. 
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The Thematic Study of Hindu Tantrism 
and Srividya 
Qualification, Initiation, and the Guru 


Quoting the Paramananda Tantra, Ramesvara Siri, a nineteenth- 
century Srividya adept who claims in his commentary on the Parasurama 
Kalpastitra to represent the lineage of Bhaskararaya, says that “the first step of 
the palace of liberation (mukti) is initiation (diksa)”°° The disciple worthy of 
initiation, he continues, is a paradigm of virtue, one no longer driven by 
material desires but by the urge to find liberative truth.°° The guru must 
likewise meet extraordinary moral, intellectual, and spiritual requirements, 
including a thorough knowledge of the texts (sastra) and tradition (agama). 
Most important, the guru must be one who has had a direct experience 
(anubhava) of the Truth. Later in the same text, Ramesvara states explicitly 
that without initiation One is not entitled to perform the contemplative wor- 
ship of Srividya.°” 

In true Tantric style, Bhaskararaya includes among potential adepts 
persons not born into the three estates (tratvarnika). He also places further 
restrictions on instruction by remarking that a Vedic birthright does not 
necessarily entitle one to learn the Tantric Srividya. He writes: 


The quality of being a knower [of the tradition] ... is a 
property delimiting the generic character of being qualified. 
... This is why the statement in the Samayacarasmrti applies: 
“Twice-born persons without initiation into the tradition 
(kula) are not qualified.”°* 


The requirements for initiation into Tantric sadhana are distinguished 
from those for Vedic rites, distinctions which Bhaskararaya upholds. 
While he does not address directly the relative superiority of the Tantric 
path, he affirms it unambiguously.°? And since the Upanisad is both a 
Vedic and a Tantric text, Bhaskararaya must handle deftly the different 
types of qualification. Since non-twice-born persons may, under special 
circumstances, study the Upanisad as a Tantric text, he has already 
extended the boundaries of interpretation beyond the limits set forth by 
conservative non-Tantric Vaidikas. Yet those who do not meet Tantric 
standards of qualification may, by birthright as twice-born persons, be 
entitled to study the Upanisad as sruti. To resolve the apparent dilemma 
that permits non-Tantric Vaidikas to enter into the Upanisad’s ‘Tantric 
teachings and Tantrics without a birthright qualification for srutt to study 
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the Upanisad, he maintains that its most secret interpretations are received 
only orally and directly from a guru. For example, regarding the role of 
initiation into Vedic and Tantric mantras, he says: 


In some places the gé@yatri [mantra], the Mother of the 
Vedas, is recited aloud even though it is the same [from the 
esoteric point of view as the srividya and thus secret and not 
recited aloud.] And her [mantra, ie., the srividya] some 
instruct by words other than explicit syllables in order to 
convey the mantra’s deep secrecy (atirahasyatvam). Through 
this it is suggested that the qualified person and their actions 
are likewise [kept secret].”° 


Qualified aspirants, Bhaskararaya says, go beyond the ordinary require- 
ments observed in the Vedas and have a particular type of personality. They 
must have faith (bhakti) in their teachers, their traditions, and in the 
efficacy of Tantric rituals. But, in order to qualify for Tantric initiation, 
they must be willing to commit themselves to the rigors of contemplative 
worship (upasana) and seek direct personal knowledge (bhavanajnana). 
This personal disposition is the decisive factor for determining Tantric 
qualification, not the aspirant’s birth as a twice-born male. 


But despite the real presence (devatasadbhava) of deities, 
believers wavering in faith due to the karma of previous births 
are qualified only for the rituals (karma) described in the initial 
(purva) section [of the Veda] and are not [qualified] for 
contemplative worship (upasana) of deities.”* 


Later in the Upanisad, however, he intimates that the issue of qualifi- 
cation for sadhana does not rest merely on matters of Vedic birthright and 
Tantric disposition. Rather, he says, there is a difference between exoteric 
and esoteric forms of knowledge. “Because this mantra [and the concom- 
itant teaching] is deeply secret it should be learned only at the feet of a 
teacher.””? 

He observes that while the Vedic teaching is a right and an obligation 
of the twice-born castes (dvija or traivarnika, he uses both terms), the 
motivation for wanting Tantric instruction must be scrutinized by the 


guru. The guru, he says, should act judiciously or face the consequences: 


one’s own views should be gradually revealed to those in 
whom the ripening of the mind is observed to be firm by their 
ritual practices (karma) in many [previous] births as prescribed 
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in the initial (parva) [sections of the Veda], but only after 
analyzing such persons carefully. Otherwise there is danger of 
breaking the tradition (sampradaya). Those various levels 
(bhimikabheda) \eading up to the contemplative worship 
(upastt) of [the goddess] Tripurasundari I have presented in 
detail [elsewhere].”4 


Vedic prescriptions may also be useful for determining qualification for 
Tantric practices inasmuch as they deal with mental dispositions. How- 
ever, Vedic qualification is contingent on other factors, specifically on an 
individual’s birth as a male traivarnika. There are, Bhaskararaya observes, 
those who want Tantric initiation for the wrong reasons. Such people 
should be distinguished from the truly qualified. Since Tantric sadhana 
guarantees enjoyment (bhuktz) as well as liberation (mukti) in one’s present 
birth, the guru must discern the aspirants’ motivations. Those who seek 
enjoyment or worldly accomplishments (sidd/i) alone will not know how 
to exercise properly this power once acquired: “[there are] low people who 
undertake [this] path due to their desirous or passionate nature [that] 
binds [them]. ... Those who without desires, having a sharp intellect, 
undertake [this path] are uplifted. . . ””* 

Two factors, Bhaskararaya observes, prevent the unqualified individual 
from gaining access to potentially dangerous or unhealthy Tantric teach- 
ings. First is the individual’s own receptivity and abilities. There are 
built-in checks and balances, results of the law of karma, that prevent the 
merely curious or the ill-equipped from learning Tantric secrets. Further, 
the texts protect themselves, as it were, by preventing the noninitiated 
from gaining access to teachings. 

The second factor that prevents the unqualified from gaining access to 
Tantric teaching is an expression of Tantric esotericism, namely, the guru’s 
power of discretionary action. The guru, Bhaskararaya observes, knows 
precisely what level of teaching is appropriate for a given individual and 
what should and should not be said. The Tantric concept is exemplary of 
the method of skillful means (upaya)—better known for its significance in 
shaping Buddhist tradition—in which each individual is instructed at his 
or her own particular level. Disciples of the same teacher may hear and 
receive teachings that are sometimes dramatically different in content. 


In a situation in which those diligent in ritual actions are yet 
without any special ripening of the mind, the conviction 
(visvasa) to perform [contemplative worship (upasana) of a 
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deity] won’t occur . . . those following the higher path should 
maintain the views of the lower and it is imperative that they 
not reveal their own opinions.”° 


Since only the guru determines who is qualified for initiation, the first 
step for the prospective Tantric is to find a suitable guru—not a topic 
raised in the Upanisad but discussed at length in its companion, the 
Parasuraima Kalpastitra. Once accepted as a student, the disciple must offer 
the guru absolute and unswerving devotion.”° It is simply not possible for 
the truly qualified teacher to be in error since he or she, as Bhaskararaya 
observes in the opening salutation to Tripura Upanisad, is none other than 
Siva in the form of the Teacher (Srinatha).’7 

Further, Srividya, like most Tantric schools, advocates devotion to a 
single teacher (ekaguripasti) for all Tantric instruction. Though many 
Tantrics, including the great Abhinavagupta, received instruction from 
teachers other than their professed guru, Bhaskararaya holds that Tantrics 
may receive only non-Tantric education from those other than the one 
guru.’® The responsibility of the guru to evaluate and care for the disciple 
is emphasized at every stage of teaching and practice. Not only is there a 
fear of breaking the tradition should the guru fail to make the proper 
choices for initiation, there is a possibility that the individual aspirant will 
suffer great personal harm. The guru should take precautions to avert any 
unnecessary confusion, a position not simply applicable to Tantric teach- 
ings. Bhaskararaya says, 


Destructive logic [shows the guru that] if doubt arises in 
that object on which one depended previously then there 
occurs a loss of both [one’s previous faith and that which has 
not yet been fully understood]. Hence, in order to protect 
those [dependent on ritual actions alone for their faith] even 
contemplative worshippers (upasakas) should [continue to] 
perform rituals (karma) in the same way, as if they had 
conviction [in their absolute efficacy]. It is with this intention 
[Krsna] states in the Bhagavadgita|, “You must act considering 
everyone’s welfare” ... “One should not bring about confu- 
sion in the minds of the ignorant attached to action”? 


But what incentives are there for the individual to make a commitment 
to a guru and to a rigorous discipline involving personal self-denial and 
daily practice? The effort required for success in contemplative worship 
(upasana) raises the stakes for the individual willing to make the commit- 
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ment. The goals of the path are worldly prosperity, power over nature and 
society, and final liberation (moksa) from the cycles of rebirth in the present 
life; these, Srividya maintains, are virtually guaranteed to the committed 
adept, who moves steadily up the ladder of contemplative worship 
(upastt). In the end there is nothing less than ultimate fulfillment: a 
constant and undiminished experience of the world as blissful (ananda). 


Therefore those qualified persons who have attained the 
[higher] stages [through contemplative worship (updsana) 
realize] the individual self ( jzvatman) is different than the inner 
mental process (antahkarana); when the obstacles of the inner 
mental process are removed and the experience of Brahman [is 
obtained], what else remains [for one to achieve]?°° 


Srividya and Tantric Theology: Doctrinal Formulations 


Sakta Tantric theology presents a type of theistic nondualism 
(advaita). Bhaskararaya writes: 


She appears out of compassion for her devotees only 
imaginatively as having qualities, while what is suggested [in 
verse 13] is that ultimately her form is without qualities. . . .31 
Though it [i.e., the godhead] is twofold [in its masculine and 
feminine aspects] when meditated upon as having qualities, 
[this appearance is for the sake of] accomplishing the three 
aims [of human existence (purusartha): duty (dharma), pros- 
perity (artha), and pleasure (kaima) |.8? 


Reality’s original condition was, and in some sense continues to be, 
ultimately One. But, by its own conscious will (iccha-), act (kriya-), and 
knowledge (jranasakti), as well as for its own pleasure (amanda) and for 
the pleasure of the beings it created, the Absolute Brahman took the form 
of a binary divinity. Through the Deity’s bifurcation into masculine and 
feminine aspects the multifarious names and forms of the Universe 
gradually devolve. Understanding the universe is, for the Tantric, a process 
of reconciling dualistic appearances with ultimate unity. Bhaskararaya’s 
descriptions of the cosmogonic process move back and forth between his 
two perspectives of the world: the universe is, at once, both unified and 
diverse in its manifestations. The distinction Bhaskararaya draws 1s 
between the nature of Brahman as unified and the forms of Brahman, 
which appear diverse. “Even though the initial modification (vytt1) is not 
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different from [the Absolute unity of] Brahman, it is said to have the 
forms of knowledge (j7ana), will (iccha), and action (krti)°? 

Creation, as it were, is a real transformation (parinama) of Brahman and 
the Ultimate is both identical to and different from the diverse universe 
(bhedabheda).** Brahman is identical to the manifest dualistic world in the 
sense that the divine is the universe in both its material and efficient causal 
aspects; and it is different inasmuch as the transformation of the One into 
Many is a deliberate act of the Godhead, who remains unaffected.*° Sakta 
Tantrics accept the explanation given by Abhinavagupta: “There is said to 
be [true] unity where duality, unity and both unity and duality are equally 
manifest. To those objecting that in that case diversity (bheda) must also 
exist, [we say:] so be it; let us not necessarily elaborate.”*° 

According to Bhaskararaya, understanding the expansion (prapanca) of 
Brahman as it assumes the form of the binary masculine/feminine godhead 
requires a subtle distinction, if not an intellectual sleight of hand. He is 
particularly interested in reconciling the differences between nondualists, 
especially between Tantrics and Vedantins such as Sankara (kevaladvaita)— 
not particularly a concern of earlier Tantrics. He dismisses the disagree- 
ments between nondualists as mere products of ignorance (avidya@), and yet 
he is careful to make his own position clear.*” In his auto-commentary on 
the Varivasyarahasya, 1.3, he writes: 


The VamakeSvara Tantra says, “When that [Siva as Sakti] is 
in the state of transformation (parimama), nothing else is 
Supreme [other than Sakti].” Statements such as, “the change 
really pertains only to speech” in the srvtz are in accord with the 
statement [in Vamakesvara Tantra]. 

Between Sakti and the possessor of Sakti is [the relation] of 
cause and effect and in this respect [the created world] is not 
different [from its cause]. And not even in the Upanisads is 
difference-and-non-difference [actually intended, but rather 
pure non-difference]. Therefore, [when the sruti says, ] “All this 
is verily Brahman” it indicates [only] non-difference and 
[presents] no contradiction.** 


Bhaskararaya’s position is simple enough: the change or transformation 
of the One into Two and then into Many is real. At the same time, the 
notion of a difference existing in these relations is unreal. Thus, the forms 
of the manifest world are real while the concepts we construct to dis- 
tinguish them ultimately are not. This particular difference-in-identity 
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theory is known as avikéraparinamavada or the doctrine of unmodified 
transformation. 

Viewed theologically, Sakti as the dynamic force of desire (wccha@), action 
(kriya), and knowledge (jana) modifies herself to become the universe. 
Simultaneously, her union with Siva is undisturbed.®? Thus, the Sakta 
views creation in two ways: it is real in both cause and effect inasmuch as 
it is identical to its source; and it is unreal in its duality, which is merely the 
product of a person’s delimiting ignorance (avidyad). Bhaskararaya assures 
his readers that this seemingly paradoxical view is tenable: “The primary 
authority is the [Vedic sruti] and the faithful followers of the sruti are the 
Tantras which advocate only non-dualism (advaita). Therefore, what is 
contrary to this [position of nondualism] such as the difference between 
cause and effect may be imagined but [such difference] does not apply to 
the whole universe.” 

As the Tantric adept sees it, the highest of human aspirations is to 
re-cognize (pratyabhyna) the original relationship of identity and difference 
between the human and the divine. One must imitate the divine act of 
creation by controlling and developing human will, action, and knowledge 
through sadhana. The adept thus assumes the three divine characteristics 
of will, action, and knowledge as part of his or her own personality in order 
to bring them into an active discipline (sadhana) based on outward (bahir-) 
and inward (antar-) forms of ritual sacrifice (yaga). This includes mastering 
yoga techniques, cultivating various types of meditation involving mantras, 
and becoming adept in complex ritual and devotional formulas aimed at 
identifying with the physical, verbal (mantra), and transcendent (yantra) 
aspects of the divine. According to Bhaskararaya’s Kaula tradition of 
Srividya, the Tantric who is adept in the techniques for the external worship 
of the image, mantra, and yantra should never completely abandon any of 
the forms used in the various stages of sadhana. 


In fact, equal importance [should be given to] each of the 
three [forms] of contemplative worship (upast1). Even though 
with regard to the three prescriptions [to worship the goddess 
in physical, subtle (mantra), and transcendent (yantra) forms] 
where the results of each are said to be individually different, 
there is no means of deciding which is the relevant [or 
privileged] one when the fruits of worship (pastz) in general 
are declared—just as in the case of the six types of [Vedic] fire 
sacrifice [within the dasapiirnimasa rites] in which the results 
are accrued collectively and not severally.”! 
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From ritual actions (karma) and love of God (bhakti) one gains a direct 
knowledge (j#ana) of the One in ascending stages of realization. 
Bhaskararaya describes the Tantric path as a combination of actions, 
including ritual actions, devotion (bhakti), and the acquisition of insight 
(ynana). 

[Some] authors have stated that the various methods [de- 
scribed] in the active path (karmamarga), the knowledge path 
(jnanamarga), and the path of devotion (bhaktimarga) are 
mutually contradictory. It is to clear to those who know the 
texts that all [three of] these [methods], because they are 
difficult to practice, yield results only [when combined] over a 
long period [of sadhana].”* 


From the devotional perspective, Tantrism in all three of its basic 
denominational forms—Saivism, Saktism, and Vaisnavism—is character- 
ized by the intense, emotional, and sensual bhakti that dominates Puranic 
Hinduism from the medieval period onward. The Sakta’s rationalist 
philosophy in no way diminishes the devotional fervor characteristic of its 
rituals. As a contemporary adept explains: 


We follow the famous dictum [appearing in the Kaula 
Upanisad| that we should remain like Vaisnavas for worldly 
purposes, like Saivas in outward appearance, and like Saktas 
inwardly. This means that we should act with a passionate 
commitment to the world, especially in our acts of devotion. 
This provides an example for others and prevents us from 
becoming degenerate in our practices. Outwardly we should be 
unattached; like Siva, we should not care for pleasures or 
become too emotional in our failures. We keep our Sakta 
sadhana to ourselves [that is, leave it a private and inward 
practice]; otherwise, people will be constantly after us to 
provide for them—Everyone knows that Saktas have great 


power.”° 


Bhaskararaya asserts that it is finally a direct experience (anubhava), the 
result of pursuing knowledge (jviana), which provides the adept with 
access to the power and bliss originating in the primordial source of the 
universe. Yet the Tantric, for all appearances’ sake, remains a part of the 
universe’s diverse manifestations. Sadhana entails a gradual rather than a 
sudden realization and promises the adept increasing influence over the 
multiple names and forms of creation. As one assimilates the individual 
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personality into the divine, there develops an insight that allows the adept 
to function in the world and yet remain entirely aloof from the appear- 
ances of degenerative change. Rather than an experience of complete 
isolation or dissociation from the world, as Patafijali’s Yoga would suggest, 
the adept achieves the divine recognition of an identity-and-difference 
relationship with the world. Put in classic Upanisadic terms, as the adept’s 
true nature as atman gradually attains identity with Brahman, he or she 
simultaneously achieves complete unity with the divine and a realization of 
the Creator/Creation relationship between the One and the Many. 

Likewise, ritually oriented experiences are gradually extended beyond for- 
mal boundaries to the point at which the everyday also becomes part of the 
Tantric’s ritual life. The final stage of realization, Bhaskararaya tells us, entails 
a complete sense of freedom both in the active, worldly life and beyond: 


And hence the only method [that is truly effective proceeds 
through] a series of stages (ullasa) adopted through repeated 
practice and one’s consumption of ritual offerings. In this re- 
gard, the formulated rules should be [followed] up to the ma- 
ture stage (praudhollasa), after which it is as one pleases; in the 
last stage one obtains Brahman’s very form (brahmasvarapata).?* 


In sum, we can say that Hindu Tantric sadhana is directed to two related 
ends: worldly prosperity (bhukti) and empowerment (siddh1), and final 
human liberation (mukti or moksa) from the cycles of death and birth. The 
prevailing concern of the Tantric adept is an expeditious and effective path 
that fulfills all four traditional human aspirations (purusartha): duty 
(dharma), material prosperity (artha), sensual pleasure (kama), and final 
liberation (moksa) in one’s present life. 

Not all Tantric discipline is channeled directly to obtaining the fourth 
aim of liberation—at any one of its five ascending levels. Frequently, a 
great deal of energy and effort is expended to obtain worldly and material 
aims. With regard to the classical Hindu prescriptions concerning one’s 
station (asrama) in life and one’s worldly profession, the acquisition of 
material wealth (artha) or pleasure (kama) is viewed as a part of the bal- 
anced life. Seen in Tantric terms, reality is essentially and ultimately one 
and thus any distinction between material and spiritual goals or desires 1s 
valid only insofar as it guides the adept to a more useful and productive 
form of sadhana. Because the world itself is a transformation of Brahman 
in the form of bliss (ananda), those human endeavors that involve plea- 
sure or material satisfaction can also be legitimately included in Tantric 
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sadhana. It is in the power of sensual aids to create a proximate experience 
of the Absolute as immanent in the world that Tantrics justify these forms 
of sadhana. A proximate experience of bliss (amanda), they maintain, is 
achieved through erotic or sensual ritual practices.?° As the adept draws 
closer to the primordial source of reality, and approaches the goal of 
microcosmic/macrocosmic identification of the individual soul with the 
Absolute, the gap between proximate bliss (amanda) and actual experience 
narrows as he or she becomes empowered as the divine Sakti. 

Central to the Tantric notion of worldly empowerment is the acquisition 
of superhuman power that enables one to manipulate nature or society. 
However, these various abilities or “accomplishments” (sida), including 
the power to acquire virtually any worldly desire, are usually considered 
elementary or secondary accretions on the path leading to liberation.”° 
These factors have led adepts to develop sets of criteria that distinguish 
various types of sadhana and allow for an internal evaluation of what 
constitutes “legitimate” Tantrism.”” 

Viewed critically, Tantric sadhana can be understood as a three-stage process. 
It is an effort to imitate, at the human level, the divine act of assuming binary 
forms and triadic manifestations. First, the adept affirms the reality of 
subject/object distinctions and assumes a subordinate position as a devotee 
on the path of devotion (bhaktimarga). This stage corresponds to the act 
of divine will (zcchasakt1) by which creation is set in motion—the adept with 
clear conviction (visvasa) assumes a distinction between himself or herself 
and the Creator. From the distinction created at the first stage emerges an 
intelligible world of diverse names and forms. In the second stage the adept 
engages in various activities, concentrating primarily on ritual and study 
(karmayoga). This stage is comparable to divine action (kriyasakti) in which 
distinctions are formally acknowledged so that they can be dissolved. In the 
third stage, through the power of insight comparable to divine knowledge 
(ynanasakti), the adept is able to reappropriate the world’s diverse names and 
forms, and act as the godhead acts. In this third stage, the adept by acquir- 
ing the power of knowledge (j7anasakti) becomes the Creator, not a mere 
representative of the divine but a form of divinity. Through the acquisition 
of the three forms of divine power (will, action, and knowledge) the Tantric 
adept controls both his own destiny and the world. Beginning with an 
intellectual act, which affirms the world as both identical and different from 
Brahman, the adept systematically denies the false distinctions imposed by 
egoistic ignorance in order to reaffirm the distinction made between subject 
and object from the “new” perspective of divine knowledge. 
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These three types of cosmic function and path (méarga)—will, action, 
and knowledge—Tantrics understand to be a unified process in which 
theological speculation and practical discipline are woven inextricably to- 
gether. Tantrics, such as Bhaskararaya, dismiss the discussion of the origins 
of human ignorance (avidya) by asserting that ignorance itself is merely a 
product of a confused mind. Deep-rooted ignorance, which causes the 
appearance of a fracture from the divine, is a result of karmic misdeeds while 
confusion is Siva’s way of punishing or protecting the foolish. 

While Sakta Tantric nondualism more closely aligns itself with the “com- 
bination doctrine” (samuccayavada) and difference-in-identity theories 
(bhedabheda) of Bhaskara and Vedantin and the Kashmiri Saiva Trika 
schools, it is the more uncompromising absolute nondualism (keveladvaita) 
of Sankara (c. 700—750 c.g.) that Bhaskararaya most frequently refers 
to as authoritative. Undoubtedly, it is Sankara’s legendary association 
with Srividya and his attributed authorship of a host of popular Sakta 
works, including the historically influential Saundaryalahari, that has 
influenced Bhaskararaya. For the Vaidika Tantric, an association of Sankara 
with Srividya locates his esoteric tradition squarely within conventional, 
brahman-dominated smarta orthodoxy and also further enhances Sankara’s 
position—the coolly rational and austere Sankara is made into a powerful 
and influential Tantric. Further, Srividya’s identification with the Sankara 
tradition reinforces the notion of a “double norm” Sankara, like Bhas- 
kararaya, is known for both his Tantric and his non-Tantric works.?® An 
association with the Sankara traditions allows intellectually austere Tantrics, 
like Bhaskararaya, to assert that worldly involvements and pleasures are 
strictly secondary to the higher goal of liberation. While he does not 
go so far as to advance the necessity of renunciation in obtaining liberation, 
a requirement as far as Sankara is concerned, he is able to transform the 
ideal Srividya adept into a thoroughly worldly but at once restrained and 
ascetical figure. In this relatively late form of Tantrism, Bhaskararaya 
achieves a remarkable synthesis that reconciles the inherent conflict between 
renunciate (sannydsin) and brahman householder ideals: the Tantric house- 
holder is himself an ideal ascetic, one who is completely in the world but 
not of it. 

Like Sankara, Srividya adepts are emphatic about going beyond a 
strictly intellectual form of Vedanta and calmly assert that one must also 
transcend the emotional outpourings of devotionalism (bhakti). Thus, 
they design Tantric sadhana not only to provide a path to liberation 
(moksa) but to encompass all four human aims (purusartha). However, 
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unlike the Sankara who authored the commentary on the Vedantasutras, 
Tantrics see no necessary conflict between the first three “worldly” aims 
and the fourth aim, liberation.”? Further, the fourth asrama or stage in life, 
renunciation (sannyasa), which Sankara argues is not optional for those 
who desire liberation (mumuksu), is not required for Srividya adepts. 

Controversy concerning the value of formal sannyasa continues to surround 
contemporary proponents of Srividya, though the Tantras themselves are quite 
clear on the subject.!°° Those who would align the Srividya system with the 
Vedanta of the Sankara tradition and away from the literal teachings of the 
Tantras generally believe that one should either progress through the stages in 
life towards renunciation or, in exceptional cases, go from the celibate life of 
the student (brabmacéra) directly to sannyasa. Others, who assume the views 
of the Tantras which openly reject renunciation, maintain that samnyasa as a 
formal act is, at best, unnecessary for salvation and, at worst, a denial of the 
divine’s essentially erotic act of creation. What need is there to renounce the 
world if the world is itself the manifestation of divinity? 

Brahman’s unity as well as its differentiation is the Sakta’s most basic 
theological presupposition and is founded, as it were, on the experience 
(anubhava) of sages and the revelations of scripture. It is a matter revealed 
in the Veda (srutz) that will ultimately become the adept’s own experience. 
While reason (yuktt) plays an important role in the process, it is not, as it 
is for some Buddhist philosophers, the ultimate measure (pramana) of 
one’s understanding. '°! The Hindu Tantric, like the non-Tantric Vaidika, 
does not view human accomplishments as possible apart from traditional 
instruction. It is less clear, however, whether thinkers such as Bhaskararaya 
view the Vedic sruti as indispensable for final liberation. 

Bhaskararaya’s discussion of Brahman’s initial expansion (prapazica) 
into a twofold Being places the theological focus on Sakti’s relationship 
with Siva. However, the divine’s expansion from formless (wiskala) Being 
is variously explained since Brahman’s initial modification (vrtti) simulta- 
neously takes shape in a number of different ways. 

In the initial act of self-differentiation the qualityless (nixguna), amor- 
phous (iskala) Brahman first transforms itself into a single, Supreme 
Deity with a twofold masculine and feminine nature. From the creative 
valency of the female principle the universe emerges out of the substantial 
but static male component called sadasiva. Thus, the feminine Sakti 
functions as the efficient cause of reality while the masculine Siva is the 
material cause. Each of the two divine principles follows patterns and 
formulations that are both intelligible to us and intrinsic to them. 
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According to the Srividya school, Brahman’s devolution can be ex- 
plained both in terms of speculative concepts and through a specific set of 
verbal and visual images, foremost of which is the sricakra. Before turning 
to the sricakra, it is useful first to consider Bhaskararaya’s remarks on 
Brahman’s initial modification (vytti) and its subsequent expansion (pra- 
panca) into names and forms. He writes: 


“That One thought: “Let me be many; let me propagate, ” 
Thus the scripture (svuti) establishes Brahman’s initial [act of] 
seeing is omniscient [and] that [Brahman as it initially creates 
the universe] has the form of desire and the form of action. In 
another scripture (sruti) [it says], “That desired, that per- 
formed austerity.” [And also, ] “knowledge, strength and action 
are inherent” is said in [yet another] scripture (sruti). Even 
though the initial modification (vttz) is not different from the 
[Absolute] Brahman it is said to have the form of knowledge 
(jnana), desire (iccha), and action (krti).'°” 


Bhaskararaya’s subtlety is easily overlooked here by his appeal to 
Upanisadic teachings. Brahman as it manifests itself has certain principles 
and forms that are part of its nature. Though Brahman is as desireless as 
it is initially qualityless (nirguna), its form (rapa) a such takes shape 
through desire (écch@) and not in spite of it. In other words, Brahman’s 
initial creative act was prompted out of the divine desire of its comple- 
mentary masculine and feminine forms. Creation, Bhaskararaya affirms, is 
the purposeful act of a willful Consciousness, it does not occur spontane- 
ously or for no reason at all. Why, then, did creation happen? The Tantric 
answers that creative effulgence—the act of becoming and enjoying 
itself—is divinity’s intrinsic nature. 

Employing a different vocabulary, this time from Kashmiri Saivism, 
Bhaskararaya describes the initial transformation of Brahman this way: 
“Brahman whose nature is luminosity (prakasatmanah) takes reflection 
(vimarsa) as its intrinsic nature; in the [Saiva] Agamas [reflection] is 
described as the nature of consciousness within conscious beings, born out 
of its own essence.”!°? 

In this case creation is understood as an act of divine Consciousness, or 
as a kind of divine self-cognition. Creation occurs when God achieves the 
initial recognition of self-consciousness, that is, when it literally sees itself 
in its mind’s eye as a distinct entity. This self-awareness is but a reflection 
(vimarsa) of the One Brahman’s pure illumination (prakasa). Put differ- 
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ently, the ontological transformation of Brahman as Being (sat) is here 
considered as an epistemological event. Thus, the source of self-reflective 
consciousness is Brahman as Consciousness (cit).'°* 

For the Tantric, ontological and epistemological understandings of Brah- 
man’s transformations are different ways of describing the same event. 
Manifesting itself as both pure consciousness (prakasa) and self-reflective 
consciousness (vimarsa), the One Brahman takes shape as a binary divinity. 
Assuming the appearance of Siva in an un-self-reflective masculine form, 
Siva combines with Sakti in creative self-awareness. Unlike other nondualist 
traditions, in which the created universe is considered a mere illusion 
manufactured by maya or a mere product of human ignorance, Sakta 
Tantrism maintains that the universe is itself a real form of divine Con- 
sciousness. 

From a Sakta Tantric perspective, however, the goddess is undifferen- 
tiated Brahman as well as the self-conscious result of Brahman’s differen- 
tiation. The goddess then is ultimately, like Brahman itself, neuter in 
gender or rather genderless. At the same time, she is a divine being who 
assumes all three genders: neuter, masculine, and feminine. The form in 
which she is worshiped is a matter of one’s tradition, and is not a 
preference of the divinity. Bhaskararaya quotes Kularnava Tantra to make 
the point: “The Devi [i.e., the goddess] should be recalled either in the 
masculine form or conceived in the feminine form; otherwise one should 
meditate on the partless (miskala) characterized as consciousness and 
bliss.”°° He goes on to say: “the masculine and the feminine are of equal 
priority [thus meditation on one or the other] is an option [to be] chosen 
following one’s own tradition (sampradaya).”'°° 

If Bhaskararaya and other Tantrics believe that gender is genuinely 
insignificant and a matter of one’s traditional instruction (sampradaya), 
why is the feminine form and, more specifically, the goddess Lalita 
Tripurasundari the best or most efficacious divinity to worship? Could not 
some other divinity be considered supreme? Bhaskararaya writes that 
“though they [i.e., Siva and Sakti] are equal in granting [their devotees] 
what is desired [and] are related to one another as quality and substance, 
[Siva] in his aspect (amsaly) as Creator of the Universe is dependent upon 


Sakti. ... [it is by] meditating on the feminine aspect alone that one 


achieves the result”! 


In another of his works, Bhaskararaya declares, “Devi is the means to 
attain one’s own real nature.”’°* In both examples he views the feminine 
principle as the creative center, one whose nature it is to initiate action. He 
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repeats this general concept in the Tripura Upanisadbhasya when he 
explains how divinity actually assumes the shape of the manifest universe. 
Brahman’s modification, he observes, is not bifurcation but actually 
trifurcation: Sakti appears as will (sccha@), action (kriya), and knowledge 
(nana). Thus Brahman’s incipient devolution from primordial unity is 
most appropriately called by the feminine gender term the “Three Cities,” 
or Tripura, the name of the goddess. Triadic forms, he says, are not only 
the most representative symbols of Brahman’s devolution, they are the 
actual shape which Brahman has assumed. The goddess’s gender, however, 
is not his foremost concern. Rather, it is its manifest power, which 
according to Srividya, comes to fruition in the form of the sricakra. 

When discussing the sricakra, Srividya adepts generally eschew an 
interpretation that involves the suggestive sexual symbolism of its nine 
major intersecting triangles or the emerging linga-like bindu in the 
centermost triangle. Instead, Bhaskararaya focuses on the identification of 
its elements in more abstract symbolic relationship. 


Even though the bindu cakra [the “drop” in the center of the 
Sricakra, is only one point,] it has a threefold nature. . . . The 
three deities created [and] not different from [her supreme] 
peaceful (santa) [aspect] are [the three creative powers, 
namely,| Icchasakti, Jnanasakti, and Kriyasakti. The female 
deities named Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri (identified with the 
three saktis are complemented] by the three [male consort] 
forms of Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra which are not different 
creations from [her all-subsuming aspect called] Ambika.'°” 


Bhaskararaya offers several different types of explanations for divinity’s 
expansion into a triadic form. In his commentary on the popular Thousand 
Names of Lalita (Lalitasahasranama) he offers an epistemological explana- 
tion. This is best summarized by his succinct comment on Name 234. 
Here, he says, the goddess is called Tripura because she is “the measurer, 
the measuring and the thing measured,” or more directly, the knower, the 
process of knowing, and the object of knowledge.'!° In other words, the 
very triadic process by which we understand ourselves and the universe is 
the Divine’s substantive form. While this epistemological explanation is 
not repeated in his commentary on Tripura Upanisad (perhaps because 
epistemological issues are never raised in the text), he does offers two 
other types of explanation—one cosmological and the other soteriological. 
Each forms part of his interpretation of Tripura. 
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Bhaskararaya’s most briefly considered explanation of Tripura’s name 
and form concentrates on her anthropomorphic physical (sthula) image. 
This forms the first element in the Tantric’s triadic symbolism of divinity. 
Verse 13 of Tripura Upanisad, with only minor variations, mirrors the 
description given in the meditational verse (dhyanasloka) most commonly 
used to describe the anthropomorphic goddess Tripura. 


[She] has, as it were, a white goad and is the Mother of the 
Universe. The desirous [She] binds, bound by the noose [of 
their own desires]. 

[She] strikes down with a bow and five arrows [unwanted 
desire]. [She is clothed in] red, [She is] the Primordial Power 
and [has a] Universal View [of all beings’ karma]."?? 


The most common meditational verse describing Lalita Tripura appears 
in the ritual handbooks (paddhati or nibandha) of Srividya lineages: 


I contemplate the goddess who 1s red [in color or dress and] 
bears [in her four hands] the noose, the goad, the flower 
arrows and the bow [made of sugarcane], [She who] with 
[her] lustre envelops the [twelve accomplishments (siddhis) ] 
beginning with the power to become minute (anima).''* 


The image evoked is that of the benign goddess who, in very different 
and discreet contexts, is understood in the roles of caring mother or 
devoted wife. Tripura, for all her encompassing power and physical 
beauty, is a figure that instills feelings of security and stability rather than 
danger and enticement. Unlike the terrifying Kali, who is sometimes 
pictured dancing on the corpse of her husband, Tripura is a goddess whose 
inherent Sakti is under control. Submissive in her role as wife to Siva, she 
is capable of righteous anger in her role as defensive and nurturing mother. 
Her mythological character rarely deviates from the picture of a less than 
perfectly ideal embodiment of conventional values. Lalita Tripurasundari 
is Queen of the Universe; she is a loving and stern mother to her children, 
and the beautiful and cooperative wife of her husband. In short, she is the 
archetypal sumangali: the wholly Dharmic embodiment of the feminine. 
Yet we should not see her as submissive or weak; rather, as the supreme 
Sakti, she is life-giving and capable of expressions of anger and power. 

Tripurasundar?’s common anthropomorphic (sthilaripa) image as the 
“Divine Queen of Kings” (Rajarajesvar7) is given in the Thousand Names 
of Lalita. She is depicted as seated on the lion’s throne like a great queen 
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(vv. 2—3) having emerged from the altar of the fire of primordial 
consciousness (v. 4). Manifesting herself to fulfill the wishes of the gods 
(v. 5) and shining like a thousand suns (v. 6), she has four arms and holds 
in her hands the noose of desire (vv. 7-8), the elephant goad of wrath and 
worldly knowledge (v. 9), the sugarcane bow of the mind (v. 10) and the 
arrows of the five essences (tanmatras) (v. 11). She bathes the universe in 
her rosy complexion (v. 12), wearing flowers in her hair and a crown of 
jewels (vv. 13-14). She bears the auspicious mark of marriage and is 
modest in demeanor (vv. 16-25); her thin waist is burdened by her heavy 
breasts (vv. 36), and the Lord of Desire (i.e., Siva) is drowned in the 
fullness of her smile (v. 28). She is dressed in red, adorned with a belt of 
jewelled bells and the crescent moon glimmering above her crown 
(vv. 29-51). (See frontispiece). 

Bhaskararaya explains the appropriateness of the goddess’s beneficent, 
motherly form in his comments on verse 13: “She is the Mother of the 
Universe because She is the One from whom everything is born.”!!* 

In verse 6 of the Upanisad a list of epithets further characterizes Tripura 
and identifies her with the beneficent image of Lalita. These epithets 
complete the image of her physical (sth#la) name and form and specify her 
relation to places of pilgrimage where Devi is worshipped.'!* We should 
note that Lalita is essentially a “textual” goddess who is then further 
identified with local manifestations. Bhaskararaya’s own chosen form of 
divinity (dstadevata) is Candramba, although he is also aware of the many 
beneficent goddesses who populate the landscape of South India. For 
example, he makes explicit mention in T7ipura Upanisadbhasya of the 
consort of Siva Nataraja at Cidambaram, Sivakamasundari. Contemporary 
Srividya adepts in South India are particularly focused on the images of 
Kamaksi of Kaficipuram, who is the subject of discussion in the latter 
portions of the important Lalitopakhyana and whose temple today includes 
a sricakra in the central shrine. Also important are Akhilandesvari of 
Trichy, who wears the sricakra as her earrings, and Minakst of Madurai 
whose popular figure often includes a sricakra placed at her feet. In short, 
any figure of the beneficent goddess can (and often is) identified with 
Lalita Tripurasundari or Rajarajesvari. Among Srividya intellectuals, how- 
ever, the emphasis remains on Lalita, and especially on the significance of 
her name, Tripura. 

Bhaskararaya’s terse summary of the goddess’s diverse physical forms 
allows him to move on to more “subtle” (s#ksma) and esoteric images of 
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Tripura. For example, the significance of the name “Tripura” is treated as 
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a separate issue from her iconography, as are the types of meditation 
prescribed using her physical form. 

The goddess’s relationship with other forms of divinity is addressed 
throughout the tradition and arises at several points in Tripura Upanisad. 
The Upanisad offers an excellent demonstration of the Saiva-Sakta 
tradition’s propensity to create a tiered divine hierarchy and to imagine 
relationships among the gods based on related identities of deities rather 
than on reified distinctions.!!® Yet as a sectarian Sakta tradition, Srividya 
asserts that the pantheon of gods with various images, names, and forms 
find its origin in Sakti: 


[She is called] mattara [in verse 1], [that is] supreme in all 
respects even among the known deities called Brahma, Visnu 
and Siva. And [She is described further as one] who has that 
form of malima, that is, the greatness of those deities. She 
alone is the primary cause (nidanam) of other deities’ great- 
ness, that is to say, [these deities] obtain greatness by worship- 
ping (upasanayam) Her.''® 


Elsewhere in the Upanisad commentary, Bhaskararaya identifies the 
goddess with the famous trimarti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva by relating 
her to the masculine gods’ consorts. In his explanation of the name 
“Ambika”—a name most often associated with a beneficent physical image 
of the goddess—Bhaskararaya remarks, “She is the aggregate form of [the 
three consorts of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva and their respective powers 
(saktis), namely] Vama, Jyestha and Raudri.”!!” 

It is again worth noting the relative unimportance of the goddess’s 
physical femininity in these theological discussions. While the various 
kinds of intense devotion (bhakti) directed specifically to the mother 
goddess as the chosen deity (istadevata) are likely never far from Bhias- 
kararaya’s mind, in this work he remains relatively disinterested in the 
value of devotion itself or in the idealized feminine qualities of the divinity. 
While god is undoubtedly “woman” for the Sakta Tantric philosopher, 
gender is a matter of theological principle rather than a turning towards a 
god-of-gender. Only in elaborate devotional rituals, not mentioned or 
suggested in the Upanisad, is gender significant to the tone and character 
of Bhaskararaya’s theology. Certainly, Bhaskararaya has in mind the same 
goddess we see present in Tantric devotional contexts, such as in 
Lalitasahasranama. In the Upanisad commentary Bhaskararaya refrains 
from the discussion of Lalita as loving and protective mother, as consort 
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of Siva, or in her more rare role as slayer of demons, primarily because 
devotion (bhakti) and these particular qualities of the goddess are not a 
topic of particular concern to the text. We might also suggest that he views 
bhakti merely as a prerequisite for higher forms of Tantric practice.!!® 

Sakti’s special consort relationship with Siva is likewise addressed not to 
affirm a distinction between them but to see their complementary 
identities as an efficacious means of performing contemplative worship 
(upasana). Siva, who bears a variety of names and epithets in the Upani- 
sad, including “Lord of Desire” (Kameévara), “Intoxicator” (Madana, 
also Erotic), and “Cause of Prosperity” (Sambhu), and Sakti are, in fact, 
not ultimately different.''? While the “dynamic” Sakti is envisioned as 
seated on the lap of the “static” Siva during meditation, this position, 
Bhaskararaya says, indicates “that Siva is the base (adhara), [He] is the 
quality (guna) and Sakti is the substance (pradhanam).” Here Bhas- 
kararaya reverses the usual theological formulation by giving Sakti the 
role of substance and Siva the differentiating role of quality. Clearly, his 
intention is not to confuse established roles or to reformulate the standard 
theological explanation of the masculine and feminine deities. Rather, he 
appears to interchange theological roles in order to assert Sakti’s preemi- 
nence. Elsewhere he suggests that the various iconographic relationships of 
Siva and Sakti, including the half-Siva half-Sakti form of Ardhanarisvara, 
can be interpreted variously as fluid representations of basic cosmic facts.!?° 
In his remarks on verse 14, Bhaskararaya affirms complementary identity 
as the underlying principle for interpreting the various images of the Hindu 
gods as well as the more specific relationship of Siva and Sakti: 


“Desire” (kama) and “Lord” (isa) refer to Kamesvara [Siva, 
the “Lord of Desire”] who alone is the masculine form of the 
deity that is worshipped (upasyadevata). . . . Even though there 
are two givers (datarau) [that is, both Siva and Sakti, discussed 
in the verse] the deity is only one; though it is twofold [in 
masculine and feminine aspects] when meditated upon as 
having qualities [for the purpose of] accomplishing the three 
aims [of human existence, viz., Dharma, material prosperity 
(artha) and pleasure (kaima)|.'?" 


Thus, the relationship between Sakti and other divinities, and especially 
Siva, is both identity and distinction. Yet it is in her relationships with 
divinities other than Siva that the tripartite goddess distinguishes herself. 
How Sakti’s various theological relations are understood depends upon 
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the perspective of the devotee and the purpose which a particular name 
and form is understood to manifest. For example, Siva and Sakti’s nuclear 
family of the elephant-headed Ganesa and the warrior Skanda play 
important roles in Tantric ritual and cosmology. Adopting the character- 
istics made popular in the Puranas, Ganesa as Lord of Attendants 
(ganapati) and Remover of Obstacles (vignesvara) is—as he is in all 
popular Hindu traditions—the first deity worshiped. Skanda, on the other 
hand, is important in Sakta Tantric ritual sources primarily as a mantric 
force for dispensing evil and protecting against unwanted influences. pet 
short, Tantrics may call on any number of divinities, especially in their 
mantric manifestations, in order to bring about a desired effect. Srividya 
adepts in South India today, for example, are well known as teachers of the 
mantra “science” (mantrasastra) and frequently initiate adepts into the 
worship of deities who are clearly ancillary and distinct from the Srividya 
tradition of Lalita worship. The picture we draw of the Tantric, then, must 
be careful not to exclude the possibility of many different forms of worship 
within a sectarian tradition. 

From Bhaskararaya’s standpoint, the discussion of the goddess in any of 
her three types of forms (anthropomorphic or physical, mantric, and 
yantric), as well as her relationship with other images and deities, is 
precisely for the sake of creating a sadhana with specific worldly and 
spiritual implications. The goddess’s appellations, epithets, physical forms 
and qualities, as well as her relationships, signify the Tantric’s ostensible 
goals. Thus each name and form itself zs a goal when correctly interpreted 
and conceived. The diversity of names and forms represents both the 
multivalency of the divine and the multiple goals of Tantric sadhana. 

Like other Tantric authors writing in Sanskrit, Bhaskararaya goes to great 
lengths to elaborate the ways in which the various types of divine con- 
ceptualization can be understood: the goddess can be conceived ontolog- 
ically and epistemologically as well as through her triadic imagery— 
physical, mantric or diagrammatic (i.e., as yantras)—and her relationship 
with other deities. All of these elements, he maintains, should be put to use 
in Tantric discipline. 

Implicit in this elaboration is the idea that the divine has purposely 
assumed these names and forms, as well as the different ways in which 
it can be imagined for the sake of humanity. The divine triad of forms 
provides the adept with an iconographic map; it is set of anthropo- 
morphic, verbal, and diagrammatic signs specifically devised to lead the 
adept to the divine center. At the same time, these forms are powerful 
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manifestations of the divine in its most sublime essences. Within Srividya, 
for example, the imagery of Tripura, the svividya mantra, and the sricakra 
are at once the highest manifestations of the triadic divinity and the adept’s 
most accurate and detailed signposts on the path to worldly empowerment 
and final liberation. 

While much of Bhaskararaya’s commentary on Tripura Upanisad is 
devoted to explicating the various forms of Tripura, he refrains from 
commenting on popular mythological relationships. For example, he 
makes no mention of a relationship between Tripura the goddess and the 
mythical city Tripura, destroyed by Siva. 

In addition to theological explanations of Tripura, the goddess’s name 
and form are also interpreted with specific reference to their cosmological 
functions. Tripura is said to be the very shape of the manifest universe as 
it originally unfolds in the form of the sricakra. The sricakra, he goes on to 
say, 1s essentially triadic. It is a representation of the emergence of the One 
into Three. The yantra is not only a representation of the universe as it has 
emerged from its divine source, it zs the very macrocosmic form of the 
universe. On the microcosmic level, the sricakra is paralleled in the human 
form, which is also understood as triadic in all its essential aspects. The 
yantra’s triangles, lines, and lotus petals are identified ritually with various 
parts of the physical body which, in turn, are correlated to mantras. Just as 
the goddess is macrocosmically a threefold physical (sthala) subtle 
(stéksma), and transcendent (para) form corresponding to her physical, 
mantric, and yantric manifestations, so microcosmically she is threefold as 
will, action, and knowledge. 

Tripura is also interpreted with reference to her soteriological functions. 
The goddess’s physical, verbal, and transcendent images both embody the 
names and forms of creation and provide the map of the path leading back 
to primordial unity. One must create a sadhana which is, in substance as 
well as in form, identical to Tripura herself. 

We will consider in more detail each of the goddess’s three images as 
they are interpreted in the Srividya school as we examine their cosmolog- 
ical and soteriological significance. Since the soteriological interpretation 
of Sakti is the relatively less complex of the two, we will deal with it first. 

The traditional interpretation of Tripura’s name in Tantric soteriology 
involves a rather technical discussion of different levels of spiritual insight 
and worldly accomplishment, the fate of the individual soul (atmam) in the 
karmic process, and the concepts of external (bahir-) and internal sacrifice 
(antaryaga). We should note that Bhaskararaya does not discuss the salvific 
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power of reciting the goddess’s name except in mantric forms. In other 
words, there is no name-theology in the Srividya school comparable to the 
devotional name-mysticism of the north Indian Sants or the southern 
Tamil Alvars.!?? The Srividya adept does not obtain liberation or worldly 
prosperity through acts of intense devotion or by contemplation of the 
Name of God. While other Tantric-influenced writers, such as the Maratha 
Sant Namdev or the well-known Hindi poet Kabir, maintain that this type 
of devotion is crucial to salvation and accessible to anyone who has true 
faith (bhakti), the Srividya adept uses the goddess’s name as a symbol, a 
mantra, or a living embodiment of the ultimate truth. Sakta Tantric 
sadhana in general concentrates on mantric names, either in the form of a 
recital of the “diffuse” mantra embodied in the thousand names of Lalita 
(i.e., Lalitasahasranima) or in the silent repetition of the “condensed” 
name of the goddess, that is, the srividya mantra. Thus the mantric names 
of the goddess are themselves considered increasingly more subtle and 
powerful emanations of the goddess. In contemporary Srividya the various 
extrapolations of the goddess’s names provide a method of ranking them 
as mantras. The lowest form of mantra is the thousand names of Lalita, 
which is followed by the more condensed three hundred names (_e., 
Lalitatrisatt). These mantras are then more concentrated in the juvenile 
goddess Balatripurasundar’s mantra, a variant on the svividya, which 
usually precedes initiation into either the fifteen or sixteen syllable form of 
Srividya of Lalita Tripurasundari. Controversy surrounds the actual forms 
of the srividya, a topic that will require some further discussion. The point 
to emphasize here is that each form of mantra has a particular level of 
power associated with it and a particular context in which it should be 
used. While devotion (bhakti) to the name may be an appropriate requisite 
for ritual devotion, it is nonetheless ancillary to other types of sadhana. 

Tantrics speak of five levels of liberation which, according to Bhaskararaya, 
are obtained when devotion is coupled with an initiated knowledge of the 
most subtle forms of the divine. In Srividya, liberation begins when the adept 
has learned the proper use of the srividya mantra in ritual combination with 
the sricakra. Bhaskararaya’s discussion of liberation is linked to his under- 
standing of the meaning of the goddess’s name “Tripura, the “Three Cities” 
He summarizes his views in remarks on verse 1: 


There are five types of liberation: [1] being in the same 
world (salokya) is one; [2—4] proximity (samipya), similarity in 
form (sérapya) and union (sayujya) [though] three [are taken as 
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a single unit] and [5] identity (kaivalya). ... Among these 
[five] the first and the last are one path (mérga) and the middle 
group of three are another path. . . . 

Because there are three paths the cities (pura) ... are 
understood to be three. Because [She] pervades the three cities, 
fills [them] and is in the form of them, the Supreme Deity is 
called Tripura. ... This fivefold division [of liberation] into 
three [paths] explains the attainment of the goddess. Therefore 
She alone is [the One, the Absolute Brahman, ] called the three 
cities (tripura).'*4 


Just as liberation is understood by the metaphorical interpretation of the 
goddess’s name to be three levels of attainment, so ritual actions and the 
stages of the path that make up contemplative worship (upasana) are 
interpreted as threefold. The first two types of liberation (salokya and the 
three that form group two, samipya, sartipya, and sayujya) involve a less 
than perfect realization of the adept’s nondualistic identity with divinity. 
One 1s not liberated from the cycles of birth and death (samsara), but from 
any birth in which the adept could suffer a regression. Only in the final 
stage of identity (kaivalya) with Brahman does one obtain perfect freedom 
while yet living (jivanmukti). 

Bhaskararaya places the accomplishment of final liberation in a proxi- 
mate relation to worldly pleasures in his remarks on the importance of 
imbibing ritual offerings. He interprets verse 7 metaphorically to make his 
point about soteriology: 

“Dwelling on the outskirts of heaven” indicates achieving 
the fruits of the three human aims [in life, namely, Dharma, 
material prosperity (artha) and pleasure (kama)|. Tripura’s 
supreme abode [called in verse 7 traipura] actually indicates 
liberation (moksa) itself. The sense is that [upasakas| obtain 
liberation as well as all [worldly] desires.!?° 


Like other Tantrics, Bhaskararaya affirms that the achievement of 
spiritual bliss (a@nanda) in the final state of liberation is not antithetical to 
the pursuit of worldly enjoyments (G/4uktr) and sensual pleasure. 126 Unlike 
many contemporary Srividya adepts, Bhaskararaya does not shrink from 
the common Tantric belief that the adept, as a result of sadhana’s 
accomplishments, may work his or her will in any fashion—including in 
sensual affairs. He states plainly that as the adept becomes more like Siva, 
he becomes irresistible to the opposite sex.'?” We also observe here 
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elements of the Tantric tradition’s misogyny. Tantric is sadhana designed 
by males and meant primarily for males to practice, despite the avowed 
disdain for a gender bias in determining the potential adept’s qualification 
(adhikéra). He quotes the popular Saundaryalahari attributed to Sankara 
to make his point about the erotic power of the adept: “Whoever 
meditates, O Queen of Hara, on your kala [i.e., mantric seedsyllable] of 
Manmatha [L.e., Siva] suddenly leads women to confusion, how much less 
is [the cosmic woman called] the Three Worlds (trilokim) confused, [She] 
who has the sun and the moon as her breasts.”’7* 

The relationship between various forms of worldly empowerment and 
the more abstract discussion of soteriological goals leads us back to 
Tripura’s different images and their cosmological significance. Tripura’s 
name and physical, anthropomorphic form (sthilaripa), are comple- 
mented by her subtle (seksma) mantra, the svividya, and her transcendent 
(para) yantra, the sricakra. Following Bhaskararaya’s lead in the Tripura 
Upanisadbhasya we will consider the significance of the sricakra and the 
srividya respectively by treating them as Srividya’s distinctive contribution 
to Tantric contemplative worship (“pasana). 


Srividya and Tantric Practice: Efficacy and Realization 


The sricakra may well be the most famous visual element in all 
of Hindu Tantrism.!?? Its symbolic interpretation and ritual worship are 
the special province of the Srividya school and, along with the srividya 
mantra, the most discussed topic in Srividya texts. From the analytical 
point of view, the sricakra and srividya are crucial elements in the internal 
polythetic classification of Srividya as a distinct form of Sakta Tantrism. To 
the Srividya adept, the sricakra is the universe’s transcendent ( para) 
configuration; the material universe is actually a sricakra. Perhaps the 
definitive statement on the sricakra’s identity with Sakti as the manifest 
universe appears in the Yoginihrdaya: “When She, the Supreme Sakti, out 
of her own will [assumes] the form of the Universe, observing her own 
self-effusion (sphurattama), the [sri-] cakra emerges.”!° 

Precisely how Sakti’s self-effusion and expansion (prapanca) as sricakra 
occurs and how this event can be ritually reenacted are Bhaskararaya’s primary 
topics in the Tripura Upanisadbhisya. To understand the cosmological event 
of expansion (prapavica) is, for the adept, to participate in it and to develop 
a method for identifying with this transcendent form of Sakti. 
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Unlike the srividya, which has descended in various forms according to 
different basic lineage traditions, the sricakra, as we see from the 
Yoginihrdaya description, is understood to be the “original” cosmic form 
in which the universe has come forth. Its variations are not considered 
significant and, unlike with the srividya, Bhaskararaya does not view the 
sricakro’s variations as representing different qualifications (adhikara) for 
Tantric practice. Bhaskararaya’s description of the sicakra in Tripura 
Upanisad can confuse even the most skilled Srividya adept. We shall first 
consider the configuration’s catholic symbolism as it is represented in 
other Tantric sources and then proceed further into his interpretation. 

Figure A in the Appendix presents the sricakra or sriyantra in its most 
common or “Kaula tradition” form, distinguished from the inverted fig- 
ure proposed by Laksmidhara (figure Al). A cursory inspection shows us 
that the yantra 1s composed of nine large or major intersecting triangles in 
the center of which is a “drop” or bindu; these interlacing triangles are 
surrounded by two sets of lotus petals (one of eight petals and one of 
sixteen) around which are three lines forming a rectangular set of 
gateways. According to the Kaulas, the yantra is usually pictured with 
the five major triangles facing downward and the outermost gateways 
“open” rather than enclosed.'*’ (Bhaskararaya, however, maintains that 
the gateways should be “closed” rather than open.) The five major 
downward-facing triangles represent Sakti and the four upward-facing 
triangles represent Siva.'** Their combination suggests the divine couple’s 
conjugal union. The nine major triangles are not, however, the principle 
focus of attention for interpreters. Rather, the sricakra is more frequently 
interpreted “from inside out,” 1.e., following the so-called “creation 
method” or srsti krama that parallels the process of creation. This inter- 
pretive method shifts the focus of the analysis to the sets of minor tri- 
angles that result from the intersection of the nine large, major triangles. 
Bhaskararaya’s discussion, for example, treats the sadhana involving sricakra 
as an ascending path. The adept circumambulates the yantra, moving 
towards the peak, from which she or he views the whole universe in its 
myriad names and forms. In its full three-dimensional form, the svicakra is 
often referred to as an the meru cakra or simply as Sumeru, named after the 
mythical city at the center of the universe. In yet another variation the 
Svicakra takes a more flattened or elongated three-dimensional form called 
the kailasa cakra. These two forms of the cakra complement its common 
two-dimensional or bhiprastara form (lit., “spreading over the earth”). 
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The sricakra’s minor triangles formed by the intersection of the five and 
four major triangles are treated as units, themselves called cakras or 
“wheels.” The cakras are then identified as sets as belonging specifically 
either to Siva or Sakti.!** However, it is also the case that each cakra is 
presided over by an aspect of Lalita and that each individual triangle or 
“spoke” within a given cakra “wheel” is separately named and identified as 
an aspect (actually, a female yogi [yaginé]) who is but a form of the goddess. 
The two sets of sixteen and eight lotus petals, as well as the three lines 
forming the outermost gateways are likewise called cakras and complete 
the essential elements in the yantra’s symbolism. Thus, the total number of 
internal cakras within the sricakra is nine, corresponding to the number of 
major triangles. The internal cakras begin with the small central triangle 
(trikona), this is followed by eight minor triangles (vasukona), two sets of 
ten minor triangles, then the fourteen minor triangles (manvasra) followed 
by the two sets of lotus petals surrounded by the outermost rectangular 
gateways (bhipura or bhigrha). (See figures B through J in Appendix.) 

The three lines forming circles surrounding the lotus petals, however, 
are at the center of an interpretive controversy.'** While they are not 
significant for most interpretations, they are usually included in the 
Sricakra’s configuration. Bhaskararaya offers no explanation of the tradi- 
tions that have included the three “superfluous” circles surrounding the 
Sricakro’s lotus-petals. He rejects their presence on the grounds that they 
serve no practical, ritual purpose. We might say that Bhaskararaya is 
rigorously Tantric on this point: form must follow function. Since the 
sricakra is the transcendent manifestation of Siva and Sakti, it must be 
utterly intelligible. He rejects the notion that any aspect of it can or should 
be left unexplained: as the very form (svaripa) of the universe nothing in 
it is left to chance or deemed inscrutable. While we should not exaggerate 
the significance of this particular issue, the point is that Tantrics consider 
their formulations to be quasi-scientific. Their images present a perfectly 
rational universe and offer a thorough rendering of reality’s transcendent 
form, which is then coupled with the most effective method of obtaining 
knowledge about it. In addition to the “visible” points of reference on the 
sricakra, the Srividya adept identifies other esoteric places in which various 
aspects of ritual worship are to be performed. For example, in an imag- 
inary square around the innermost triangle the goddess’s four weapons 
(bow, arrows, goad, and noose) are worshiped while in the rectangle above 
the central triangle is placed the triputa or three horizontal lines in honor 
of one’s three immediate gurus.'*° 
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We should note that sricakra interpretations focus not on the nine large 
triangles but rather on their interrelationships. Put theologically, the 
Srividya school’s attentions are not on the fact that Sakti and Siva have 
joined (as the intersection of the five plus four major triangles symbolizes) 
but more precisely on where and how they interact. Thus, each of the 
internal cakras has its own deity who presides over the yoginis of the 
triangles over which the “great” Lalita (Maha) tripurasundari rules. The 
deities who preside over both cakras and minor triangles (or lotuses or 
lines) are themselves devolving forms of the Tripura’s manifestation, each 
an aspect of the Supreme Sakti. Some of the deities represent her various 
powers (stdd/1), others such things as the fifteen phases of the moon and 
the mudras or ritual gestures. In short, every important cosmological fact 
or ritual formulation that can influence the inner workings of the universe 
has a place on the svicakra as an aspect of Tripura. To worship or meditate 
upon the cakra is not only to identify one’s innermost soul with the divine 
Tripura, it is to participate in all her powers and activities, including the 
primary functions of the creation and dissolution of the universe. 

While the sricakra is in actuality the confluence of Sakti and Siva, a repre- 
sentation of the conjugal union that created the universe, Sakti alone is the 
presiding deity. “She in Her peaceful aspect is the deity of [the central point 
known as the] bindu cakra established in the [center of the] sricakra.”'*° 
Bhaskararaya observes that the baindava cakra—the bindu at the sricakra’s 
center—is the source of all eight expanding cakras since Sakti was originally 
a single, unified being identical to Brahman. This fact, he says, is a matter of 
spiritual insight known only to Srividya adepts. The bindu is worshipped 
externally only in rituals that involve the entire sricakra; separately, its signif- 
icance is a matter of internal contemplation. His remarks in Tripura 
Upanisadbhasya again tie the meaning of svicakra to its worship: 


the eight cakras beginning with [the outermost] bhupura 
[forming the three-lined rectangular gateway of the sricakra] 
and ending with the trikona [the innermost minor triangle] 1s 
a sheath surrounding the [central point or] bindu with its three 
forms [that is, the bindu as expanded into the trikona]. In this 
[bindu] the Great Being is present [though not visible by virtue 
of the surrounding sheath] ... [but] it is ineligible ... for 
external worship (bahirpaja) [though not for the internal wor- 
ship (antaryaga) or upasana). Only the knowers of Brahman 
know that [the bindu] is identical with the supreme goddess and 
only within themselves. Others do not [know thishi424 
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At the end of this remark Bhaskararaya makes the crucial macrocosmic/ 
microcosmic connection between the sricakra and the Tantric Srividya 
adept: the individual’s true self-identity (aman) is found at the center of 
the sricakra, which is itself an expansion (prapatca) not only of the 
universe’s basic principles and elements but of the human body and 
consciousness. !?8 In order to “dissolve” false distinctions that arise from 
human ignorance (avidya), the adept is enjoined to practice a yoga or 
discipline of “dissolution” (Jaya-ygga) effected through outward and 
inward forms of ritual and mental concentration.'*? 

The process of ritual worship and contemplation, which includes the 
practice of kundalini yoga and such related disciplines as breath control 
( pranayama), Bhaskararaya terms upasana, literally, “being situated nearby” 
or “engaging.” Upasana, it seems, differs from sadhana only to the extent 
that it refers specifically to the practice of different types of external and 
internal worship. Sadhana, on the other hand, is a more general and a more 
encompassing term for the Tantric way of life. It refers not only to ritual 
practices but all aspects of Tantric discipline, including study, teaching, and 
nearly any other activity enjoined on the adept. 

It is specifically through mpasana that the Srividya adept comes to know 
the diyine as situated within the body, speech, and mind; updsana is an 
engagement with the goddess, a participation in her subtle (s#ksma) man- 
tric form and an identification with her transcendent (para) yantric man- 
ifestations. It is a type of sadhana for which the non-Tantric is deemed 
unqualified. In the Srividya tradition, the essence of this engagement in- 
volves identifying physical and mental aspects of the human personality 
with the nine cakras of the svicakra. Just as the sricakra expands from its 
single source, the bindu, into intersecting triads—each a less subtle man- 
ifestation of the previous one and represented by the eight minor cakras— 
so the triad of human body, speech, and mind mirror the macrocosmic 
fact as an expansion and emanation of the unified Self (atman). Following 
a pattern for describing the essential elements (tattvas) of the material 
universe established first in the Sankhya and Yoga systems, Tantrics expand 
on the model (and bring the total to 36 as opposed to 24 and 25, respec- 
tively, for Sankhya and Yoga). These essential “units of reality” (tattva) 
are then systematically identified with various aspects of the srividya and 
the sricakra. The adept’s task is to identify his or her body with a sricakra 
and to identify this microcosm of the universe as it is found in the human 
body and personality with its fully expanded, macrocosmic form. By rit- 
ually ascending from the sricakra’s outermost precincts, upward towards 
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its peak, the adept systematically identifies (or “lays down” [mydsa]) the 
physical, verbal, and mental aspects of his or her being with the macro- 
cosmic divine reality. 

As contemplative worship (upasana) dissolves false distinctions and the 
adept’s latent spiritual-nature kundalini ascends within the body, so the 
Srividya adept ritually ascends the sricakra. Beginning at the outside of the 
sricakra, the adept traces the process of creation in reverse. He proceeds 
not from the “inside out” (i.e., beginning, as in creation, at the bindu) but 
from the “outside in” (i.e., from points on the periphery towards the 
bindu). Ritually reversing creation, rather than simply reenacting it, the 
adept eventually comes to see creation from the vantage point of its 
creator. As we have noted, the visual image is one of ascending the sacred 
peak of Mount Sumeru, from which one gains a tactical vantage point 
from which to proceed back into the world. 

Like the mandala of Borobodur or the grounds of Ankhor Wat, the 
Sricakra is designed as a contemplative instrument by which the adept rises 
in nine ascending levels, representing the nine stages of divine self- 
effusion. Bhaskararaya rather cryptically says as much in his remarks on 
verse 2: 


the conventional method of expressing the expansion (pra- 
panca) [of the sricakra described as] beginning with the bindu 
cakra [is that the sricakra is] not distinct from space, etc., 
[ultimately, nor is it] below [the level] of Brahman. Based on 
this [view of the expanding bindu cakra] is the extended 
[three-dimensional figure called] the Meru [sricakra]. There- 
fore this one [Meru sri-| cakra, beginning with [the outermost 
cakra, the rectangular gateways of the] bhapura and ending 
with the bindu are nine levels (bhimika), one above the 
other.'#° 


While Bhaskararaya does not outline the specifics of the ritual method 
he prefers for engaging the sricakra—this he leaves to the Parasurama 
Kalpasittra—he does assert that contemplative worship (“pasana) can, 
under certain circumstances, focus entirely on the bindu and the sricakra’s 
innermost structure. 


The essence of the matter is that the whole sricakra in its subtle 
form is indeed present from [the perspective of] the “dissolution 
cakra” [i.e., looking at the sricakra from “outside in”] when the 
threefold form of the cakra consists of the [central] dimdu, the 
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[innermost minor triangle called the] trzkona and the [inner eight 
minor triangles constituting] the vaswkona cakra. An injunction in 
the Tantras states that in an emergency (apatkalika) the summa- 
rized forms of the [sricakra] ritual (paja) may begin with the 
vasukona [of eight minor triangles and proceed up] to the bindu 
[at its center]. This [Upanisad] is the scriptural authority (srutt) 
for that [method of ritual worship].'+1 


Verse 3 describes the expansion of the universe in the form of the 
sricakra and affirms the ritual identification between the yantra and the 
adept. The Upanisad encapsulates Srividya discipline (sadhana) as a 
macrocosmic/microcosmic identification in verse 3, he says: 


Originally She was one, She became nine [as the t77kona and 
vasukona|. Then [She became] forty-three [i-e., the total 
number of minor triangles formed by the intersection of the 
nine major triangles]... . Let the Mothers [or forms of Sakti 
identified with the forty-three deities (yogimis, literally, female 
yogis) placed ritually on the sricakra’s forty-three triangles] 
enter into me.'*” 


Bhaskararaya further relates his interests in the practical disciplines of 
contemplative worship (updasana) to cosmological descriptions of the 
Sricakra. For example, he identifies the expanding form of the svicakra with 
the ritual gestures or mudras considered as manifestations (rather than 
mere symbolic representations) of the subdeities that preside over the nine 
cakras. As the adept shows the mudras during the ritual worship of the 
Sricakra, he or she summons the deities from within, identifies with them, 
and thereby gradually transforms his or her body, speech, and mind into 
these deities by “laying them down” (nyasa). The overall aim is to treat 
each ritual gesture (mudra) as part of the gradual process by which the 
ordinary personality becomes identified with the supreme Sakti. Mudras, 
like mantras, serve to purify and protect the adept on the dangerous path 
to spiritual ascendancy. Tantric ritual handbooks usually include only the 
prescriptions for using the elements of upasana, such as the mudras, while 
interpretation is left to traditional textual commentators and to the oral 
instruction of living gurus. 

Within Srividya these complex ritual instructions and speculative inter- 
pretations are fully discussed only in oral instructions. These oral inter- 
pretations usually involve an exegesis of a written text and commentary. 
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Tripura Upanisad offers just such an example of how Tantric ritual 
prescriptions are explained symbolically and ritually. For example, 
Bhaskararaya mentions breifly the significance of the nine mudras and 
gives a clear example of how Tantrics interpret the particular elements of 
sadhana beyond their ritual use: “The meaning is [that these] nine 
[mudras indicate respectively] merit, sin, the Self (atman), the inner Self 
(antaratman), the Supreme Self (paramatman), the Knowledge Self 
(jnanatman), the measurer (pramata), the measured (prameya) and the 
measure (prama).”'*% 


Ananda: Tantric Sadhana and Tantric Goals 


Contemplative worship (upasana) is augmented by wine- 
drinking (verse 7), usually presented at the time of ritual offerings 
(upacara) and strictly governed by the Tantric’s rules of initiation (diksa). 
Any nonsanctioned use of intoxicants, Bhaskararaya warns, can result in 
disaster. As he observes: 


The form of Brahman is bliss and that is established in the body. 
The [ritual] substances which manifest that [bliss] are drunk by the 
Yogis. . . . However if the substances when not ritually used [and 
so considered] impure (apavitram) are drunk then because they 
actively obstruct the aims of human life, they bind one to sin [and] 
are not capable of inducing that [blissful] state.'4# 


Bhaskararaya insists that the use of wine, as well as the other pavica- 
makara (meat, fish, fermented grain, and sexual intercourse), are necessary 
components in the highest forms of spiritual discipline (sadhana). It is in this 
way he clearly displays his so-called left-handed (ramacara) or Kaula Tantric 
colors.!4° In the event one of the pavicamakara is not available, he says, ritual 
substitutes (pratinidhi) may be made for any except sexual intercourse.'*° Yet 
this is not the preferred method: a qualified adept must use all available means 
to advance his sadhana even if certain elements cross the lines of conventional 
public morality. Intoxicants, he goes on to say, have a specific purpose: they 
are regulated elements of the internal sacrifice (antaryaga) used to induce 
“conceptionlessness in which the only object is one’s Self”'*” He likens the 
temporary physiological effects of the paicamakara and the pleasure of other 
erotic types of meditation to a permanent condition gradually attained over an 
extended period of time through sadhana. The analogy he uses to make his 
point is what we might call “getting your sea-legs.” He says: 
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And one should not say that [the pavicamakaras’| aim was 
not obtained [simply] because of the temporariness of the stage 
[reached by use of] substances [such as wine, etc.] The same 
applies to meditative concentration (samadit). . . . by methods 
such as controlling the breath one enters into meditative 
concentration (samadhi) again and again by the proficiency 
gained over a period of time; after some time even without 
breath control one obtains permanent meditative concentra- 
tion. So it is said that those who board a boat on the ocean feel 
a swaying back and forth due to [the motion of ] the waves and 
when they alight from the boat the feeling of swaying contin- 
ues; likewise in the present contexts, by proficiency gained 
[when attaining the] detached (ummani) and stateless (an- 
avastha) [stages] by drinking purified substances [such as 
ritually consecrated wine, then], even without the substances, 
after a few days a similar state not induced is accomplished. '** 


Bhaskararaya not only elaborates on the conditions under which the 
pancamakara may be used, he also makes a point of explaining them in the 
technical terms of Vedic ritualists (mimamsakas). Thus, he attempts to 
justify their use implicitly by resorting to “orthodox” explanations—a 
concern that is expressed in equally oblique ways by many contemporary 
Srividya adepts identifying with both Kaula Tantrism and conventional 
brahmanism. Yet justification does not appear to be Bhaskararaya’s 
primary concern. As a Kaula Tantric he may be simply affirming the 
pancamakara as appropriate measures within the restricted purview of 
initiated Tantric sadhana. 

Bhaskararaya is not interested in engaging in Tantric apologetics—as are 
many contemporary adepts—but rather in describing the Upanisad as a 
work of Vedic sruti that also happens to be Tantric. He distinguishes the 
Tantric from the Vedic primarily by establishing different notions of 
qualification for practices involving rituals. The situation becomes a 
serious matter of interpretation when there occur double or parallel rites, 
that is, when there are seemingly redundant Vedic and Tantric rites. For 
example, the obligatory (nitya) Vedic prayers prescribed for twice-born 
males at the daily junctures (sandhyavandana) are imitated by a slightly 
different Tantric version of the same ritual.!*? 

Why were two sets of rites created? While the historical origins of these 
double rites are complex, we see in them ways by which Tantrics distinguish 
themselves from non-Tantric Hindus. First, Tantrics redefine the qualifica- 
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tions for practice by deliberately going beyond the restrictions of conven- 
tional Vedic texts. However, every Tantric will not qualify for the necessary 
obligatory (#itya) and occasional (naimittika) Vedic rites. This does not 
exempt the Tantric from certain common Hindu ritual responsibilities. 
Parallel Tantric rites fulfill these obligations and yet preserve the Vedic/Tantric 
distinction. Without Tantric versions of these rites, the adept not qualified for 
Vedic rites by birth or gender fails to meet important Hindu obligations, 
since ritual, for the Hindu, is a means of defining and binding together the 
moral and religious community. In other words, ritual acts are part of a 
Hindu’s Dharma and part of the traditions that are thought to originate in the 
Veda. Second, the Tantric versions of these rituals signify a further, special 
qualification. Since not every Vaidika will be entitled to perform the Tantric 
rite unless duly initiated, the Tantric’s seemingly redundant ritual can, on 
certain occasions, further establish his religious superiority. While the Tantric 
rite sets the Tantric apart, only under certain conditions does it establish a 
notion of superiority over the Veda. When rites, for example, duplicate 
certain commonly acknowledged obligations (mitya) the Vedic/Tantric dis- 
tinction does not reinforce the superiority of one over the other but rather 
reestablishes a double norm. In these instances qualifications for Tantric or 
Vedic rites merely differ. However, since these Vedic-like rites are designed to 
imitate Vedic prescriptions, Tantrics may have devised them to enhance the 
stature and establish the ritual purity of non-twice-born adepts. 

The double norm, to which Bhaskararaya and the strongly Vaidika 
Tantrics adhere, situates Tantrism within the established norms and 
expectations of Hindu tradition. At the same time, it establishes the 
Tantric way as wholly separate and, with regard to crucial matters such as 
the attainment of liberation, superior to the exoteric Vaidika tradition. 
While Vedic rites are usually considered the privilege of the twice-born, 
the Tantric Vaidika inverts their status. Vedic rites are now relatively 
inferior since the basis for Tantric qualification is merit rather than “mere” 
birthright. While Tantrics would not deny that the twice-born appear to 
have advantages on the basis of birth, they reject these as ultimately trivial, 
especially when compared to Tantric forms of sadhana that deal with 
liberation and worldly empowerment. Birth in a privileged caste, unlike 
Tantric initiation, will not suffice to guarantee spiritual progress or assure 
one’s destiny in the karmic cycle. 

Further, ritual obligations incumbent on all Hindus do not simply disappear 
after Tantric initiation. Most Vaidika Tantrics, including Bhaskararaya, inter- 
pret the double norm to mean that both Vedic and Tantric rites should be 
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performed by twice-born (dvija) male Tantrics. As RameSsvara Suri remarks, 
the Vedic rites should take precedence when they are obligatory (mitya), not 
because they are superior but because they are part of one’s public socioreli- 
gious obligation.’°° Once the obligation is completed, the Vaidika Tantric 
must perform the private Tantric rite for which he or she is specially qualified. 
Bhaskararaya adds that this dual prescription applies only to obligatory (#itya) 
and occasional (naimittika) rituals. The Tantric should abstain completely from 
any rites performed for personal gain (kdmya karma). These self-serving rituals, 
which are different from the sadhana that leads one to individual salvation, 
only entangle the Tantric in unwanted karmic consequences. 

In contemporary Srividya in South India, when Vedic and Tantric rites 
overlap it is more common among high-caste adepts to allow the Vedic rite 
to supplant the Tantric version. As one adept explains, 


As a Vaidika I should remain true to my heritage and keep 
up appearances so as not to confuse others. So when both 
[Tantric and Vedic] rites are obligatory [or occasional], I do 
only the Vedic [ones]. We are talking only of mere obligations 
and these should not be unnecessarily repeated. Tantric 
sadhana is for liberation [primarily] and other accomplish- 
ments (siddhi) are simply secondary effects.'°' 


The adept’s point is especially telling in light of our effort to distinguish 
Tantrism from other types of Hinduism. He maintains that the Hindu life 
entails specified worldly obligations to which one must respond ritually, 
depending of course on station (asrama) and birth (varna and gender). If 
one is a twice-born male, he says, certain types of Vedic obligation obtain 
while redundant Tantric obligations are subsumed. If, however, one is not 
a twice-born male and a Tantric, then Tantric obligations remain incum- 
bent on the adept. We can conclude, then, that to be “Hindu,” at least in 
the eyes of these Tantrics, one must fulfill certain ritual obligations—acts 
with social and religious implications—that pertain especially to the 
accomplishment of life’s worldly aims (purusartha). Tantric sadhana, 
unlike Vedic practices, the adept implies, guarantees the fourth human 
objective, liberation. However, contemporary adepts will not likely make 
the claim that liberation—at least at some “lower” stage—is unattainable 
without Tantric rites. The Tantric method, they insist, offers the advan- 
tages of expediency and suitability in an age when birthright and gender 
are no longer primary criteria for sadhana. 
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Tantrism, therefore, not only creates a parallel tradition that continues 
to meet the expectations of an ideal Hindu society, it redefines the sacred 
by differentiating types of action and the qualifications for ritual partici- 
pants. It is on these two grounds it asserts its claim to superiority. While 
many ‘Tantrics say that Tantric sadhana is merely the best alternative, 
considering the degenerate circumstances of the Kali age, there is no 
doubt this claim is made together with the other, more threatening claim 
of theological superiority. 

Viewed critically, the Tantric acquires status and an identity within a 
religiously ordered society, not because he is privileged to perform certain 
powerful rituals by virtue of a special initiation; Tantric religious superi- 
ority is purely a matter of discussion within theological traditions. Rather, 
the Tantric’s claim to superiority depends upon obtaining recognition 
within the Hindu community. So long as Tantrics engender responses 
from those outside Tantrism but inside Hinduism, their identity as Hindus 
is secure—as is their own sense of religious superiority. That non-Tantrics 
admonish them only reinforces their distinct identity and their sense of 
religious privilege. Social recognition need not be favorable. Disdain for 
Tantrism, expressed by other Hindus, functions comparably to an admis- 
sion of its superiority: both views set Tantrics apart from non-Tantrics. At 
the core of this distinction are non-Tantric rejections of ideas and practices 
that are perceived to advocate socially antinomian (or adharmic) forms of 
behavior. In addition to practices involving the pascamakara, Sakta 
Tantrics also advocate the erotic kamakaladhyana—a topic addressed in 
verse 11 of the Upanisad. 

In its literal, external (bahiryaga) forms, kamakaladhyana involves the 
worship of a naked woman, sometimes a virgin, who represents the 
goddess. '®* It may or may not culminate in sexual intercourse, the physical 
pleasure of which is comparable to divine bliss (ananda). Within Tripura 
Upanisad, kimakaladhyana is treated as part of the Srividya school’s 
sricakra worship. Bhiaskararaya’s sectarian Srividya interpretation of 
kamakala meditation defines it as part of identification of the human body 
with the sricakra. In this way one brings about realization by transforming 
the base and sensual into the divine.'°* 

Despite advocating kamakaladhyana and the use of pancamakara, 
practices he must have known were controversial, Bhaskararaya carefully 
distances himself and his Kaula-oriented Srividya from the excesses of 
other Tantrics. Kaula practices, he reiterates, must be both strictly 
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regulated by the guru and interpreted in terms consistent with Vedic ritual 
injunctions. While Bhaskararaya’s interpretations may place Srividya as a 
whole on the puritanical side of the Tantric spectrum, its Kaula Tantric 
elements would still offend a majority of non-Tantric Vaidikas, especially 
high-caste brahmans. Throughout his work, however, Bhaskararaya avoids 
confrontation. He simply stands his ground in the belief that Kaula Tantric 
views and practices are congenial with the Vedic traditions, and indeed are 
their highest expression. The result is twofold. First, he places Srividya 
squarely within those Tantric factions that attempt to harmonize them- 
selves with Vedic traditions. And, second, he asserts implicitly the 
superiority of the Kaula-oriented Srividya over all other forms of Tantric 
or Vedic sadhana. 


The srividya: Mantra as Power 


Srividya’s cosmological imagery is completed by introducing 
the goddess’s root-mantra (m#ilamantra), the srividya. The srividya is 
referred to more commonly by its forms; it is called the “fifteen” or 
“sixteen” syllables (pavicadasi or sodasi). This subtle form (sa#ksmaripa) of 
the goddess, when incorporated into the ritual worship of the sricakra, 
merges Srividya’s speculative cosmology with its ritual discipline. Using 
the Upanisad’s technical vocabulary, Bhaskararaya identifies the mantra 
with the gradually expanding names and forms identified with the parts of 
the sricakra. Thus, Brahman-as-sound is interpreted both in terms of the 
parts of the sricakra and in the elements that make up the srividya. He says: 


That [initial] modification [of the One into many] is [tech- 
nically] called santa [literally, “peaceful”] because it is the ag- 
gregate form of desire, knowledge, and action. [Santa insofar 
as She is Brahman] is called transcendent (para) because it is 
the aggregate form of [the four emanations of evolving pri- 
mordial sound (sabda) technically called pasyanti, madhyama 
and vaikhari|.'°* 


From the outset of the text, the goddess Tripura is identified as sound 
not only at the mantric level but also at the mundane level. She is present 
at the verbal level of everyday speech in the form of the vowels and 
consonants of Sanskrit.'°° Bhaskararaya summarizes this aspect of the 
goddess by saying, “As the banyan tree is found in its seed, so these 
[syllables of Sanskrit] contain everything and are complete.”!®° His point 
is that from the prearticulate sabdabrabman emerges the sublime form of 
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the srividya and other “lesser” mantras. From these mantras come, at the 
next, more mundane, stages of development, the sounds of the privileged 
language of Sanskrit that presumably forms the basis for other languages. 

For Bhaskararaya, as for other Tantrics, the idea is that divinity’s 
manifestations are hierarchical and ubiquitous. The srividya mantra, he 
points out, is not mere mundane speech (vaikhari) but a deeply secret 
(atirahasya), subtle manifestation of the goddess. When heard at the 
human level it is subtle rather than ordinary language and more physically 
manifest than the prearticulate, “seen-but-not-heard” (technically, pas- 
yanti) sabdabrahman. The Upanisad, he asserts, conceals the srividya’s 
forms in a technical or secret vocabulary that the guru reveals.1°” 

Bhaskararaya discusses only briefly the interpretation of mantras in 
Tripura Upanisadbhasya—a matter he takes up in rich detail in his 
Varwasyarahasya. He does, however, make his essential points on mantra 
theory within sectarian Srividya: 

1. The svividya is Sakti and thus the highest of all mantras and is 
concealed, in various ways, within the Vedas. As a manifestation of divine 
consciousness (cit) it is called a vidya (literally, “knowledge” or a “science”’) 
because the term is feminine in gender. 

2. The svividya is identical to the famous Vedic gayatri (i.e., Rg Veda, 
3.62.10) though it is “more secret” than the gayatri. Like the Vedic 
mantra, it is restricted in terms of who may learn it, though qualification 
for initiation is not a matter of gender and birth as it is for the gayatri. 
Rather, Tantric mantras, such as the srividya, are taught following the more 
exacting qualifications of Tantric discipline. 

3. The srividyas silent repetition (japa) in the context of internal 
contemplative worship (upasana) of the sricakra is the centerpiece of 
Srividya practice. When the mantra is repeated as part of sricakra worship, 
the adept is assured both worldly prosperity (S77) and the knowledge 
(vidya) that effects liberation (moksa).'°* Since it is usually assumed that 
the adept will follow through on obligations made to the guru, initiation 
into the srividya is considered among contemporary adepts to be very 
nearly the equivalent of achieving liberation-while-yet-living (s7vanmukt1). 

Unlike many other mantras, including the Vedic gayatri, the srividya has 
no discursive meaning. Rather, it is a series of individual seed-syllables 
(bijaksara) grouped in three sections or “peaks” (kita). Taken individually 
these seed-syllables are understood as specific aspects of the goddess, each 
with their own identities and associations. When grouped together, these 
seeds manifest her complete subtle form (si#ksmarapa). Unlike the Vedic 
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gayatri, which is explicit and ordinary (prakata), the svividya is concealed 
and secret (rabasya). It is therefore, by definition, superior because it 1s 
exclusive. 

Within Srividya, the mantra takes not one form but twelve different 
forms. Each form of the mantra reflects the various ways in which it was 
heard by the tradition’s quasi-historical sages.1°? While there is much 
theoretical discussion of the srividya’s twelve forms as they are enumerated 
in the Tripuratapini Upanisad, only two—the kadi Srividya as revealed by 
Siva in the form of Kamaraja and the hadi srividya of the female sage 
Lopamudra, wife of the dwarf-yogi Agastya—have historical importance 
and are treated in Tripura Upanisad.'®° In fact, the Kamaraja kadi form 
(literally, “beginning with [the syllable] ka”) revealed in verse 8 appears to 
dominate historical and contemporary texts involving sricakra worship.'©? 
Bhaskararaya writes that of all the forms of the srividya, the Kamaraja and 
Lopamudra mantras are the most important, ostensibly because they are the 
most difficult in which to gain initiation. Of the two, he goes on to say, the 
Kamaraja kadi takes priority (adhtkya) even though it is not, theoretically, 
superior to the others. ‘©? Along with the mantras that characterize kadi and 
hadi traditions are distinctive forms of ritual practice. While hadi tradition 
has many important historical adherents, especially among the Kashmiri 
strands of Srividya, kadi tradition has undoubtedly become the dominant 
force in South Indian Srividya. Bhaskararaya clearly reflects this South 
Indian view and supports it with reference to pan-Indian Sanskrit texts. 

While verses 8 and 9 esoterically reveal the Kamaraja and Lopamudra 
vidyas, it remains unclear from the Upanisad how they are to be incorpo- 
rated into the worship of the svicakra. Bhaskararaya, stating his preference 
for the fifteen-syllable version of the Kamaraja ka@di mantra, directs the 
reader to the Parasurama Kalpasitra for insight into its ritual use.!°? 

Most advocates of the Lopamudra hadi version, such as Amrtananda, an 
important Kashmiri commentator on Yoginihrdaya, give no indication of 
how the mantra is used ritually, though Sivananda outlines a ritual practice 
that he claims is based on hadi tradition.'°* The historical use of the 
mantra is made more perplexing by the absence of any recent ritual 
handbooks specifying the use of the Lopamudra hadi mantra. 

From this evidence it seems that Srividya, from its earliest formulations, 
acknowledges that its root mantra could be “heard” in different versions. 
Yet only two versions develop a corresponding ritual relationship with the 
sricakra. Of these two, the hadividya, which has historical proponents, 
appears to have fallen into disuse. 
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The twelve variations of the srividya and the issue of there being at least 
two versions of each—one in fifteen syllables, the other in sixteen syllables— 
leaves one wondering why eminently practical Tantrics developed mantric 
traditions with incomplete theoretical patterns and no corresponding ritual 
elements. Historical evidence suggests that mantric traditions may have 
preceded yantra worship. If this is the case, there remains the possibility that 
Srividya merely makes room for concepts, practices, and variations already 
present within the larger catholic tradition.'®° 

The debate over the priority of any one of the twelve established 
variations of the mantra is of limited usefulness. The issue for adepts is 
merely with which line of traditional descent one’s lineage identifies, since 
all forms of the mantra are, at least in theory, equally powerful. The 
preference for either the Kamaraja or Lopamudra mantras stated by textual 
commentators may be one way Srividya is able to accommodate its 
catholic tradition without compromising ritual formulations and practices 
that take shape in smaller lineage movements. 

The more complex issue of the srividya in fifteen syllables or panicadast (or 
pancadasaksari) and in sixteen syllables or sodasi, is rarely discussed in detail 
by the most influential Srividya commentators, such as Bhaskararaya, 
Amrtananda, or Vidyananda. Some contemporary adepts claim that the 
sixteenth element is too secret to discuss at all in written texts. This 1s an 
unlikely explanation since virtually all other secrets are raised in written 
texts. According to others, the sixteenth element is not, for one reason or 
another, a primary constituent of the srividya. Some contemporary adepts 
maintain that the sixteen-syllable mantra is a specialized version derived 
from the original fifteen-syllable version developed for use by Srividya 
adepts who enter sannyasa. It may, in fact, be the case that the sixteenth 
element is a later addition to the fifteen-syllable mantra. Further, the sixteen- 
syllable mantra actually has two forms: one known today as the “light 
sixteen” or laghusodasi (which is espoused by Laksmidhara as the highest 
form of the mantra) and another known as the “great sixteen” or 
mahasodasi.'°° All available ritual manuals establish the relationship be- 
tween the srividya and the sricakra solely on the basis of the kadi version 
articulated in fifteen syllables and in three “peaks” (Ata) or sections. 

We can conclude that the sixteenth element is, in fact, a special addition 
to an already complete mantra. It was likely made a part of Srividya tra- 
ditions either after the fifteen-syllable forms were fixed, in order to complete 
a popular symbolic pattern, or it was developed in order to distinguish a 
form of mantra upasana that goes beyond “ordinary” requirements. In 
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either case, the two mantras provide evidence that within Tantrism there 
arose movements to distinguish different sadhanas within specific traditions 
and to establish the relative superiority of one over another. Mantras 
become another way of establishing the superiority of one’s own tradition 
and of distinguishing lines of practice and interpretation within Tantrism. 
However, traditionalists offer another explanation, one that accounts for 
these variations on theological grounds. 

Stating the issue as a theological question, we may ask: If the goddess 
is originally One, why does she take on more than one subtle mantric 
form, especially when her transcendent aspect (para) is limited to one 
basic form of the sricakra?!©”? Contemporary Srividya adepts solve the 
problem in two stages. First, the mantra as it is articulated is not the 
highest preverbalized level (i.e., the pasyanti level) of supreme Speech 
(vac). It is only a “middle level” (madhyama) distinct from mundane sound 
(vaikhari). Second, the forms of the mantra are interpreted differently 
because, as they are manifested from the highest sound-level, they have 
been heard differently by various sages. As one contemporary adept has 
put it, “Just as the Vedas teach Truth or Knowledge verbalized in many 
forms through the sages’ revelations, so the srividya as a mantric revelation 
(sruti) takes on various forms.”!©® 

The divisions within Srividya following from the different forms of the 
mantra have never played a significant role in either doctrinal or practical 
formulations. Even the so-called ritual traditions that distinguish kadi and 
hadi lineages are far more alike than they are different. Rather, mantric 
differences and their concomitant ritual uses are glossed over in favor of 
more controversial interpretations of practice, particularly concerning the use 
of the pancamakara. 

In the Tripura Upanisadbhasya, Bhaskararaya states clearly his theory of 
sound and his ideas on the use of the mantra. He systematically identifies 
both the letters of Sanskrit and the kadi mantra’s configuration with the 
sricakra and creates a direct correspondence with the physical, verbal, and 
psychic aspects of the human personality. He does not elaborate here on 
the nyasa process by which the sounds are verbally and physically laid on 
the various parts of the body during a ritual recitation.!©? 

It is in the process of microcosmic/macrocosmic identification involving 
the worship (pia) of the sricakra and the use of the srividya that the 
Srividya school expands upon the important Tantric ritual practice of 
nyasa. Incorporating these ritual activities of assigning sounds, including 
the srividyd, and deities to parts of the human body, and to the svicakra 
requires an extensive training in ritual as well as interpretation. In 
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contemporary traditions we see, however, how the emphasis has shifted 
almost entirely to ritual performance: few adepts are actually familiar with 
the complex interpretive elements that preoccupy thinkers such as 
Bhaskararaya. Whether this contemporary situation in which ritual is 
performed without study of its esoteric symbolism is a degeneration of the 
intellectual tradition is itself worth considering. It is perhaps more 
plausible to think of the contemporary situation as not unlike the past: in 
each generation there appear only a few adepts who master both ritual and 
intellectual aspects of the tradition. The majority of adepts have a limited 
familiarity with textual traditions and the sophisticated levels of interpre- 
tation involved in their ritual practices. Instead, they concentrate on 
learning and performing the rituals and gradually develop their under- 
standing of the tradition through these activities. 

Neither ritual practices nor the superior mantric and yantric forms 
of the goddess are meant to undermine the value or importance of 
worshipping Tripura with devotion (bhakti). Bhaskararaya states clearly 
his position on the value of all three aspects of the goddess—the physical 
(sthula) anthropomorphic image, subtle (s#ksma) mantra, and transcen- 
dent (para) yantra—relating their role in practice to a Vedic prescription: 


In fact, equal importance [should be given to] each of the 
three [kinds] of contemplative worship (upasti). Even in 
regard to the three prescriptions [to worship the goddess in 
physical, subtle, and transcendent forms] where the results of 
each are said [to be individually different], there is no means 
of deciding which is the relevant one when the fruits [of 
worship] in general are declared just as in the case of the six 
types of [Vedic] fire sacrifice . . . where the results are accrued 
collectively and not severally. So . . . the householder should 
always perform the internal sacrifice and the external sacrifice 
[as well as] the worship (arcanam) of the king of cakras [1.e., 
the sricakra], silent repetition of the vidya and praising [Her] 
names [such as in the Lalitasahasranamastotra]. This much is 
the duty of the devotee. Anything else ... is super- 
erogatory.'”° 


Summarizing Tantric Theology and Practice 


In summary, we can draw several broad conclusions regarding 

Sakta Tantric theology and practice from Bhaskararaya’s interpretations. 
1. Tantrics bring ritual and contemplative practices directly into their 
cosmological, epistemological, and mythological speculations. Concen- 
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trating the development of comprehensive physical, mental, and social 
disciplines, they combine devotion (bhakt1), action (karma), and knowl- 
edge (jana) as means to worldly empowerment and spiritual realization. 
Distancing themselves from such nondualists as Sankara, Tantrics maintain 
that Brahman is both One and Many and that action and knowledge are 
complementary rather than mutually exclusive methods within sadhana. 
The best possible method for gaining liberation and worldly power, 
therefore, begins with a doctrine that combines (samuccayavada) knowl- 
edge (jmana) and action (karma), and treats devotion (bhakt1) essentially 
as a type of action. The fifth and final stage of liberation, however, is the 
result of knowledge (j#ana) in the form of a direct, personal experience 
(anubhava). Anubhava comes about only as a result of acts of ritual, yoga, 
and devotion and not as a matter of intellectual study. Perfecting Tantric 
ritual methods will require initiation by a guru, formal ritual instruction in 
contemplative worship (upasana), and, according to some, rigorous 
theological training in both intellectual and practical disciplines (sédhana), 
especially kundalini yoga. 

Since Sakta Tantrics consider the universe to be a real emanation of the 
One Brahman rather than an illusion (mé@ya), divinity’s most fundamental 
forms are manifestations of Reality that can be appropriated and used by 
the skillful adept. The Tantric seeks a realization of that which is already 
ultimately accomplished. The soul (a4tman), even before undertaking 
stdhana, is substantially identical to the primordially unified Brahman. 
The individual traverses 77 Brahman’s diverse manifestations, even when 
she or he lacks the blissful realization of this divine ubiquity. All forms of 
suffering and evil are only temporary conditions based on a misunder- 
standing of Brahman’s intrinsic nature as bliss (ananda). The Tantric seeks 
this experience of unconditioned bliss in this present life, and acknowI- 
edges that few will achieve it. The Tantric path is, by definition, elitist. 

2. The Tantric initiate’s sadhana entails a complete commitment involv- 
ing every aspect of his or her intellectual and personal life. The Tantric life, 
however, may have to be lived in disguise. One should neither draw 
attention to oneself or to the elements of the discipline that noninitiates 
may not understand or be qualified to use. This is the essence of what is 
meant by Tantric “secrecy.” 

However, a “secret” Tantric discipline is not the individual’s only religious 
obligation. Other concurrent Hindu beliefs and practices may involve the 
fulfillment of Vedic rites or deal with family or community activities. Since 
Vedic qualifications for practice are based primarily on issues of gender and of 
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birth into certain castes, these dual obligations can cause the Tantric a conflict 
of interests. Practically speaking, they often separate Tantric activities and 
responsibilities from other religious and social duties. For example, it is com- 
mon for a Srividya adept who is a twice-born male to perform an occasional 
(naimittika) Vedic ancestral rite before moving on to a specific Tantric ritual 
designed for a higher end. Once his Vedic obligation is dispensed with, he can 
move on to his Tantric sadhana. Vaidika Tantrics will ordinarily seek some form 
of reconciliation between Tantric and non-Tantric duties or practices. The 
double norm of placing Vedic and Tantric forms of sadhana side by side or one 
following the other harmonizes what might otherwise be an irreconcilable 
juxtaposition of religious duties. 

At the same time, Tantrics consider their specific forms of sédhana the 
cumulative evolution of Vedic rites and traditions. Any apparent conflict 
then between the Vedic and the Tantric is settled by treating the 
dichotomy either as a misreading of the esoteric source or as an evolution 
of thought within a single tradition. Bhaskararaya understands Tantric 
sadhana to be selective and private; it is not necessarily designed to replace 
exoteric Vedic prescriptions but formulated to augment them in several 
crucial respects. In this sense, he endorses concurrent practices and 
traditions. In contemporary South India, to cite another example, Srividya 
adepts often live public religious lives as members of the orthodox smarta 
brahman community. At the same time, they privately engage in Tantric 
siidhana.'”' The degree to which these Srividya adepts participate in 
Kaula-oriented rites varies. Some accept Tantrism’s antinomian elements 
in a metaphorical or even a literal sense while others reject them outright. 
As we have observed, denying the use of the pavicamakara does not 
necessarily exclude a Tantric classification. 

Tantric sadhana may, in certain limited contexts, exempt one from 
specific Vaidika prescriptions. It is more common, however, to see the 
adept instructed in ways that minimize external conflicts, especially in 
situations that would attract attention. Most high-caste Srividya adepts, 
both historically and in contemporary circles, would prefer either to 
ignore or, when necessary, to reconcile Vedic and Tantric conflicts. The 
precise methods by which these conflicts—whether they involve obliga- 
tory (nitya) ritual obligations or socially controversial practices (such as 
the pavicamakara)—are reconciled is a matter left usually to lineages, 
gurus, and adepts to decide. 

3. The impact of Tantrism on ritual, iconography, theology, practice, 
and devotion has been at least as great as that of any other current in 
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Indian history, including Vedism itself. Tantrism, with its caste-defying 
ideals and its seemingly elitist organization, has spread well beyond the 
boundaries of the closely knit lineages (parampara) that elaborated its 
theologies and practices. One need only, for example, point to the 
extraordinary popularity of the sricakra in public settings all over India.*”? 
Ideas and practices either first developed or later elaborated in rather small 
and exclusive Tantric circles have had a remarkable, if not disproportion- 
ate, effect on non-Tantric Hindu traditions. Popular practices involving 
yoga, for example, are thoroughly Tantracized. 

4. Tantric theological teaching is perhaps best understood in light of the 
definition of Brahman as being (sat), consciousness (cit), and bliss 
(ananda). If the earliest Upanisads are understood to emphasize Brah- 
man’s nature as being (sat) and later Kashmiri schools of Tantric Saivism 
emphasize the unity of consciousness (cit), then Sakta Tantrism empha- 
sizes Brahman as bliss (a@nanda).'’* While ultimately unconditioned and 
lacking all conceptualization (nzrvikalpa), the divine’s primordial bliss can 
be approximated at more mundane levels of human experience. For the 
Tantric it is brought about by breaking down ordinary social and 
intellectual distinctions through the ritual use of conventionally prohibited 
elements, such as pancamakara and kamakala meditation. These elements 
effect a physical experience of bliss by their ingestion and imitation of the 
ecstasy experienced in the divine union that brings about creation of the 
universe. Further, they function to dissolve any notion that the Tantric is 
bound to ordinary social conventions or religious restrictions. The 
Tantric’s preferential treatment of bliss (amanda) as the characteristic form 
of Brahman and his preoccupation with one’s personal experience (anu- 
bhava) of bliss is strictly a matter of emphasis; it is not an issue disputed 
by non-Tantrics. 

Yet it is precisely this emphasis on the personal experience of bliss 
(ananda) that enables Tantrics to justify their most controversial positions. 
At the same time, it reveals important practical considerations for under- 
standing contemplative worship (upasana). Since the individual soul 
(atman) is identical to Brahman and the diverse universe is nondual 
(advaita) and blissful (ananda) in essence, there is nothing to prevent the 
adept from liberation-while-yet-living (yivanmukti). The adept who knows 
that he or she is so liberated cares not for what happens to the body at 
death. Unlike other Tantrics who discuss bodily immortality as one of the 
primary benefits of sadhana, Srividya adepts have little interest in such 
matters. In one of his most memorable comments, Bhaskararaya writes: 
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The nature of the Self of All is explained [to mean that] 
Brahma is the Creator of the World, Visnu the Maintainer and 
Rudra the Destroyer. Why should one necessarily elaborate? A 
slave, a fisherman, a cheat, every living being is that [Self of all 
in] “the form of the universe”... So let the body fall by its 
accumulated [karma] anytime, anywhere, there is nothing 
special about it, because what is to be accomplished has already 
been accomplished . . . in the Parasurama Kalpasitra {it says]. 
... one who has done what is to be done in all respects, if he 
leaves the body in the house of a butcher or in [the holy city of] 
Kasi there is no difference: He is liberated while yet living.'”* 


Bhaskararaya, like so many other predominantly high-caste Hindu 
Tantrics, affirms the need to uphold the appearances of conventional 
Hindu morality. In his independent treatises and commentaries on Tantra, 
Bhaskararaya does not hesitate to use Vedic principles of interpretation or 
practice to elucidate Tantric concepts. At the same time, he denies that any 
such “mundane” or worldly distinctions are ultimately significant to one’s 
destiny. 

This dual-edged strategy for living in both Tantric and Vedic worlds is 
characteristic of Hindu Tantrics following Sanskrit-based traditions, yet it 
is not uniquely Tantric. Non-Tantric Vedanta theologians who espouse 
nondualistic (advaita) Tantrism also maintain that in the final state of 
realization all ritual and social distinctions vanish. 

Sakta Tantrics, however, in contrast to exoteric Sankarites and other 
Vedanta traditions do not reify the distinction between worldly and 
spiritual life. Rather, Tantrics intend to collapse all types of distinctions. 
One may or may not be a formal renunciate, the issue is a matter resolved 
within lineages; rejection of renunciation as a formal institution, however, 
is Tantrism’s dominant viewpoint. Sannyasa, according to the Tantric, 
simply reifies a false distinction between the worldly and spiritual life. 
Further, ritual actions (karma) should not be separated from search for 
knowledge (j#ana). Tantrics seek to affirm the material world’s transcen- 
dent value and to recognize the imminent opportunities of human birth. 
In this way they further distinguish themselves from other, non-Tantric 
traditions of nondualism. 

By dissolving socially accepted distinctions between the sacred and the 
profane—that is, by making what is understood to be separate and the 
forbidden into something religiously transformative and, at some level, 
socially acceptable—they create a situation in which excess and hedonism 
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can flourish. Bhaskararaya is aware of the potential for excess in Tantric 
sidhana and notes the dangerous religious consequences that befall the 
errant Tantric. Undoubtedly, he also wished to distinguish the “legitimate” 
Kaula tradition from the excesses associated with it. He maintains the 
classical Tantric view that defends the most radical “left-hand” practices by 
placing them in a strictly controlled context. Other more conservative 
Tantrics, such as Laksmidhara, dissociate themselves completely from 
Tantrism’s “unacceptable” antinomian elements and thus preserve the 
ethical values of the Vaidika tradition. In contemporary South India, many 
high-caste Srividya adepts have followed Laksmidhara’s lead. They have 
dissociated themselves from Tantrism and reject the appellation as a 
description of their sadhana. 

5. As we have seen, the doctrine of liberation while living (jivanmuktz) 
and the disdain expressed for the body after death does not mean that 
Tantrics disregard the value of the material world. According to Srividya, 
Sakti is herself the universe in the form of Prosperity (s77). An unmediated 
knowledge (vidya) of her, that is, a Sri-vidya, brings the adept all possible 
human aims (purusartha). Contemporary adepts go to great lengths to 
attribute whatever good fortune befalls them to their Tantric practice. 
Similarly, misfortune is explained as the result of previous karma or as 
merely a temporary situation. 

In short, the Tantrics’ worldview when compared to the non-Tantric 
Vaidikas’ is anything but extraordinary or exotic. Rather, it explains the 
world as utterly intelligible and affirms that one can act to transcend a 
merely mundane experience of existence. One need not simply cope with 
daily life, though Tantric sadhana is also designed to make ordinary 
suffering bearable. The Tantric lives in the hope that God will come to 
one’s aid; there is the belief that one can aspire to and, indeed, achieve 
greatness through one’s own efforts. Life is not a vale of tears but rather 
a potentially blissful experience of the divine. 

‘Tantric cosmology and theology are designed as much for understand- 
ing the present social and religious life as they are a description of the 
transcendent’s relationship with creation. 

6. Last, we should again emphasize that Tantric tradition is rooted in a 
personal commitment to a path directed and, in large part, defined by a 
guru. The teacher as a manifestation of the divine need not be living nor 
necessarily exist in human form, though usually this is common. Thus, 
Tantrism as a type of “guru-ism” (guruvdda) entails a tested but unswerv- 
ing devotion to tradition and teacher, without whom all is for naught. 
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Tantric texts that are not engaged by the adept as part of his lineage or 
guru’s canon of teaching, remain inert, or outside the boundaries of 
scripture. It is the guru who establishes the vital relationship between text 
and lineage and the guru who decides which texts, concepts, or practices 
are introduced into a Tantric lineage. Mere ideological or practical 
compatibility does not in itself function to make a text sacred. While 
Tantrics are not ready to admit that the creation of a canon of sacred texts 
is a human endeavor performed by the people for whom these texts are 
significant, they take a small step in that direction by asserting that the 
guru as a divine embodiment is the arbiter of the canon, and therefore the 
final authority for determining what is and is not scripture. 


4 Conclusion: Present and 
Future Tantric Studies 


The discussion of Sakta Tantrism must continue to focus 
primarily on the texts and practices we classify under this heading. 
Without a mastery of Tantric texts and traditions, and an understanding of 
the role Tantrism continues to play in Indian religions, we can make no 
claims to advancing the comparative study of religion. This descriptive 
explanation of concepts and practices within their historical contexts 
constitutes the “what” of religious studies. It must be carried on with all 
the academic tools at our disposal: historical evidence must be made 
relevant, philological and textual investigation must continue, and anthro- 
pological and theological studies must increase our presently inadequate 
understandings. However, these projects must not be done at the expense 
of other important issues: we must not consider only the “what” of 
religion, but the “so what.” 

To launch into the details of Tantric theory and practice without a 
methodological basis for study and without considering to what end this 
study is directed will inevitably leave us without a solid definitional basis 
for continuing our work and with no means for comparison. As Jacob 
Neusner, William Scott Green, and others have observed, we must find a 
methodological middle way between narrow particularism and empty 
generalization.” There is nothing self-evident about the importance of 
Tantric studies any more than there is something intrinsically important 
about the corpus of data we identify as Hinduism.* To base our interest 
on the data “for their own sake” is not to study religion but to assume 
the stance of the theologian within the tradition that is the subject of 
study.* And to indulge in the study of the religions of others solely to 
understand their ideas and practices is equally untenable. Such an effort 
has no purpose other than the simple satisfaction we acquire when we 
learn something unfamiliar or exotic. The study of religion must be an 
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investigation of the possibilities of the human imagination, not simply the 
acquisition of data for their own sake. Without a theory, question, or 
paradigm that addresses some fundamental issue in the academic imagi- 
nation and a method for correlating data, we have nothing at stake and no 
good reason to care about our findings. 

Therefore as we begin to define and classify Tantrism we must address 
why its investigation is not merely a curious intellectual affair in the study 
of religion. Tantric studies are an urgent necessity, central not only to 
correcting our deficient understanding of Hinduism but to the investiga- 
tion of human nature. One way in which the comparative project can 
proceed is to ask questions with equal importance to all religions. Put in 
the broadest terms, our question is: What do we learn about humans when 
we study Hindu Tantrism? To frame the basic issue in more distinctive 
sociological terms, we may ask, as Weber asked: How do religious ideas 
relate to the way in which a society works?® 

Tantrism is at once an “interior,” esoteric movement with roots in widely 
divergent Indian religions, and an influential, historically varied, and 
widespread popular phenomenon that has spread beyond India’s bound- 
aries. In its Sakta Hindu formulations, especially those represented by 
writers in Sanskrit, we observe the preoccupation of Indian thinkers with 
social structures that define notions of hierarchy and religious value. 
Tantrics, by redefining the notion of religious qualification (adhikara), 
reframe the Hindu ideology that structures Indian society. In this respect, 
Tantrism is not significantly different than other reform movements in 
Hinduism, such as medieval devotionalism (bhakti). More important, 
Tantrics question conventional socioreligious boundaries, but not at the 
expense of their identity as Hindus. 

The Tantrics we have studied here are as concerned with the stability of 
their Hindu society as they are with changing it. However, Tantrics create 
alternatives that threaten to undermine some of normative brahmanism’s 
most treasured values. As religious virtuosi usually born into socially priv- 
ileged brahman castes, Srividya Tantrics represent both the most deeply 
conservative and the most radical and progressive tendencies in Hinduism. 
They present a case not unlike the virtuosi in other religious traditions. 
Coming from a religiously and socially privileged group, they wield in- 
fluence beyond their immediate peers. Their intellectual and aesthetic 
achievements affect not only the few with whom they have close contact but 
the many who, in one way or another, are profoundly changed by their 
presence, whether or not they are aware of it.© Part of our investigation of 
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Tantrism must focus on why this situation developed and how has it been 
perpetuated. We need to understand more precisely Tantrism’s role and 
influence in the development of Hindu traditions just as we need to know 
more about how Tantrics imagine themselves vis 4 vis other Hindus. 

We come to know about Tantrics not primarily by what they say about 
themselves as individuals. Like others in Indian tradition, Tantrics place a 
premium on egoistic anonymity; the relinquishment of the transient (and 
therefore false) self is at the heart of India’s religious and social ideology. 
Attaining this authentic anonymity—either to allow oneself realization or 
to open oneself to God’s grace—requires the aspirant to meet a series of 
complex social expectations. The ideal of authentic anonymity is formu- 
lated on the ethical paradigm of the unknown yogi. The perfectly 
anonymous yogi completely transcends the limitations of the individual 
personality. In the memory of others he or she may retain the particular 
personality traits that mark an individual. But these characteristics become 
inextricably woven into ideals and archetypes that transcend individuality. 
The yogi achieves the ultimate goal of “dissolution” into the Whole and, 
at the same time, achieves “true” autonomy in the social world by fulfilling 
the ultimate Dharma, liberation.” The Tantric, like the yogi, does not 
necessarily seek autonomy in the sense of a self-realizing freedom achieved 
apart from others. Rather, the Tantric offers yet another example of the 
yogi/ascetic/spiritual adept whose most sublime achievements and actions 
are seen to be part of an undivided social self. The Tantric yogi maintains 
the outward appearances of the worldly Hindu householder. It is the 
fulfillment of Dharma, rather than its relinquishment, that characterizes 
authentic anonymity. 

The practical effect of the Hindu’s religious ideology is to create a group 
of peers, an elite who keep in check those whose individual aspirations 
may threaten to undermine the stability of the whole system. While 
‘Tantrism emphasizes the power of the individual to take control of his or 
her personal destiny, it stresses equally that the Hindu must realize the 
inherent unity of existence. Harmonious relations among things, the 
Hindu understands, depends upon balance, reciprocity, and cooperation. 

An understanding of Tantrism grows first from the works of Tantric 
authors. These works must be contextualized and studied critically in their 
particular theological settings since they form the primary evidence of 
Tantric tradition. Yet to appreciate Tantric tradition is also to acknowledge 
that the Tantric’s preinterpretive agenda is not unlike that of other Hindus 
and, indeed, not radically different from that of other Indian religions. 
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Tantric writings are far more concerned with advancing what is 
perceived to be “tradition” than they are with establishing an author’s 
personal fame or renown. Personal fame or spiritual advancement, it 
seems, was to be achieved principally by perpetuating a sense of tradition 
that encompasses the individual’s deeds. Many Tantrics, including 
Bhaskararaya, gained both fame and fortune by virtue of their reputation 
for learning. It is not merely what they wrote that secured their position 
within historical Hinduism. Rather, it was their ability to match certain 
ideals, such as the subordination of one’s own egoistic identity, in the 
service of a greater end, the perpetuation of Dharma as the sustaining and 
enduring manifestation of Veda. As we have seen, contemporary Srividya 
adepts who strongly disagree with Bhaskararaya’s positions nevertheless 
find his work worth commending. It is not simply ignorance of the 
content of Bhaskararaya’s work that has brought about this admiration of 
Bhaskararaya, nor can we assume that the legends surrounding him and 
other Tantrics are mere fictions or literary inventions of hero worship. 
Rather, the Tantric guru/scholar offers an example of the fully authentic 
person who has achieved human perfection. As society’s collective repre- 
sentation of the ideal yogi or “ascetic householder” he is significant not as 
an individual but as an embodiment of divinity in human form. He is, at 
once, perfectly himself and yet no longer merely the person who is defined 
by an ego. For Hindus, individuality itself rather than self is the key 
delimiting factor in human experience. Tantric sadhana, as the Tantric sees 
it, presents the best method by which this universal problem can be solved. 

It is not Bhaskararaya’s Tantrism itself that has given him the paradig- 
matic status of the sage and yogi—despite the opinion of his sectarian 
followers. Instead it is the more widespread perception of his works as 
meeting the necessary qualifications of the Hindu religious ideal. What is 
remembered about Bhaskararaya by contemporary South Indian Srividya 
adepts are not the few biographical remarks he makes in his own writings. 
Rather, he is recalled by the miracles and other achievements that are 
recorded in the biography attributed to his disciple Umananda. Though 
Bhaskararaya was an eighteenth-century writer, he is nearly as anonymous 
today in the factual, biographical sense as any of his revered predecessors. 

In general, we observe that the actual historical picture of the Tantric is 
partial and disjointed. He is routinely painted as a cloudy figure whose 
stature is measured not exclusively by what he says but by how he says it; 
and he is one whose life is valued not because of years in service to the 
tradition but because of the underlying value placed on an ideal of human 
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perfection that subordinates individuality for another sense of self. As a 
Tantric and a yogi, we can expect a guru such as Bhaskararaya to behave in 
certain ways and even to write self-consciously in a particular style. His 
writings and biography leave little doubt in our minds that he considered 
himself, and was considered by others, as a stalwart of tradition rather than 
as a revolutionary. In true Hindu style, he left it to others to determine if 
he is, in fact, a sage and an embodiment of divinity. 

When seen in light of broader Indian paradigms of ideal behavior, the 
Tantric’s influence on and authority over the whole of Hindu society is 
more easily understood. The individual’s personality, however it may have 
affected a Tantric teacher’s popularity in his own day, will not alone suffice 
to explain the influence of Tantrics on subsequent generations in India. 

Tantric “guruism,” when it is most influential and persistent over time 
and space, is not a cult of personality but a familiar manifestation of Indian 
religious and social ideals. Tantric gurus are examples of the Hindu notion 
that divinity is embodied in human representations. In short, the Tantric 
does not so much deviate from the mainstream of Hindu expectations as 
he fulfills them. Viewed critically, the Tantric guru, like the Tantric text, is 
not merely what he, or it, says or is interpreted as saying by followers. 
Tantric gurus and texts are signs that function as more, and sometimes less, 
than they appear at first to be. 

Given our propensity to think of books as things to be read and inter- 
preted and persons as discreet individuals whose lives, in some sense, are 
fully grasped when we have seen or heard or read their works, the Tantric 
is indeed less than what we might understand a writer or a person to be. 
For the Hindu whose ideal it is to deny a sense of individuality in order to 
affirm the self, the Tantric is but one example among many. In the social 
sense, it is by conforming to expectations surrounding this ideal that the 
Tantric gains stature and influence, and it is through his efforts to meet these 
expectations that he nurtures an enduring legacy. When a Tantric is rejected, 
either for what he says or for how he is perceived to behave, we observe 
that it is principally on the grounds that he has perverted the expectations 
of a perceived catholic Hindu ideal. He has drawn too much attention either 
to himself or to his teachings. In both cases he violates the religious ideal 
of personal anonymity within a socially constructed reality that values, 
above all else, the ultimate submergence of self in the collective self. 

As in other Hindu traditions, we observe in Sakta Tantrism no single 
individual, no one dominant text or canon of texts. While Veda and Tantra 
function as representative notions of a collective or communal ideal, they 
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cannot be limited to easily defined canons of sacred literature or practice. 
Further, we see no evidence within Tantric sources of individual writers 
wishing to leave their own distinctive mark on tradition. There is always 
an appeal to earlier precedents or traditions that validate a particular 
interpretation. Tantrics subordinate individuality for reasons that, in 
Hindu terms, make perfect sense: becoming whole as a Hindu is becoming 
perfectly integrated into life’s roles as they unfold within the boundaries of 
Dharma. In the historical sense, however, Tantric writers do leave distinc- 
tive marks on texts and traditions; the point is simply that there is rarely 
anything in these marks that identify the writer as an egoistic personality. 

While the Tantric alters the rules by which Hindu roles are ordinarily 
determined, specifically by changing the criteria for admission into 
initiated Tantric tradition, the underlying basis remains unchanged: the 
Tantric Hindu believes one is born into and, in some sense, must fulfill a 
karmic destiny. The Tantric takes for granted that his Tantric initiation is 
a privileged destiny; he holds himself above others in the sense of having 
reached a stage in the cycles of rebirth that he believes is final. Unlike all 
other Hindus, the Tantric believes his end is within his immediate grasp. 
Yet this ideal dictates an inverse proportion of ego and individuality. 
Among contemporary adepts who are less than paradigmatic, this relin- 
quishment of individual egoism is sometimes glaringly absent. 

Yet Tantrics generally do not wish to distinguish themselves as individ- 
uals any more than do other Hindus. The types of secrecy that characterize 
Sakta Tantrism generally preserve the appearance of the social status quo. 
At the same time, secrecy is a principle of the Tantric community’s notion 
of religious privilege. Tantrics are seen gaining worldly and social preem- 
inence not by rejecting common classical Hindu values but by reasserting 
them—in this case by adopting the common notion of the homogeneous 
and anonymous presence of the spiritual adept. In a sense, Tantric writers 
become more than ordinary persons, or rather fully human. Put in Hindu 
terms, they become divine by becoming less than what others assume 
themselves to be: the adept is no longer an individual whose individual 
acts are more important than the greater ideal. This is not to say that 
Tantric adepts are perfectly egoless, as the theologian contends, but rather 
that their actions and ideals more often than not conform to the 
established religious patterns that order Hindu society. It is when Tantrics 
meet these expectations and, at the same time, address current dilemmas 
with efficacious teachings that they, and their traditions, exercise their 
greatest influence. Since the majority of Sakta Tantrics come from already 
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privileged segments of the Indian population, their private and secret 
traditions complement their feelings of social superiority. By maintaining 

a “double norm,” Tantrics have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 

Critics within and outside Tantrism, who reject Tantric ideals as bizarre 
and antinomian, reflect their own emotional and ethical repugnance to 
Tantric ideology and refuse to consider Tantrism critically within Indian 
religions. Tantric antinomianism is part of a deliberate effort by which 
Tantrics can extend and expand upon the classical Hindu religious para- 
digm. That is, it is part of the unstated effort to become more than simply 
another characterization of the paradigmatic yogi in perfect control of 
himself and his environment, a person so thoroughly in tune with society 
that he effectively vanishes by being absorbed into its divine essence. 

The Tantrics’ success in this respect is measured not by the content of 
their teaching but by its affect on subsequent Indian religion and history. 
That they fail to meet the moral expectations of some segments in Indian 
society is hardly surprising. What is perhaps more startling to us is the 
extent to which this esotericism is rooted in classical Hindu religious 
paradigms and social expectations. While the Vaidika Tantrics we have 
examined attempt to exempt themselves from the criticism commonly 
leveled at other members of the privileged brahman tradition, their efforts 
are not unopposed. They are, in their own view, no longer suffering from 
the intellectual sterility of their philosophically oriented peers. Nor are 
they, like their ritualist brethren, preoccupied with ritualism. 

Tantrics offer rejuvenation, not complete renovation; they are radical 
and innovative enough to win over the critics of traditionalism and 
conservative enough to claim continuity with the Vedic and Hindu past. It 
is this very position between a rejection of the past and a completely new 
vision of the future that makes them the repeated targets of criticism and 
innuendo, which may or may not be justified. Tantrism presents before the 
Hindu imagination both new and old sets of symbols and ideals. Tantrics 
do not merely present to other Hindus new symbols, which reestablish an 
inherently conservative body of traditions. Rather, they dare to use 
symbols in bold and innovative ways and refuse to accept that humans are 
limited to single points of view. 

In sum, Panties, by their own admission, may be something strange, 
yet nothing new.® Their aims reflect the dual concerns that preoccupy 
Indian thought: a passionate concern for social order and a method by 
which one can resolve the basic human dilemma, which, stated in Hindu 
terms, entails achieving a perfect understanding of the ambiguous situa- 
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tion surrounding death and rebirth. To “die” to one’s own individuality is 
not to lose one’s true identity but to gain ontological permanence by 
merging with nature and society’s truest forms. 

The Hindu worldview, and especially its Tantric version, leaves nothing 
to chance. The world and God are not only utterly intelligible, they can be 
appropriated, understood, and used to advance oneself and society. The 
Tantric’s vision goes beyond other Hindu systems significantly in this 
respect: the Tantric holds that individual salvation affects the whole of 
society. Tantric adepts, with few exceptions, remain im society and, by 
claiming access to the power that regulates the whole environment, bring 
themselves into positions of social and religious influence. 

The issue of complete intelligibility of the world may, philosophically 
speaking, be understood as a Hindu restatement of the issue of freedom 
and determinism. To what extent do humans control their own destiny? 
Put in theological terms, Tantrics reassert the dichotomy between the 
importance of human action and the necessity of divine grace. At what 
point does one’s self-effort give way. to other forces? The difficult question 
for the scholar who examines Tantrism remains why Tantrics chose their 
particular forms of thought and action as alternatives to the established 
Hindu order. 

To undertake a study of Hindu Tantrism, then, is to begin not only with 
texts, writers, historical practices, and ideas but with an appreciation of the 
horizon of expectations assumed by Hindus. We must begin with a 
preinterpretive awareness of what we bring to the investigation. Studies in 
semiotics offer a fruitful method by which we can assess the significance of 
the culturally constructed rules that create these expectations. Jonathan 
Culler writes: 


The meaning of a work is its answers to the questions posed by 
a horizon of expectations. To understand the interaction be- 
tween a work and the reading public we must reconstruct this 
horizon, which at a given moment is the result of three principal 
factors: previous understanding of the genre in question, the 
form and theme of earlier works assumed to be known, and the 
distinction between poetic and practical language, which will be 
differently situated in different periods.” 


In the case of Hindu Tantric literature, we must consider the relation- 
ship not only between Vedic sruti and Tantra but between the text as 
source of tradition and the guru as arbiter of tradition. Our task is first to 
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understand how texts are received both in different intellectual settings 
and by different types of Hindus. In general, for Hindus, religious “cextsy 
are not necessarily books to be read and interpreted anymore than Tantric 
“gurus” must be actual, historical persons whose factual biographies are 
significant for understanding their lives and works. For Bhaskararaya, the 
Tripura Upanisad is first and foremost not a series of ideas, which as a 
Vaidika Tantric he must interpret, but an objective representation of Truth 
(veda) that in some sense transcends human relationships. Similarly, the 
Tantric guru himself is considered by disciples a form of divinity, one 
whose words and actions become secondary to this more essential fact. 

Tantrics understand gurus and texts not as specific historical facts to be 
evaluated. Rather, their meaning is found in the transsubjective horizon of 
expectations surrounding texts, teachers, and traditions in Hindu society. a8 
For the Vaidika Tantric the Upanisad as sruti is treated as a kind of verbal 
icon: it is at once a venerated work of art that reveals the divine in the act 
of recitation and an infallible text with meaning and important conse- 
quences for those capable of understanding it. Its reality then is performative, 
as a verbal manifestation of Truth (veda), and existential, both in the sense 
of its being a tangible form of Brahman manifest as sound (sabda) and a 
series of verses with meanings to be interpreted. Likewise, the Tantric guru 
is both an existential ideal, perfect in form and unaltering in nature, and, 
at the same time, a creative, dynamic, and performative being who, like 
Sakti herself, is both One and Many. The same can be said of the svicakra: 
it is at Once a venerated, static work of art and the beginning of a perfor- 
mative ritual expression of the highest truths. 

While a semiotic theory does not address adequately the historical 
dimension of our studies, it does offer us another way in which to 
approach the possible meanings we derive from history and texts. The 
dialectic of continuity and innovation that characterizes the intellectual 
ferment of Tantric tradition is indicative of the very essence of the Hindu 
experience of life: human life, like all of the universe vital in its essence, 
emanates from a Reality that is simultaneously expanding to become Many 
and returning to Itself. Fundamental essence and creative change are not 
only the divine’s own nature and the way of the natural world, but also at 
the center of society’s most rudimentary functions. 

For the Tantric the aims of life are not different than those of other 
Hindus. Since it is generally agreed that few Hindus will achieve life’s 
most coveted goals in their present birth, the Tantrics? offer is radical only 
in its expediency and in the methods proposed for attaining these ends. 
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Our studies indicate that Hindu Tantric esotericism is neither completely 
new nor is it merely a rehash of antiquated ideas destined, as the 
non-Tantric views it, to failure. To understand these religious virtuosi and 
the influence they have on the popular, exoteric Hindu tradition, we must 
grapple seriously with their most basic suppositions: There exists a 
transcendent reality that is of eternal and divine origin that is immanent in 
tlis world. For the Tantric, the transcendent can be made immediately 
present if one is willing to commit oneself to the risky business of change 
in one’s present life. 
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Part Two 
The Secret of the Three Cities 


Introduction 


The Sanskrit text used in the translation of Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary on the Tripura Upanisad is an emended or “corrected” 
version of the 1922 edition of Kaula and Other Upanisads, edited by 
Sitarama Shastri as volume 11 of the Tantrik Texts Series (edited by 
A. Avalon). A recent (1981) edition entitled Svi Tripuropanishad with Two 
Bhashyas by P. N. Pattabhirama Shastri includes not only Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary but also a version of the commentary by Ramananda.' This 
text merely reprints the Sitarama version of Bhaskararaya’s commentary, 
though it fails to acknowledge its source. 

It was my original intention to produce a completely new Sanskrit 
edition of the Tripura Upanisadbhasya. However, after discussing the 
matter with contemporary adepts, I decided that such a project would, in 
fact, create a “new” text; this effect ran counter to my desire to study the 
text as part of the contemporary Tantric tradition. The Tantrik Text Series 
edition (and the recent Pattabhirama Shastri reprint) remains, in fact, the 
popular version among contemporary Srividya adepts in South India. It is, 
for the most part, a reliable and readable edition. I offer here only minor 
emendations and corrections based on a review of manuscripts from two 
South Indian libraries. These manuscripts I shall deal with shortly; more 
important is the logic behind using the “old” edition. 

After a prolonged search for manuscripts among contemporary Srividya 
adepts in South India I came to the conclusion that very few lineages any 
longer bothered to keep private manuscripts either of the Srividya 
Upanisads or, for that matter, any Sanskrit Tantric text that is now 
available in print. Most had long settled on the Avalon edition of the text, 
that is, the version that appears in Kaula and Other Upanisads. This fact has 
considerable importance for our study of Tantrism since it marks a major 
transition in the history of Tantric thought. 
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A text or, in this case, a series of texts once entirely private, indeed 
deeply secret (atirahasya), are now transmitted only in publicly accessible, 
printed editions. In a period of about sixty-five years Tantrics have changed 
not only the method by which they transmit (some) texts, but to some 
extent the very notion of a text itself. As Jack Goody and others have 
pointed out, transitions in technology can significantly alter a society's 
understanding of itself and its traditions. In this case, the effects of tech- 
nology are profound, as are the implications for Tantric self-understanding. 

Contemporary adepts were not unwilling to alter the printed version of 
the Upanisad. In fact, it was precisely because it was printed or, more 
precisely, because it was edited by someone outside their lineage that they 
felt perfectly justified in emending it. As a public document, the text could 
easily have been “corrupted,” misread, or interpolated. Even without 
manuscripts against which to compare it, some Srividya adepts still 
maintained their right to offer emendations or their own interpolations. 
Few thought of trying to obtain manuscript versions when they disagreed 
or had a doubt about the printed edition—either because they did not 
know where to look for them or because they felt it unnecessary to go to 
such lengths to “correct” the printed edition. There was, in short, nothing 
sacred about the printed word per se and no indication that simply because 
the text had been edited by a learned pundit that it was beyond corruption 
or interpolation. The printed text was suspect but still, for the most part, 
treated as an authority to be reckoned with. As one adept put it: 


We cannot trust printed texts but we have no choice but to 
begin with them. The traditions are not what they once were, 
few people have texts in their homes any longer and the few of 
us interested in them do not have the money or time to search 
the libraries for manuscripts. As a result, many texts are edited 
by those without qualification (anadhikara) and sometimes 
many interpolations find their way into the printed book.* 


For those adepts who disagree with the printed text not on grammatical 
but on ideological grounds, the editing of the text becomes a means by 
which it can be changed or even disavowed. A few contemporary adepts, 
for example, claimed that references to the paricamakara and kama- 
kaladhyana were interpolations into the Upanisad; in other cases, the claim 
was that Bhaskararaya had not really intended what he said. Such 
problems adepts could easily explain as the fault of ill-equipped editors. In 
other words, the technological and historical transition to print has now 
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become part of the method of interpretation—used to suit whatever end 
the adept seeks. In short, oral traditions remain the arbiter of scriptural 
authority. 

Further, it appears that the shift from hand-copied to printed texts is less 
an influence of encroaching science on a pretechnological culture than it is 
a reflection of increasing social and intellectual pressures on traditional 
India. These influences, some of which are directly attributable to foreign- 
ers, precipitated the growth of manuscript libraries filled with traditional 
texts—including ‘Tantric texts—and permitted for the first time genuine 
public access to previously secret traditions. Tantrics have been profoundly 
affected by this new situation surrounding the transmission of their written 
sources and many have attributed their willingness to discuss issues publicly 
to this new accessibility of texts. In an effort to defend, apologize, or 
distance themselves from “public” textual traditions, Srividya Tantrics have 
come forward to make their views a part of the public record. 

In a profoundly different sense the printed text has become a kind of 
substitute for the private manuscript. When a text is edited within one’s 
lineage it is not only accepted into tradition but, in effect, becomes an 
edition beyond criticism. For a few adepts with copies of the printed text 
with the handwritten notes of gurus in the margins, the book has become 
a kind of relic, a sacred object associated with the power of the persons 
with whom it has been connected. In this sense, the Upanisad has gone 
beyond being a book to be read and interpreted: it is a sacred object, an 
icon kept with other comparable artifacts and made part of the legacy of 
a lineage’s tradition. While the text itself may be changed or emended in 
the margins and may still be occasionally read by adepts within a lineage, 
its status has changed dramatically. It is no longer simply a potentially 
flawed printed edition of a historical commentary on a Sui. Rather, it is 
an object of religious power that is venerated as the possession of the guru. 
It is set apart from other profane objects, and passed along to others not 
because of what it says but because of what it is. The book is now thought 
to be something in addition to being a text that is read: it has acquired the 
residual powers of those who have possessed it. In other words, the power 
of the text is not merely in its contents and in its ability to transform the 
adept who studies it or practices its injunctions. Rather, its power is also 
an effect of its religious role within a lineage tradition. While we may think 
of a book of this kind as something to be interpreted, in the present setting 
of Tantric tradition such a book has become a tangible aspect of divinity 


itself. 
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Here, in Part Two, I offer a translation of the Tripura Upamisad with 
Bhaskararaya’s commentary, which may or may not affect the Upanisad’s 
transmission and understanding within contemporary lineages. I deal with 
the text from the perspective of those for whom it is a multidimensional 
scripture. Thus, rather than attempt to create new scripture by producing 
a new edition—an effect which history has recently demonstrated is at least 
a possibility—I have left the Sanskrit text largely untouched and dealt with 
translation as part of a broader study of living Tantrism. As I have argued 
earlier, the scholar must rely on oral interpretations to arrive at an accurate 
translation. In this case, however, it seemed a matter of importance to take 
the text as it is best known in India today in order to fit it squarely within 
the living traditions’ understandings. 

The emendations and annotations offered in the notes were undertaken 
as part of a collaborative study with two distinguished Srividya adepts. Our 
aims were limited to developing a slightly altered version that would re- 
solve some of the printed edition’s most difficult problems and “knots” 
(grantha). Working from the Sitarama Shastri edition is therefore not a 
scholarly compromise based on exigency but part of an overall plan of study. 

Of the four manuscripts I eventually reviewed in manuscript libraries 
(all open to the public), I deemed two of them most useful for the present 
study. Neither text was entirely satisfactory, though both deviated in 
details from Sitarama Shastri’s version; I hesitate to assert that the 
emended Sanskrit version produced in the translation’s endnotes is in any 
way “critical.” Instead most of the difficult portions of the Tantrik Texts 
Series edition are now resolved. The manuscripts consulted are described 
below: 

1. A Telegu script version of the Tripura Upanisad with Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary interspersed between verses is available in the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library in Madras as part of the Madras University 
collections. This copy from an earlier manuscript (of which there is no 
mention) is written into a ledger notebook. Produced by one K. Sastry in 
1916, the manuscript bears the catalogue number 1044 but is, according 
to the present librarians, catalogued now under “a different system.” It is 
a fair copy of the text, though not without copyist errors, and, despite its 
nebulous origins, it proved a valuable resource. This Telegu script version 
was then copied by hand and compared with the original for errors. It is 
referred to in the translation notes under GOML (Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library version). Pundit T. Sanjeeva Rao of Madras assisted 
in copying the Telegu text into Devanagari script. 
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2. A manuscript copied onto paper, also of uncertain age and without 
clear historical origins, was provided by the Adyar Library and Research 
Centre. A photocopy of this was made with the consent of the Adyar 
Library director, Dr. K. Kunjinniraja. The manuscript, like the GOML 
version, placed Bhaskararaya’s commentary between each verse and pro- 
vided not only excellent grammatical clarifications but additional, “new” 
materials. This text is referred to as Adyar in the notes. 

3. A second manuscript in the Government Oriental Manuscripts library 
exists in Devanagari script and was copied into a small ledger in 1906 by 
an unknown copyist from an unknown source(s?). The book is in an 
unfortunate state of decay, and Dr. Venkataraghavan of Madras was kind 
enough to help me retrieve certain portions of the text that proved useful. 
This is referred to only once in the translation notes as GOML II. 

4. A manuscript in Malayalam script from the Adyar Library was 
reviewed but presented no significant differences from the other available 
sources. It was, in fact, filled with copyist errors (mostly grammatical) but 
proved useful for confirming the discoveries made in GOML and Adyar. 

5. A manuscript appearing in Grantha script was shown to me in 
Madras by a contemporary Srividya adept who claimed that it had passed 
through his lineage for at least three generations. Only briefly consulted, 
it confirmed findings in GOML and Adyar. 

Last, mention should be made of several “corrected” versions of the 
Tantrik Texts Series edition which, in the end, produced few alterations in 
the Sanskrit edition but offered tremendous insight into the modern 
interpretation of the work. 
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The Great Upanisad of Tripura 
OM! May Speech be in my mind! 
Let there be Prosperity! 

[This is] Bhaskararaya’s commentary 
on the Tripuramahopanisad 

OM! Peace, Peace, Peace 


How can it be said that one does not see the arising of one 
lotus in [yet another] lotus when the two feet of the teacher (s77 
natha) [touch] the thousand-petalled [lotus of my own head]?? 


I shall now comment on that great Upanisad consisting of 
sixteen verses, belonging to the central portion of the Aranyaka; 
studied by Rg Vedic experts (bahvrca) who perform rituals in 
accordance with the Sri Sankhyayanakalpasiitra, to whom the 
mantras are those belonging to the Sakala school [of the Rg 
Veda], and for whom Kausitaka is the [ritual] Brabmana [text 
followed].? 


Indeed those belonging to the three estates [of Aryan society] 
should study the Veda, dividing it into two parts: the initial (parva) [or 
ritual portions] and the later (uttara) [or speculative portions].* Despite 
its [division into] two parts this [Veda] intends (pravrttah) to enjoin 
specific action(s) either directly or indirectly.* Some acts (kriya@) are 
associated with deities, as in the worship of Rama, Krsna and Agni, while 
others are not associated with deities, such as bathing (an image as an 
accessory) form part of a fire sacrifice (agnihotra).° Adepts (adhikarinah) 
who believe (visvasasila) in a soul different from the body, one capable of 
going to and returning from the other [heavenly] worlds, indulge in 
rituals (kriya) that yield otherworldly results. Similarly, only those believ- 
ing in the power (sakti) within deities that, despite being unseen, is 
capable of granting desires, indulge in the worship of Rama, Krsna, and 
others. Badarayana and others advocated [the worship of] images of 
deities intending only such persons.° But despite the real presence 
(devatasadbhava) of the deities, believers wavering in faith due to the 
karma of previous births are qualified only for the rituals (karma) 
described in the initial (parva) section [of the Veda] and are not [qualified] 
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for [contemplative] worship (updasana) of the deities. Jaimini and others, 
intending only these people [wavering in faith], advocated only the 
doctrine of ritual priority (karmapradhanyavada) thereby rejecting the five 
forms of deities, including images.’ When some who have performed 
ritual actions (karma) diligently and whose karma has come to fruition 
undertake the [external] worship (pa#ja) of Siva, they are ridiculed in 
[Narayanakantha’s] Mrgendra Samhita commentary for enjoining the 
abandonment of Ritualist (mimamsaka) doctrines.* 

But even those contemplative worshipers (upasaka) of a deity who know 
the secret intention of the five forms that include images and the rest, need 
not reject the doctrine of the priority of ritual action.” In a situation in 
which those diligent in ritual actions are yet without any special ripening 
of the mind, the conviction (vispasa) to perform [contemplative worship 
(upasana) of a deity] won’t occur. Destructive logic [shows us that] if 
doubt arises in that object on which one depended previously then there 
occurs a loss of both [one’s previous faith and that which has not yet been 
fully understood]. Hence, in order to protect those [dependent on ritual 
actions alone for their faith] even contemplative worshipers (upasaka) 
should [continue to] perform rituals (karma) in the same way, as if they 
had conviction [in their absolute efficacy]. [It is] with this intention 
[Krsna states in the Bhagavadgita]: 


You too must act considering everyone’s welfare.'° 
These and others [similar] are the injunctions. While, 


One should not bring about confusion in the minds of the 
ignorant attached to action.'? 


These and others [similar] are the prohibitions. 


Even those following the higher path (uttarabhimikadhiraidhairapi) 
should maintain the views of the lower and it is imperative that they not 
reveal their own opinions—this is the essence of what is meant [here at the 
outset of the text]. Therefore it is established that these injunctions and 
prohibitions apply even to those liberated while yet living (jivanmukta) 
who travel on the path which transcends the three gunas [that permeate 
the material world].!? 

However, one’s own views should be gradually revealed to those in 
whom the ripening of the mind is observed to be firm by their ritual 
practices (karma) in many [previous] births as prescribed in the initial 
(purva) [sections of the Vedas], but only after analyzing such persons 
carefully. Otherwise there is danger of breaking the tradition (sampradaya). 
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Those various levels (bhimikabheda) leading up to the contemplative wor- 
ship (“pastt) of [the goddess] Tripurasundari I have presented in detail in 
my Setubandha commentary on the Vamakesvaratantra.'? 

In contrast, in the texts [espousing] contemplative worship (upasana) 
priority is only on the deities; there is no priority on ritual actions (karma). 
Indeed, because there is no priority on ritual actions (kriyd), it is 
appropriate to say that Vedanta teaches that its essence is accomplished 
(stddhavastubodhaka) {through contemplative worship rather than through 
ritual action performed] towards the forms of the deities.!* 

There are three forms of deity: physical (sthila), subtle (saiksma), and su- 
preme (para). Now the first [physical form of the deity] is described in its 
respective meditative verses (dhyanasloka); the second [subtle form] consists of 
the [particular deity’s] respective root-mantra (m#élamantra); the third [tran- 
scendent form] consists of contemplative worship (upasana). Because deities 
are threefold in form, contemplative worship (upastz) is divided threefold, 
respectively, into external sacrifice (bahiryaga) [performed to the physical 
form], silent repetition (japa) [on the subtle root-mantra], and internal sacrifice 
(antaryaga). All of these [three types of contemplative worship] are taught in 
the Rg Veda in the form of [this] great Upanisad beginning with the words, 
“The three cities” (tsrah pura) and ending with “Upanisad.” 

The import of the third and the tenth verses [of the text] makes evident 
that the intention of this Upanisad is to praise the supreme deity. In order 
to indicate the principle deity the first verse is spoken:'° 


She presides over the three cities and the three paths [and 
this sricakra] in which the syllables ‘a’, ‘ka’, and ‘tha’ [represent- 
ing the forty-eight letters of Sanskrit] are inscribed. [She is] the 
abode of all, deathless, ancient, great [and], the principal cause 
of the greatness of the gods.'® 
tisrah purastripatha visvacarsani atrakatha aksara samniistal 
adhistayainamajara purani mahattara mahima devatanam!|! 


There are five types of liberation: [1] being in the same world (salokya) is 
one; [2—4] proximity (sémipya), similarity in form (sarupya), and union 
(saywjya) [though] three [are taken as a single unit]; and [5] identity 
(kaivalya).'7 Among these [five] the first and the last are one path (marga) and 
the middle group of three are another path. 18 Thus the Taittiriya [sruti] says: 


The learned one [who dies] when the sun is in the northern 
path, going to the splendor of the gods, obtains union (sayuyya) 
with Aditya; whoso [dies] when the sun is in the southern path, 


[VERSE 1] 
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going to the splendor of the forefathers, obtains union (sayujya) 
and being in the same world (salokya) as the moon. These are 
the splendors of the sun and the moon. The learned brahmana 
is victorious [and rejects these two] and therefore obtains the 
splendor of Brahman, thus the splendor of Brahman.’? 


The idea is this: Yogis who withhold their semen (a#rdhvaretasam), 
performing ritual action according to their respective stage in life 
(asrama), obtain the world of the moon in the form of being in the same 
world (salokyarapa) [with the deity]; those who perform contemplative 
worship (updsana) holding a particular [deity] as one’s own master obtain 
similarity in form (sarapya) [with the deity]; those who perform contem- 
plative worship on their own self-identity (abamgraha) obtain union 
(sayujya) [with the deity]. These three [forms of contemplative worship] 
are in the form of obtaining the sun (dditya). But those who possess 
knowledge of [the Absolute] Brahman in the form of a contemplative 
worship on the qualityless (ixgunopasti) [Absolute] obtain the abode 
(pada) of Brahman in the form of identity (katvalya) [with Brahman]. In 
the second section of the Visnupurana these three paths have been 
elaborated, beginning with the verse, 


North of the Agastya [asterism] and south of the Ajavithi 
[asterism] is the path of the forefathers, just outside the path of 


Vaisvanara.7° 
and ending with the verse, 


The seer with knowledge and discrimination goes to the 
supreme abode of Visnu.7! 


Because the [soul traverses] three paths (smarga), the cities [mentioned 
in Verse 1] are understood to be three. Because [she] pervades the three 
cities, inhabits [them] or is in the form of them, the supreme deity is called 
Tripura [that is, the Three Cities].?7 


By knowledge of the Self (atman), by inward [contemplative 
worship], by knowledge of the Mother, by meditation on the 
“I” and by devotional action (karma), a mortal obtains the 
place of identity (kaivalya).?3 


This fivefold division [of liberation] into three [paths] explains the atain- 
ment of the goddess.** Therefore she alone is [the One, the Absolute Brah- 
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man, | called the three cities [in Verse 1].”° [And thus] she alone is the three 
paths: [that is, the compound in the verse is explained as a babuvrihi] she of 
whom there are three paths (panthanah) | for obtaining liberation]. Since it is 
not in a dependent determinative compound (tatpurusa) [the word tripatha, 
“the three paths,” as it is used in Verse 1] is not [taken to be] in the neuter 
gender [on the authority of Katyayana’s Varttika which states], “[the word] 
patha [ending with a samasanta affix, see Panini 2.4.17, is neuter] when 
compounded with a numeral or an avyaya, [as in the words tripatham, su- 
patham, etc., but not so in supantha and atipantha where the samasanta has not 
been added because of the prohibition stated in Panini 5.4.69].”?° 

According to the Vedic etymologists the word carsani [as it occurs in 
Verse 1] means people.” The goddess alone is called visvacarsini [literally, 
“the people of the universe”] [because] she is the one in whom all (visva), 
that is, the whole of the people (carsinz) [or] creatures [find their 
existence]. This is as much as to say that she is the creator (utpadika) of the 
living world; or that she is all-seeing (visvadrsti). This should be under- 
stood [in the context of the verse], “That One thought: “Let me be many; 
let me propagate, ”?* Thus the scripture (sti) establishes that Brahman’s 
initial [act of] seeing is omniscient [and] that [Brahman as it initially 
creates the universe] has the form of desire and the form of action.?? In 
another scripture (sruti) [it says], “That desired, that performed 
auserity.”*° [And also,] “knowledge, strength, and action are inherent” is 
said in [yet another] scripture (sruti).*! Even though the initial modifica- 
tion (vrtti) is not different from the [Absolute] Brahman, it is said to have 
the form of knowledge (jvana), desire (iccha), and action (krti).°? 

That [initial] modification [of the One into many] is [technically] called 
Santa {literally “peaceful”] because it is the aggregate form of desire, knowl- 
edge, and action.** [Santa insofar as she is Brahman] is called transcendent 
(para) because it is the aggregate form of [the four emanations of evolving 
primordial sound (sabda) technically called] pasyanti, madhyama, and 
paikhari.** She is called [by the name] Ambika because she is the aggregate 
form of [the three consorts of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva and their respective 
powers, namely] Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri.*° She in Her peaceful aspect 
is the deity of the [central point known as the] baindava cakra established 
in the [center of the] sricakra. In the Nityahydaya and elsewhere it says that 
the supreme Brahman [insofar as it is], 


the baindava cakra {i.e., the central point or bindu of the 
sricakva] has the nature of the three Little Mothers (matrkas) 
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[viz., the devolutions of the Absolute Brahman in the form of 
sound (sabda) known as pasyanti, madhyama, and vatkhari] and 
it pervades the place of the universal waves [1.c., the world 
consisting of the thirty-six tattvas].°° 


And [it is] that [baindava cakra] alone which the three adjectives [given 
in Verse 1] indicate, beginning with [the words] “the three cities” [that is, 
tisrah pura, patha, and visvacarsini|. The [use of] plural and singular 
adjectives indicates that what is qualified is simultaneously a single and 
threefold form. 

Brahma that is not different from liberation has also been discussed in 
the Kalikapurana: 

Her mandala consists of triangles (trikona), the outer gates 
(bhupura) consist of three lines; Her mantra also is said to 
consist of three syllables and similarly she has a threefold 
form.*’ Kundalini sakti is threefold and there are three deities 
in creation. Because everything [that exists] is three, She is 
called Tripura. 


The description thus far having been from the point of view of the 
creation of objects (artha), from [the word] “where” (yatra) [onwards] 
she is described from the point of view of the creation of sounds (sabda). 
[The word] “where” [in the verse] means she in whom Tripura [the 
goddess of the three cities, manifests herself] as the peaceful form [called] 
Ambika, etc. “Akathah” means the sixteen [vowels] beginning with [the 
letter] “a,” the sixteen [consonants] beginning with “ka” [and the sixteen 
remaining consonants that] begin with “tha.”** These are the “syllables” 
(aksara) [referred to in the verse] and are “combined” [and thus are called] 
“samnivista” [or combined]. As the banyan tree is found in its seed, so 
these [syallables] contain everything and are complete.*? The letter “4,” 
because its original form (srars#pa) [originates in] the reflective aspect 
(vimarsa) [of the goddess rather than in the primary illuminative (prakasa) 
aspect, as do the other letters,] is not counted separately [as a letter].*° 
[This is] in accordance with the saying, 


The letter “h” is praised as having the form of kala [in the 
scheme of the thirty-six categories (tattvas) that make up 
reality] and is described as vimarsa, reflection.*! 


The letter “/” [the Vedic retroflex] is not different [for mantric 
purposes] from “? [so it too is not counted separately]; and the letter “ks” 
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is only a conjunction of the letters “k” and “s” and is not independent [and 
thus not counted separately]. Therefore the matrka letters [for the 
purposes of the mantrasastra] number only forty-eight [not fifty-one].*? 
And it further says in the Satasamhita, 


I salute the supreme Kala who is one, twofold, threefold and 
similarly sixteenfold, she who is divided into thirty-two 
[aspects].*% 


[She is] twofold by the division into vowels and consonants. The 
meaning is that the vowels are sixteen and the consonants thirty-two. 
[With respect to the grammatical construction of Verse 1 it should be 
noted that] in the two words starting with “aksara” [i.e., in aksara 
samnivista, there is the use of] the substitute Da [i.e., the suffix -a, before 
which a stem drops its last vowel and any following consonants] in the 
place of Jas [i.e., the ending of the nominative plural] is Vedic.** 

“Dwelling in” (adhistaya) means that the supreme deity who is wor- 
shipped (upasyam) as presiding over that [baindava cakra] is the very form 
(svarupa) of the bindu cakra [that is, center point of the sricakra] that is 
described in the first half [of the verse]. Regarding this [bindu cakra] there 
is a certain deity presiding over the three cities (tripura) which is in the form 
of the bindu [in the center of the sricakra].*° [The verb] “it is” (asti) is to 
be imported here in accordance with the dictum of Katyayana [in his 
Varttikas on Panini] which says, “After a third person noun even though 
‘ast?’ or ‘bhavati’ [meaning ‘it is’] does not occur its [meaning] should be 
imported.”*° Or the continuative [form of the] verb (/yapo’nvayah) is to be 
connected with the action prescribed in the later mantra.*7 

That goddess is [described in Verse 1 as] “without decay” (aara) 
[meaning She is] without death. “[The verbal root] Vins [i-e.,Vjr from 
which ayara is derived] is used in the sense of diminishing age (/anz),” thus 
the word hani [as it occurs in the Dhatupatha as shown here] precisely 
indicates the actual destruction of the life span [i.e., java means “death,” 
not merely “aging.” ]*® 

“Ancient” (purdni) [in Verse 1 means] beginningless (andi), [that is] 
one without birth. [She is called] mahattara, [that is] supreme in all 
respects even among the known deities called Brahma, Visnu, and Sivan 
And [She is described further as one] who has that form of ma/uma, that 
is, the greatness of those deities.°° She alone is the primary cause 
(nidinam) of other deities’ greatness, that is to say, [these deities] obtain 
greatness by worshipping (upasanayam) Her.°! In the Tripura Upanisad 
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and in all the Puranas and Tantras that follow that [Upanisad], the science 
(vidya) of worshiping (upasita) [the goddess] that is followed by Siva, 
Visnu, and others is variously described. Bt 


Sambhu worships (pijayate) the goddess who is auspicious 
(subha) and possesses the power of the mantra (mantrasaktimayi).° 


The different images (ambapratimabhedanam) of the Mother which all 
the gods should worship (pajaniyandm) are elaborated in detail in the 
Padmapurdna through stories such as this one. And similarly from the 
maxim, “A beggar does not beg from another beggar when someone who 
is not a beggar is also present,” the implication is that with reference to 
the contemplative worship (upasti) of other deities, the worship (past: ) 
of the supreme goddess takes preference.** I have said [also in my] Praise 
of the Supreme Siva (Parastvastava), 


O Supreme Siva, why should I, a beggar, beg from Visnu, 
Brahma, Indra, and other beggars, those who enjoy the 
mastery and wealth you have given, saying “do thou give me.” 
Even an ignorant man who already enjoys the result of a 
twelve-days’ sacrifice only desires the result of a syotistoma 
[sacrifice, which is superior to a tw clve- days’ sacrifice] and not 
the result of a twelve-days’ sacrifice.*> 


[The epithets in Verse 1 beginning with] “ajara” (“deathless”) indicate 
epithets of Brahma the supreme deity presiding over the cycle (cakra) of 
Brahmas [who create the world anew at the beginning of each cosmic 
cycle]. The word “deity” (devara) is in the feminine gender intending to 
indicate its signifying [the goddess].°° Therefore in other scriptures (sruti) 
words such as ajara, deathless, are used in the neuter gender [rather than 
in the feminine as is here the case]. Similarly the followers of the Atharvani 
school say, 


The unassailable city of the gods has eight cakras and nine 
doors, Her golden sheath is the heav enly world surrounded by 
light. 

In that threefold golden sheath established in three ways, the 
Knowers of Brahman know that in that [golden sheath] is 
possessed the worshipful Self.>7 


The sense of the verse is that above the eight cakras beginning with [the 
outermost] bhipura [forming the three-lined gateway of the sricakra] and 
ending with the trikona [the innermost triangle] is a sheath surrounding 
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the bindu with its three forms [that is, the bindu as expanded into the 
trikona). In this [bindu] the Great Being is present [though it is not visible 
by virtue of the sheath]. “Yaksa” [the Great Being] indicates then that it is 
ineligible [therefore] for external worship (bahirpija) [because of the 
reason just stated]. Only the knowers of Brahman know that [the bindu] 
is identical with the supreme goddess and only within themselves. Others 
do not [know this]. This has been discussed in detail in the Setubandha 
[my commentary on the Vamakesvaratantra].°° 

Thus having discussed the bindu cakra, the second verse, beginning with 
the words, “the nine Yonis?’ is pronounced in order to indicate the cakra 
whose nature is the nine Yonis and whose form is an aggregate of the 
[inner triangle of the sticakra known as the] trikona and the [sub-cakra 
consisting of eight minor triangles called the] vasukona.°? 


The nine cakras-created the nine Yonis; joined together [to 
form these] nine [cakras, there are] nine yaginis [presiding over 
each of the cakras}. 

[There are also] presiding female deities over [each of the] 
nine cakras. Syona [the goddess presiding over the cakras is the 
cause of happiness]. There are nine gestures (mudras) and nine 
bhadras for each place (mahinam) on the cakra.°° 
navayoni navacakram didinre navaiva yoga navayoginiscal navaniam 
cakre adlnnathah syona navamudra navabhadra mahinam// 


Even though the bindu cakra [in the center of the sricakra, is only one 
point] because it has a threefold nature, each respectively took on three 
forms.°! [The verb didhire as it occurs in Verse 2 is explained:] This is a 
form of the Vedic root V didhi, “to shine, to play?” Dipanam, [the act of ] 
shining, [which is the meaning of the verbal root did/nre] means illumi- 
nation (prakdsa) but in this context the meaning intended is creating 
(utpadanam).°° The three deities created [and] not different from [her 
supreme] peaceful (santa) [aspect] are [the three powers (Saktis) of 
creation, namely,] Icchasakti [the power of desire], Jnanasakti {the power 
of knowledge], and Kriyasakti [the power of action]. The female deities 
(Sakti) named Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri (identified with the Iccha-, Kriya-, 
and J/iana-saktis are complemented] by the three [corresponding male] 
forms Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra which are not different creations from 
[her supreme, subsuming aspect called] Ambika. The [corresponding] 
deities of speech (vagdevata) called Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vaikhari are 
[also] not different creations from [her final aspect as “sound” called] the 


[ VERSE 2] 


158 Part Two 


supreme (para). This is the meaning [of the threefold nature of the bindu 
cakra divided respectively in three ways].°* 

Alternatively [the construction is that it was] only the supreme goddess, 
presiding over the three cities, who created the nine Yonis.©° There is a 
suggestion of latent mental impressions by which these nine deities alone 
have been transformed into the nine Younis [and] cakras. 

Furthermore, the nine cakras [forming the sub-cakras of the sricakra], 
beginning with [the outermost called] tvailokyamohana, exist in the nine 
Yonis as latent mental impressions (samskiratmana); some of these [latent 
impressions] already exist, others are still potential. This is what he says: 
[In Verse 2] the nine cakras (navacakrami) as the agents [of creation] 
illuminated the nine Yonis (navayonir didhire) [that is, they] created the 
nine Yonis. The nine Yoni cakras [if taken in the sense of being the central 
trikona plus the minor eight triangles of the vaswkona cakra] arise [from the 
intersection of] the two [major] Sakti triangles with one [major] Vahni [or 
Siva] triangle.©° The three lines of each [major] triangle so joined together 
are the nine lines and [produce by their intersection] the forms of angles 
[which number] precisely nine.®” Therefore, [the nine Yonis] produced the 
nine yoginis [identified respectively with each of the eight minor triangles 
which comprise the vasukona sub-cakra and the inner triangle sub-cakra 
called trtkona]. The idea here is that in these nine [sub-] cakras [composed 
of the eight vasukona triangles plus the one inner trtkona] the nine [sets of ] 
yoginis beginning with prakata [that is, all the yoginis of the sricakra] are 
[present] and that these [sets of yeginis] are present here in the form of angles. 


Above that [space and time] is the supreme, the great, not 
different from space and time.°? 


Sayings such as this [suggest] the conventional method of expressing the 
expansion (prapanca) [of the sricakra described as] beginning with the 
bindu cakra and [inasmuch as it is] not distinct from space, etc., [ultimately, 
nor] below [the level] of Brahman.”° Based on this [view of the expanding 
bindu cakra\ is the extended [three-dimensional figure] of the Meru 
[sricakra]. Therefore in this one [Meru] cakra, beginning with [the out- 
ermost sub-cakra, the] bhipura and ending with the bindu, are nine levels 
(bhimika), one above the other.”! 

Presiding over these [nine levels are the deities] called Tripuracakresvari 
[that is, the goddesses of the cakra of the Three Cities who are] exactly 
nine [in number].”7 Those [nine presiding deities] in their subtle forms are 
established respectively in the nine Yonis; and the presiding female deities 
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(adhinatha) over the places (mahinam) on the nine cakras are the agents 
(kartyah) that created (didhire) the nine Yonis [as it is stated in Verse Zi 

Syona is an epithet of the goddess of the [sr7-] cakra. The meaning is that 
[she] is the cause of happiness (sukha) [this being, according to oral 
traditions, a Vedic interpretation of the word].7 

The nine gestures (mudras) [each associated with the sricakra’s nine 
sub-cakras respectively] begin with [the one called] sarvasamksobhini and 
end with sarvayoni.’* These are also established here [in Verse 2]. The nine 
auspicious ones (hadras) [subsequently mentioned in the verse] are 
elaborated in the [Vamakesvara] Tantra as, 


Dharma, adharma, and the Souls; that which measures, what 
is measured, and also the measure.”° 


The meaning is [that these] nine [mudras indicate respectively] merit, 
sin, the Self (atman), the inner Self (antaratman), the supreme Self 
(paramatman), the knowledge Self (j#anatman), the measurer (pramata), 
the measured (prameya), and the measure (prama). [Elsewhere] this has 
been elaborated: 


The cakra is ninefold and the cakras are divided ninefold.”° 


Or [one can take] the word “auspicious” (bhadra) [as it occurs in Verse 
2] to mean the mantras. Some say they [1.e., the nine bhadras] refer to the 
mantras of the goddesses presiding over the nine cakras.’” Because they 
are present [in the sricakra puja] it is appropriate to consider [the nine 
bhadras as actually a reference to] the mantras of the [nine] gestures 
(mudras). 

The essence of the matter is that the whole sricakra in its subtle form 1s 
indeed present from [the perspective of] the “dissolution cakra” [1.¢e., the 
sricakra analyzed from the bindu outwards] when the threefold form of the 
cakra consists of the [central] bindu, the [innermost central triangle called 
the] trikona, and the [inner eight minor triangles constituting] the 
vasukona cakras.’® An injunction in the Tantras states that in an emergency 
(apatkalika) the summarized form of the [sricakra} piya may begin with the 
vasukona |cakra consisting of the eight minor triangles and proceed up] to 
the bindu [in the center of the sricakra].”? This is the scriptural authority 
(sruti) for that [method of performing the paja]. Here all the supporting 
references mentioned in the Tantras and Puranas are not stated for fear of 
[unnecessarily] expanding [this commentary].°° 


[ VERSE 3] 


160 Part Two 


Now the third verse beginning with the words, “She is one” is spoken 
in order to indicate the [s77-] cakra [as] established in the form of two sets 
of ten triangles and the manvasra [cakra, that is, the sub-cakra consisting 


of fourteen minor triangles]. 


Originally she was one, she became nine, she became 
nineteen and then twenty-nine. Then [she became] forty-three. 
[She is] shining intensely, as if desirous. Let the Mothers 
[identified with the forty-three yoginis placed on the minor 
triangles of the sricakra] enter into me [through the process of 
nyasa and mantras].*? 
eka sa asit prathama si navasidasonavimsadasonatrimsat! catvarim- 
Sadatha tisrah samidha usatirva mataroma visantul/ 


The nine Yonis [consist of the] five subtle elements (s#ksmabhuta) and 
five physical elements (stha#labhita); thus there are ten elements.®? The ten 
essences (tanmatras) beginning with sound arise by dividing these 
physical and subtle [elements]. And from these [ten essences] arose the 
fourteen, namely, the five organs of action, the five organs of knowledge, 
and the four inner organs.®* All these deities have feminine forms in the 
form of Yonis (literally, wombs) [meaning having the shape of triangles 
within the svicakra}. All this has been elaborated in the Tantra beginning 
with the verse: 


The two sets of ten [minor] triangles [within the sricakra] 
have a shining form (sphuradrapa) which depends upon illu- 
mination (prakasa) [of the] ten elements and the ten es- 


sences.°4 


The same process [of interidentification between the Yonis and other 
aspects] as in the earlier case [of Verse 2] is also taught here [in Verse 3]. 

[In Verse 3] She who 1s [called] the first (prathaméa) is the deity who is 
the cause of the whole universe. She was before [creation] in the singular 
form of the bindu cakra [of the sricakra]; then She became nine [as the 
verse says] having the nature (atmanda) of nine Yonis. Then [as it is said in 
Verse 3] She became nineteen in the form of the nine Yonis [identified 
with the one inner trikona triangle plus the eight minor triangles of the 
vasukona| and the ten inner Yonis [of the inner ten minor triangles]. 

The [grammatical] forms of vimsar, etc., [literally meaning twenty, etc., 
as they occur in the Verse] are Vedic. 
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Then [Verse 3 states] she became twenty-nine by adding the outer ten 
Yomis [identified with the outer ten minor triangles within the sricakra). 
She then became forty-three [by adding to twenty-nine] the fourteen 
[minor triangles] previously [mentioned above]. The meaning is that the 
goddess took as her own form the forty-three Yonis [identified with the 
forty-three minor triangles within the sricakra].°° Because the bindu cakra 
is formless, when it is said “She is one, [the bindu cakra] is not counted 
among the [forty-three] yaginis [identified with the forty-three minor 
triangles of the sricakra].*° [The word] shining (samidha) meaning shining 
intensely (dedipyamana) refers to these [forty-three yoginis identified with 
the] Mothers. [When the Verse says] “Let them enter into me” the prayer 
of the poet [author] is “Let them enter into my body because it is of the 
form of the sricakra.”®” 

[When Verse 3 says] “as if desiring” (usativa) it means “as it were desirous 
of” (kamayamana iva) but in fact she is without desire (niskamatvat). Just 
as cows desiring to be near their calves enter quickly into the cowshed, so 
let these [Mothers (matarah), that is, the forty-three yaginis] enter [into 
me]: this is the meaning.*® This scripture (uti) alone [as stated in Verse 
3, “Let the Mothers enter into me”] is the source (m#lam) for the injunc- 
tions concerning the mydsa of the [sri-] cakra as established in the Tantras.®? 
Because of the necessity to identify these [forty-three] female deities on the 
[various parts of the] body [through the process of mydsa], it is said, 


Let all those yoginis make my body their home.” 


This statement is the source [for the interidentification between the 
body and the svicakra] described as locating the goddess (saktimyasa) [in 
the body] and based upon the form of a mantra. 

Now in order to indicate the two [sets of] lotus [petals] encircled by 
three lines on the remaining portion of the [s77-] cakra [as it is viewed from 
the perspective] of creation, the fourth verse is spoken. 


[There is] an upward rising flame in the midst of a circle of 
light which is [also] darkness itself. There is a horizontal [circle 
of] light that is red and is without decay. 

[She is] joy [and the] bliss [of purity] and indeed these 
[three] circles of radiating light [surrounding the sets of lotus 
petals of the sricakra] make auspicious [the Mothers identified 
with it]. 
trdhvajvalanajyotiragre tamo vai tirascinamajaram tadrajbhut! 
ainandanam modanam jyotirindoreta u vai mandala mandayantil/ 


[VERSE 4] 


162 Part Two 


Below the [sub-cakra] of fourteen [minor triangles] there are two [sub- ] 
cakras of eight and sixteen lotus petals [surrounding the Meru sricakra]. In 
between each is a circle and outside [the sixteen petals] is [another] circle; 
thus [there are] three circles. This is the conclusion reached in some 
Tantras.”” Hence [there is the verse]: 


The four gateways (catuskona) have the form of Jyestha and the 
three circles the form of Vama.”* 


Thus the ancient teachers’ explanation of the words “the three circles” 
defined as two lotus [petal cakras] surrounded by three circles between 
them is appropriate. ”* 


The two groups of lotus petals surrounded by three circles 
have the nature of Agni and Soma according to the Saktas, My 
Beloved.”° 


The explanation [given above for the four gateways and the three 
circles] is the same for this verse. “These three circles have the threefold 
form: the form of Agni, Stirya, and Soma”: This explanation should be 
understood to mean that between two [sets of] lotus [petals are the three 
circles].°° Literally, however, the meaning is that surrounding the cakras, 
outside of the “maintaining cakra” [i.e., the final set of fourteen minor 
triangles], is a circle of light called jralana, flame, [and this flame] whose 
nature is darkness [is described in Verse 4 as] “darkness itself” (tamo vat). 
An “upward rising flame” (#rdhvajvalat) affirms its form is a flame of fire 
(agnyvalarupatva). And the appearance of soot [at] the top of the flame 
further affirms that it has the form of darkness (tamoripatva).?” Hence 
[the author] uses the indeclinable particle vai, [meaning in this case] itself 
(eva), in order to avoid any doubt concerning the mention of darkness as 
incongruous with [the flame’s] composition as light.?8 

Following this [remark and in order to differentiate the sun’s form 
(séryardpa) of light from the light of a flame, there is mentioned] a 
horizontal (trascinam) circle of light moving horizontally. Because of its 
red color, it has an active quality (raktatvad rajogunamabhit) [rather than 
that of “darkness” (tamaguna) like the vertical flame] and that [circle of 
horizontal light] has the form of the sun. It is a matter of [ordinary ] 


perception that sunlight travels horizontally and fire vertically.”? It has 
been eloquently said: 


It is well known that the sun’s light (andrusaratheh) dis- 
perses horizontally and fire moves vertically. !°° 
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The epithet “without decay” (ajaram) [used in Verse 4 to indicate the 
agnwapa or form of fire] affirms the peculiar nature of a flame of fire.!°! 

Following this [the word] pleasure [or modana occurs in the Verse to 
indicate the form of the moon (somarsipa)] arising from the contact of 
subject with object; [this pleasure] occurs [in the form of] the circle of 
light around the moon. The word “bliss” (aénanda) is spoken [to indicate 
pleasure’s] pure quality (sattraguna). [These specific usages] suggest [not 
ordinary pleasure but] the bliss of Brahman since there is an excess of 
purity. 

The [particles] “#” and “vai” indicate a gentle address (komalamantrane) 
and add emphasis. 

Thus the three mandalas or circles (vrttant) [that surround parts of the 
Sricakra| make it auspicious, that is, [as the Verse says] they ornament 
(mandayant1) the Mothers [who are identified on the various triangles of 
the sricakra}. 

The meaning [of the whole passage] is that a svicakra fit for worship 
(karyaksama) should consist of the two sets of lotus petals between which 
are the three circles, [and should] not merely be [a sricakra consisting of 
the major and minor triangles beginning with the bimdu] up to the 
manvasra |cakra of fourteen minor triangles]. The sense is [also] that the 
worship (p#ja) done from the manvasra [cakra] up to the bindu is only for 
emergencies. 

In order to teach the nature of the nine gateways of the [s77-] cakra the 
fifth verse is spoken. 


[The sricakra is composed also of | the three lines of the outer 
gateways; it is the three worlds, [has the form of] the three 
qualities and the three illuminations. 

This is the city [of the goddess]. It increases the fulfillment 
of those [devotees seeking] fulfillment. It is Siva (Madana) and 
the goddess [as Madanya]. 
tisvasca rekhih sadanani bhimestrivistapastrigunastriprakasahl 
etat puram pirakam purakanamatra prathete madano madanyal! 


In other Tantras the three circles are prescribed to be exterior to the two 
[sets of] lotus petals surrounded by two circles. 102 Tf that is the case then 
one should interpret the verse up to the words “And three lines” (tisras ca 
rekha) as referring to the three circles. And thus one can’t say that it 1s 
incongruous to mention the three circles as being outside the two circles 
[that surround the outermost set of lotus petals]. Tantraraa |Tantra}, 


[VERSE 5] 


[ VERSE 6] 


164 Part Two 


taking scriptural statements (srwtz) for its source, states that outside the 
manvasra [sub-cakra of fourteen minor triangles] there is another border- 
ing circle different from the circle surrounding the eight-petalled lotus.1°% 
To take the three lines [mentioned here in Verse 5] as referring to “the 
outermost gateways” [subsequently mentioned] is the natural meaning.'°* 

[The] “three worlds” (trivistapa) means having the form of the three 
worlds (bhivanatrayaripa).'°° Or [vistapa, world] may mean having the 
form of heaven (svargaripa) because it is the abode of the gods. The “three 
qualities” (triguna) means having the form of the three qualities. “Three 
illuminations” (triprakasa) means the light in the form of three circles 
representing the sun (s#rya), the moon (candra), and fire (agnt). The word 
“this” [in the Verse] concludes the discussion of the sricakra. 

These four and a half verses describe the city, like that city of the goddess 
(sripura) which is [identified as] the sricakra, the dwelling place of the 
supreme goddess together with her attendants. [The sricakra] fulfills the 
wishes of the devotees and even the gods like Siva, Visnu, and others. 
Hence the meaning is that on the sricakra are Madana [as He 1s called in 
Verse 5], who is Siva or Kamesvara, and Madanya {as she is called in the 
Verse], who is Sivakamasundari [the goddess consort of the dancing Siva 
Nataraja|. They are present, shining by their own luster, in the extended 
forms [of the powers] of anima, etc. 10 

Or [“madanya”] can be split as “madani” plus “a.” The long 7 [vowel in 
the] final [position] is added to [some] masculine words; thus it should be 
construed as aprathete. This follows from [Panini’s rules].!°” In the Vedas 
these gatis and upasargas (preverbs) are employed indifferently after the 
verbal root as well as before it, and are also seen separated from the verb 
by intervening words. 

In order to indicate that the different names occuring in various places 
in the Puranas and Tantras all describe the goddess’s forms, the sixth verse 
beginning with the words, “mandantika,” etc., is spoken. '°8 


[The goddess] is differently known as the Joyous, the Proud, 
the Ausipcious, and the Prosperous. And she is the Beautiful 
and the Pure One; the Modest, the Intelligent, the Satisfied, 
the Desired, the Thriving, the Wealthy, Lalita [the Lovely]. 
madantika manini mangala ca subhaga ca sa sundari suddbamattal 
layja matistustirista ca pusta laksmiruma lalita lalapanti// 


The Padmapurana in the context of enumerating the places of pilgrim- 
age of the goddess (devitirtha) mentions some [of her] forms: 
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Devi is Lalita in Prayag; in Lanka She is called Mangala; in 
Trikati Bhadrasundari. In Karavira She is Mahalaksmi; simi- 
larly in Vinayaka She is Devi; in Devadaruvana She is Pusti, in 
Kashmir region She is Medha while in Vatesvara She is 
sti 0? 


These and other forms are to be found in various places. 

The fourteen names [listed in Verse 6] beginning with Mandantika are 
inclusive of Visalaksi [the goddess] in Kasi and other deities. Whatever 
form of a particular goddess appears, even if it is differently known, is in 
reality only she [the supreme Sakti]. 

The word /dlapanti [as it occurs in Verse 6] is a synonym of 
lalapyamana, [that is,] “differently known.”'!® The usage is seen in the 
Sabarabhasya [on the Mimamsa Siitras| where it says, “A case ending 
added to a word not yet declined has the meaning of the yet to be declined 
word in special instances.”’!? Otherwise [if /alapanti is read as a substan- 
tive rather than as a verb] these fifteen goddesses correspond to the fifteen 
syllables [of the srividya mantra]. The Atharvana school reads here 
“siddhimatta” tor “suddhamatta.”*'? 

The seventh verse is spoken in order to effect the contemplative worship 
of the extolled goddess. 


Knowing this [supreme goddess] as [residing within the] 
very seat [of the body, i.e., the sricakra] they [that is, her 
attendants, | please [her] being intoxicated with ambrosial wine 
{drunk during worship]. 

[Her devotees are established] on the outskirts of the great 
heaven and enter into the supreme abode of the Three Cities. 
imam vijnaya sudhaya madanti parisruta tarpayantah svapitham/ 
nakasya prste mahato vasanti parandhama traipuram cavisanti// 


“This” (f.) [in Verse 7] means the supreme deity. “Knowing” (vynaya) 
means knowing (j#atva) preceded by the special injunctions, that is, 
making [her] one’s own by the contemplative worship (“pastt) which is 
preceded by initiation (diks@), service to the teacher, etc. “One’s own seat” 
(svapitha) means the sricakra which is not different from one’s own body. 
There resides [in the body] the goddess with her attendants “flowing with 
nectar” (sudhaya parisruta), that is, with the substances made like ambrosia 
[by showing the dhenamudra at the time of the food offering (naivedya) 
during the sricakra puja)."'° 


[ VERSE 7] 


166 Part Two 


[The word] pleasing (tarpayanta) refers to those performing worship 
(pujayantah) with offerings (wpacarath) such as liquid oblations (tarpa- 
naidi), etc.; “they enjoy” (madanti) means they enjoy (bhajantt) the con- 
ceptionless object as the one object identified with one’s own Self, pre- 
ceded by the enjoyment of contemplating objects. ‘14 The meaning [of the 
second line of the Verse] is that those [who enjoy their own Self as 
conceptionless] dwell on the outskirts of the great heaven and enter into 
the supreme abode called Traipura. Here [the notion of] making ambro- 
sial [substances used in the ritual] is indicative of other ritual performances 
[such as the showing of mudras during the puja).'*° Thus that ambrosial 
goddess (sudhadevi) is one’s own personal deity (abhimanadevata) and is 
understood as symbolized in the letters of the mantra of the ritual [which 
transforms the ordinary substance into ambrosia].'!° In the Rudrayamala 
it is said: 

Purification is by the ritual mantra (mantrasamskara) and 
that alone is called ambrosia (amrta).''” 


“Dwelling on the outskirts of the great heaven” indicates achieving the 
fruits of the three human aims [in life, namely, dharma, artha, and kama}. 
Tripura’s supreme abode [called in this Verse traipura] actually indicates 
liberation (moksa) itself. The sense is that [upasakas| obtain liberation as 
well as all [worldly] desires. In the Devibhagavatasmrti it says, 


It is said that, “Thus Sakti is omnipresent, she is Brahman.” 
The wise have spoken of Her as twofold, “[She is] with 
qualities and without qualities.” Those with desires should 
worship (pajya) her with qualities but those devoid of desire as 
without qualities. She, the Faultless One, is the Governess over 
dharma, artha, kama, and liberation. Or [it can be said] having 
been worshiped preceded by the appropriate injunctions, she 
gives all desired aims.''® 


The end result is an injunction of one productive operation (bhavanda) 
qualified by another [productive operation rather than separate injunc- 
tions of two operations, following the doctrine laid down in the revati 
section, Mimamsa Stitra 2.2, adhikarana 12], namely, that one who is 
initiated into the srividya should bring about [this being the primary 
operation] all his desires by means of the conceptionless state of mind 
through a worshiping [this being the qualifying operation] of his own 
body involving substances.'!? In every instance it is this very passage of 
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scripture (sruti) that is the foundation for the qualifying injunctions found 
in the [Parasurama-| Kalpasiitra etc., such as, “an intelligent person is to 
be initiated.”!”° In “Knowing, they please,” the act of gratifying (tarpana), 
even though directly stated in the text (sruta), is connected [with the 
principal injunction not as the principal goal itself but simply] as a cause 
of the operation productive of the [principal] fruit], just as in the 
statement “Giving gold, they enjoy immortality,” [the giving of gold is not 
the principal operation enjoined, but rather qualifies that operation by 
specifying who is entitled to undertake it]. There is nothing ruling out an 
injunction here even though this is a declarative statement (mantratve’pi) 
[and should therefore be expected to present an arthavada rather than a 
vidin}, because there is the enjoining of something otherwise not conveyed 
and there is no obstructing of the denotative force of the injunction, [and] 
because one often accepts declarative statements (mantra) as injunctive, 
such as [in the statement] “One should sacrifice partridges for spring” or 
“the able should be led to help the needy” [or] “those who know a face 
(asya) have discriminating minds.”!?! Actually the real cause (of the 
production of the principal fruit] is the meaning of the verbal root Vmad 
in “madanti,” which expresses a particular state of mind having as its object 
the pure Self which is undifferentiated from the goddess [identified as] 
consciousness, by means of fabricating subjunctive endings for it using the 
principle set forth in the bhavartha section [of Mimamsa Sitra 2.1.1], as 
in the statement beginning yad agneyo [in which the indicative verb bhavati 
is interpreted as having a subjunctive force].'*? And that it is to be referred 
to by the word internal sacrifice (antaryaga) follows from the fact that the 
verbal root Vyaj [meaning, “to offer sacrifice” denotes a particular mental 
state. But the parisruta (“with flowing [ambrosia]”) is construed with the 
meaning of the verbal root V mad by a transference of meaning involving 
possession [i.e., it should be interpreted as meaning “with an action in- 
volving flowing ambrosia,” and thus referring to the action that possesses 
the ambrosia rather than to the ambrosia itself ].!7° Or [preferably, one may 
achieve a less drastic solution by saying that] both of the things involved 
[as qualifiers] in the [principal] productive operation have their connection 
[with it] as accompaniments (parstiko *nvayah) in accordance with the 
principle of the red yearling [in the statement “one should buy the soma 
with a red year-old cow,” TS 6.1.6, as explained in the aruna ad/nkarana 
of Mimamsa Sutra 3.1].'** “On the outskirts of heaven,” etc., establishes 
[the fruit] to be produced, as in the statement pratitistanti [1.c., 
pratitistanti ha vai ya eta ratrir upayanti, “They abide, who perform 
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sacrifice on these nights.” where the fruit of sacrifice, unexpressed in the 
injunction itself, is drawn from the reference to abiding in the arthavada, 
giving rise to the principle called ratrisatra-nyaya, as set forth in the 
ratrisatra section, Mimamsa Siitra 4.3 adhikarana 8). Because of the state- 
ment of a collection of fruits through the word “and” (ca) [in the second 
half of the verse] there are [several fruits, the desires for which constitute] 
several qualifications [for undertaking the enjoined activity] that are in- 
terdependently chained together, as in the statement “One who is pure 
becomes radiant,” etc., [where a whole string of fruits is mentioned]. To put 
it plainly, several of the aims of human life are simultaneously the fruit, 
rather than any one of them being available as the sufficient fruit to the 
exclusion of the others, as in the statement “for all desires” [in which any 
one desire could be chosen as the sufficient fruit and all other desires could 
be ignored].!?° But the action of gratifying is subordinate, by the principle 
that in the presence of that which effects the fruit that which does not effect 
the fruit is subordinate [phalavatsamnidhau aphalam angam, as laid down 
in Mimamsa Sutra 4.4.11.34]. The quality of being a knower expressed in 
the phrase “knowing her” is a property delimiting the generic character of 
being qualified [to undertake the enjoined action]. This is why the state- 
ment in the Samayacarasmrti applies: 


Twice-born persons without initiation into the tradition 
(kula) are not qualified.!*° 


By the [use of the] present participle in “pleasing” (tarpayanta) here in 
this verse and by the present participle and gerundive form in “offering 
food, taking for oneself” (nivedayan svatmikrtya) in the injunction of the 
external sacrifice that is to be stated [in Verse 12], because they express the 
simultaneity of the offering to the deity and the taking for oneself, the 
scripture (srtt) is intended only to an enjoining of the offering to the deity 
(diryapana) and not to an enjoining of the offering for oneself (virapana). 
Therefore, 


Drinking is said to be threefold: divine, heroic, and ordinary. 
Divine is the drinking [done ritually] in front of the goddess, 
heroic [drinking] is performed [ritually at the end of the paja 
when you have dismissed the goddess] from the place of 
worship. !?7 


For this recollection (smyti) one must seek another [collaborating] 
revelation (sruti). But [prohibitions applying to] the four human aims 
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[i.e., to the ordinary life] since they have for their object only what is 
arrived at through passion (raga) do not operate at all with respect to the 
prescriptions of ritual sacrifice. Because, 


By whatever means the intellect (citta) can be identified with 
Siva, so by any means the mind (manas) should be identified 
with Krsna.!? 


By verses like these found in the Puranas the intention is only with this 
thought in mind. From many sources such as these comes the clear 
mention of the injunctions [of the sricakra puja] as referring to all castes 
(sarvavarna) in ritual matters. What is pointed out (iti dik) [but not 
elaborated upon here] is that with reference to these many statements 
[concerning the applicability of injunctions] there is no scope for a 
discussion of the strengths or weaknesses of the injunctions. This is due to 
the fact that [such passages of recollected scripture (smrti)] are based on 
the unanimous and obvious revealed scriptures (sruti). 

Thus having prescribed the contemplative worship (upasti) of the 
supreme form, the eighth verse is spoken with the desire to indicate the 
worship of the goddess’s subtle form (s#ksmarupa).'*? 


[The srividya mantra is revealed esoterically through the 
words] Desire, womb, lotus, wielder of the thunderbolt, cave, 
[followed by the letters] “ha” [and] “sa,” the wind, cloud, and 
Indra [lord of the gods]. 

Again [within the mantra occurs the syllable indicated by] 
cave [then] “sa,” “ka” [and] “la” and Maya—this is the Prim- 
ordial Mantra [or Original Knowledge], Mother of the Uni- 
verse, the Ancient. 
kamo yonih kamala vajrapanirguha hasa matarisvar-bhramindrah! 
punarguha sakala mayaya ca puricyesa visvamat@’dividyal! 


Here the fifteen-lettered mantra [i.e., the srividya] is revealed (ud- 
dhriyate). That [mantra] is described by the term knowledge (vidya) because 
it has a feminine gender [as does vidya] and the form of consciousness 
(cidrupa). 

In some places the gayatri [mantra], the mother of the Vedas, is recited 
out loud even though it is the same [from the esoteric point of view as the 
Syividya mantra and thus secret and not usually revealed].'*° And her 
[mantra] some instruct by words other than the explicit syllables in order 
to convey the mantra’s deep secrecy (atirahasyatvam). Through this it is 


[Verse 8] 


[ VERSE 9] 
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suggested that the qualified person and their actions are likewise [kept 
secret]. In the Tripuratapini [Upanisad] it has been clearly stated that the 
gayatri [mantra] designates the original knowledge [or mantra, adividya] 
so why elaborate [unnecessarily here]? Even the first verse of the [Devi-] 
Bhagavata supports this: 


I praise the original knowledge whose form is omniscience, 
let [it] instill our minds." 


Because this mantra is deeply secret it should be learned only at the feet 
of a teacher. 

[The words] matarisva and kama [as they occur in Verse 8] indicate the 
syllables of the Four-Faced One (caturmukhavacakamaksaram) [i.e., the 
god Brahma].'*” [The words] kamala and yoni [indicate] the fourth and 
eleventh vowels [i.e., the long “i” and “e” as they are contained in the 
mantra].!33 [The words] indra and vajrapani [represent] the third of the 
semivowels [i.e., “/a”].!34 [The words] guha and maya [represent] the seed 
[syllable] of [the goddess] Bhuvanesvari [1.e., brim]. [The word] abhra 
[represents] the letter “ha” [which is also] the first letter of the previous 
[seed syllable (b7aksara) of Bhuvanesvari]. The remaining five [syllables of 
the mantra] are in their own [explicit] form [rather than represented by 
another esoteric term]. 

This original knowledge [or primordial mantra] is [called in Verse 8] purtici 
[meaning] ancient ( puratani).'*° Mother of the Universe (vispamata) [as it occurs 
in the Verse] means the creator of the world ( jagayanayitri). The Yoginibrdaya’s 
section on traditional meaning (sampradayartha) elaborates in detail the creation 
of the world by the syllables of [this s#77dya] mantra (vidya).'*° But the mantra’s 
meaning has been variously explained in different Tantras according to the various 
[twelve forms it takes as revealed through the twelve sages and demigods] be- 
ginning with Agastya, Dattatreya, etc. And [the form and meaning of ] the mantra 
grasped according to my own interpretation has been presented in the 
Varwasyarahasya and so should be understood [as I presented it there].!$7 

In order to indicate the mantra (vidy@) of the contemplative worship 
(upasitam) of [the followers of] Lopamudra and the mantra worship of 
[the followers of] Kamaraja, the ninth verse is spoken. 


Setting down [in place of] the three root [syllables of each 
kita] of this [Kamaraja kadividya mantra as described in the 
previous verse] the letters ha, sa, and ka represented by the 
words] six, seven, and fire (vahni or Siva) [form the Lopamudra 
vidya]. 
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Praising the Lord, Desire, the Imagined, the [One] Ex- 
plained [in the Vedas], they enjoy immortality. 
sastam saptamamatha valmnisarathimasya miilatrikamavesayan- 
tah/ kathyam kavim kalpakam kamamisam tustu vamso amrta- 
tvam bhajantel/ 


“Of this” (f.) (asya) [as it occurs in Verse 9] means “of this mantra” 
(vidya). “The three root [syllables]” (mlatrikam) means the three [first] 
syllables of the first [ata or line of the mantra].'38 [The word] “remov- 
ing” (unmulya) is to be supplied [after these words]. In place of [the first 
three syllables of the kadividya] by substituting the three letters beginning 
with the sixth [syllable of the kadividya], those doing silent repetition 
(yapaka) by either of [these] two mantras [that is, either the Kamaraja 
vidya of Verse 8 or the Lopamudra vidya of Verse 9] have praised the 
supreme Siva whose nature is pure [i.e., in the bodily saguna form].'*? 

[The word] tustuvamsah (literally, “those who have praised”) means 
praising, that is, doing silent repetition [of the mantra]. [When the Verse 
says they] enjoy immortality [it means] one should bring about liberation 
by the silent repetition of the mantra (vidya) .'*° Isa, the Lord, is explained: 
hima, desire. This is explained under the heading of Iksata [that is, in the 
Brahmasutra| as being set forth by the scriptural passage (srutz), “He 
desired, let me be many, let me procreate.”!#1 

“Imagined” (kalpakam) refers to the presiding [deity] of the mentally 
constructed world as it is discussed [in the Brahmasitra| under the 
heading [which begins with the s#tra], “Birth, etc.”!4? Omniscient (kari) 
[in the Verse] means the creator of the Veda (vedapranetaram) |1.c., 
Siva]. 143 

Kathyam means one to be understood only through the Vedas as it has 
been discussed [in the Brahmasttra] under the heading [which begins 
with the stitra], “Sastrayoni.” What has been mentioned in both interpre- 
tations is [identified as] the supreme Brahman.'** This is the special 
meaning established by the qualifiers here.'*° 

[In Verse 1] beginning with the words “deathless, ancient” [she has 
been described] with the qualities of Brahman [i.e., in the neuter gender] 
while here [in this Verse she] is mentioned in the masculine gender, and in 
the forthcoming verse on kamakala meditation in the feminine gender. 
Thus there are three types of meditation (dhyana) prescribed on the 
supreme deity [depending on the gender]. This is similarly collaborated in 


the Kularnava [Tantra]: 
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The Devi should be recalled either in the masculine form or con- 
ceived in the feminine form; otherwise one should meditate on the 
partless (miskal@) characterized as being consciousness and bliss.'#° 


Even though it is said, “One should meditate on the partless (mskala) 
[aspect] in the supreme contemplative worship (paropast), on the mas- 
culine form in the subtle contemplative worship (s#ksmopasti) and on the 
feminine form in the external sacrifice (bahiryaga),” and this division 1s 
well-documented, still since it will be [later] stated that the masculine and 
feminine are of equal priority [meditation on one or the other] is an 
option [to be] chosen following one’s own tradition (sampradaya). 147 With 
reference to the other ridyds (i.e., the mantras) worshiped (upasita) by Manu, 
Candra, and others as mentioned in the Tripuratapini |Upanisad }, in the 
present contexts the mention of these two [1.e., the mantras of Kamaraja 
and Lopamudri only] suggests their importance. Hence in the /zanarnava 
[Tantra], in which is considered the twelve kinds of vidyas, [the difficulty 
in obtaining either of the two forms of the svividya] has been corroborated: 


O Auspicious One, these two vidyas are difficult to obtain 
even for the gods.'#8 


Of these two [vidyas] the kadividyas priority (adhikya) is suggested 
because it has been described first. Brabmapurana supports this view: 


Just as the Kadi [mata] texts are supreme [among the Tantric 
texts] so the svividya is supreme and likewise the kadai [mantra] 
is supreme. '*? 


In fact I have well established in the Setubandha that since all vidyas are 
not different, a comparison of one to another is merely for the sake of 
praising [one and encouraging its performance].'®° Therefore the auspi- 
cious Bhagavatpada [Sankaracarya] in the Saundaryalahari has presented 
these two [vidyds] in the reverse order [that is, he has presented the 
Lopamudra /adividya version first in the text].'°' Even there [in the 
Saundaryalahari| in order to follow this scripture (sruti) the words [in 
verse 32 of that text], siva, Sakti, kama, smara, yon, and laksmi are 
interpreted by some differently, but that should not be accepted since it is 
faulty (klistatva) and meaningless (nirarthakatva).'5? 

[It is faulty] since in the present context internal sacrifice (antaryaga) is 
the subject; and when they are mentioned again in Verse 12, the 
substances [employed in that internal sacrifice], it is because they must be 
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employed with a different set of qualities [than they have in the internal 
sacrifice and because the silent repetition [of the mantra], which is in- 
cluded within the elements of [internal sacrifice], is [here] to be consid- 
ered a subordinate aspect of internal sacrifice.!54 

“They enjoy the immortal” (amrtam bhajante) is a statement of 
inducement just like [the inducement] of hearing about the sinless fame 
[gained as the result of performing good deeds].'** Because even though 
[the phrase] is declarative (mantratve’pi), in the absence of any objection, 
it can be taken as an injunction (vidhi) and likewise can be taken as a 
statement of inducement (arthavdda). In the case of such words [as those 
in Verse 1] beginning with “the three cities” (tisrah purah), even though 
it is a subordinate part of the injunction to internal sacrifice, it cannot be 
taken as a statement of inducement since there is no proof that every 
subordinate element in an injunction is a statement of inducement. Or 
[one can interpret the words to mean that] even [if taken as] a case of a 
statement of inducement, because it is a factual statement of inducement 
(bhiitarthavada), it has validity in its own meaning.'°° 

And it cannot be said that in Verse 12 the form of external sacrifice 
(baluryaga) prescribed is different from the worship (upasti) on the 
physical (i.e., sthala aspect of the goddess]. Still in the fifteenth verse, 
because it is presented as a summary explanation of the meaning of the 
verbal root V mad (meaning “to be intoxicated”), the consideration of the 
contexts [in which external sacrifice is viewed as different from worship of 
the physical (sthala) aspect of the goddess] cannot be avoided. In fact, 
equal importance [should be attached to] each of the three [kinds] of 
contemplative worship (upasti).'°° Even in regard to the three prescrip- 
tions [to worship the goddess in physical, subtle, and transcendent forms] 
where the results of each are said [to be individually different], there is no 
means of deciding which is the relevant one when the fruits [of the 
worship (updasti)] in general are declared just as in the case of the six types 
of fire sacrifice [in the darsapirnimasa rites] where the results are accrued 
collectively and not severally. So it is said, 


The householder should always perform the internal 
sacrifice and the external sacrifice [as well as] worship 
(arcanam) of the king of cakras [i.e., the sricakra], silent 
repetition of the vidya and praising [her] names [such as in the 
Lalitasahasranamastotra|. This much is the duty of the 
devotee. Anything else they consider supererogatory.'°7 


[ VERSE 
10] 


174 Part Two 


But it is also said that internal sacrifice and silent repetition of the 
mantra alone bring about results in one who is eminently qualified. Those 
familiar with reasoning may figure out such analogies as that with the 
attainment of fruits even in the absence of the use of cake offerings in the 
agnistoma on the part of one who has not made a soma sacrifice.1°° 

Now the tenth verse is spoken, beginning with the words “the three 
worlds” (trivistapam), in order to prescribe the contemplative worship 
(upasti) of the physical [form] of the principal deity conceived as inwardly 
having qualities (antarsagunatvena); in order to establish [her] on the 
external [form] of the [s7-] cakra and in order to indicate [her] physical 
characteristics (sthulavisesam). 


I praise the Mother of the Universe [who dwells in] the 
three worlds, on the three sides [i.e., the triangles] consisting 
of nine lines in the middle of which is the vowel “ah” (visarga). 

She shines as the primordial sixteenth mitya [present] in the 
midst of the city [i.e., the sricakra, she who is] great [and the 
cause of] the fifteen tithis. 
trivistapam trimukham  visvamaturnavarekhahsvaramadhyam 
tadile! brhattithirdasapancadinitya si sodast puramadhyam bi- 
bhartti// 


After the word “lines” (veka) [in the Verse] the sixteenth vowel [that is, 
the] visarga, is to be retained [rather than assimilated according to the 
rules of grammatical combination, i.e., sand/i |. [The sense of the words 
“the nine lines,” etc., in the Verse is that] in the [midst of] nine lines 
formed by the nine Yonis, the middle position is in the position of the 
vowel ‘af’ [that is, the visarga]. [An] alternative [explanation is that the 
Yonis| which consist of nine lines form the samhara cakra [that is, the eight 
minor triangles of the vasukona cakra plus the central triangle], in the 
middle of which is the place characterized by the vowel “ah.” Or the letter 
(aksara) [i.e., the vowel “ah”] can be divided grammatically to mean that 
the [vowel] “ah” is that vowel (svara) which has the form of the letter ‘a’ 
(akara). That is to say that [the compound] “the three sides” (trimukham) 
is just such a type of triangle, that is, the central triangle. 

This is as much as to say [that in the middle of the central triangle of the 
sricakra| is the place of worship (pijasthinam), the place where [she] 
dwells [called in the verse] “the three worlds” (trivistapam) [and there is 
the goddess] Tripurasundari [literally the “Beauty of the Three Cities.” 
called in the Verse] the Mother of the Universe (visvamatuh). Here the 
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place [designated in the Verse as the three worlds] explicitly refers to 
heaven (svarga) which is the abode of the gods. 

“I praise” (tad ile) [in the Verse] is the praiser’s statement (iti stotur 
vakyam). According to the prescriptions of Vedic grammar (pratisakhya) 
“la is the substitute of “da” [when it is said], “The letter ‘la’ is 
[substituted] when the letter ‘da’ occurs between two vowels.”!5? This 
same Upanisad is also recited by the members of the Atharvanika school. 
But in their opinion there is no such substitution of “/a” [for “da”].1©° 
What is suggested is that by saying the [vowel] “ah” should be in the 
middle [of the central triangle of the sricakra] the remaining fifteen vowels 
should be placed on the three lines [of the central triangle] surrounding 
the bindu [in the center].'°' [This is] according to the dictum, “It should 
be [distributed] equally”; [these fifteen vowels] are placed [on each of the 
three sides of the central triangle] five to a side. 

That [central] triangle is [called in the Verse] great (byhad) because it is 
imagined that the fifteen tithis who are the fifteen deities of the lunar days 
of the month, beginning with Kamesvari and ending with Citra, are 
eternal (itya@) [and] shine (dibhartt1) [as mentioned also in the Verse]. The 
intention is that one should perform the worship (p#a) of the [fifteen] 
nityas [1i.e., the “eternal” deities identified with the tit/is, identifying] five 
on each of the right, upper, and left sides [of the central triangle of the 
sricakra|.'© This has been corroborated in Jianarnava [Tantra]: 


And that is imagined as great (mahat). The three [sets of 
nityadevatas| in the order of right, upper and left [sides] should 
be inscribed on the [three] lines, five each respectively. On the 
right [side line] should be imagined the five beginning with 
[the deity Kamesvari whose seed-syllable (biaksara) | is “a” and 
ending with [the deity Vahni whose seed-syllable is] “#”; then 
on the upper [side] the group beginning with “wz” [that is, 
Mahesvari]; on the left are inscribed the five beginning with 
Sakti [i.e., “e,” “0,” “ai,” and “au” up to the anusvara [i.e., 
“gm” | and is the middle is worshiped the visarga [1.¢., “ah” ] as 
the sixteenth.'°* 


The phases of the moon, characterized by waxing and waning, are 
fifteen and they alone are the tithis. In other Tantras it is said:*°* 


And from the new moon to the full moon the phases (kala) 
are exactly fifteen.1°° 


| VERSE 
11] 
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This [central triangle is identified with] “seeing, seen, and seer,” as in the 
Taittiriya Brabmana and elsewhere.'®° The sixteenth phase known as 
sidakbya (literally, “said always to exist”) being without waxing and 
waning is the cause of all the other [fifteen]. And that [sadakhya], the 
sixteenth identified with the unity [supreme goddess and Siva] being the 
cause of the fifteen mityas is called the Original Nitya (adinitya). 

[The word] “She” [in the Verse] has been described previously as 
Tripurasundari and others, the very form (svaripa) of nitya.‘°’ [The 
compound puramadhyam as it occurs in the Verse is interpreted: She is 
identified on] the place of the visarga vowel, that is, in the middle 
(madhyam) of the city (pura) which is the sricakra [and there she] shines 
(bibhartti), that is to say, [she] is present (adhyaste). This [interpretation | 
is to be considered proper because the letter “ba” having the form of 
Illumination (prakasa, identified with Siva) and Reflection (vimarsa, 
identified with Sakti) has the very nature of that sixteenth vowel. 

In order to instruct in these present contexts the meditation on 
Kéamakala associated with external sacrifice (bahiryaga), the eleventh verse 
is spoken. 


[In Kamakala meditation] the two circles are the two 
breasts, the one reflection is the face and half [the letter “ha” is 
the female organ]. The three [limbs of the body] are the secret 
mansions [identified with the outermost three lines of the 
bhugrha sub-cakra of the sricakra). 

Meditating upon the desired, the aspect. (kala) [of Man- 
matha] [and] what has a desirable form, a man is born the 
Form of Desire [i.e., Siva] desired [by women]. 
dva mandala dva stana bimbamekam mukham cadhastrini guha 
sadanini| kamim kalim kaimyaripim viditra naro jayate 
kamarupasca kamyah// 


[In the Verse] the two circles [refer to] the two breasts. The one 
reflection is the face below. The three mansions (sadandni) are [the three 
outer lines of] the bhigrha [cakra, that is the outer gateway of the sricakra 
surrounding the configuration]. The secret [form identified with the 
female organ is represented by] the form of half the letter “ha” 
(hbakarardha).\°® 

Even though according to lexical meanings the [word] “reflection” 
(bimba) is nonfeminine [in gender] and “circle” (mandala) is [found] in 
[all] three genders, and even though the word “reflection” can have the 
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[grammatical] sense of “circle” and follows the description of the three 
circles (mandalas) given in Verse 4, they are identified in this context with 
the two breasts as the fire circle (vabnimandala) and the sun circle 
(suryamandala) because of the intention with which the word “reflection” 
is used here. Nevertheless, according to the order of the rendering [in this 
text] the face alone is the reflection (bimba) identified with the moon 
[mandala] and is below the breasts. [This is the case] because of the 
intention with which [the word] “half” (ardhah) is used [in the verse]. 
“Half the letter ‘ha ” clearly infers the bhipura [cakra, that is the out- 
ermost gateways of the sricakra] which is [considered in meditation to be] 
below the breasts. There are [however] various forms of kémakala [med- 
itation] given in a reverse order [of description] in various places in the 
Tantras. Nevertheless the Bhagavatpada [Sankaracarya] has corroborated 
by following the order of meaning rather than the order of words by saying, 


One should meditate imagining the face as the bindu [in the 
center of the sricakra] below which are the two breasts and 
below that half the letter “ha” [i.e., the female organ].!° 


The word “reflection” (imba) refers to the bindu [and] that [reflection] 
refers to the collection of cakras beginning with the bindu [in the center of 
the sricakra| and ending with the manvasra cakra [that is, the cakra of 
fourteen minor triangles].'7° 


The forms of the three circles have the nature of a wheel 
(cakra), power (Saktt), and fire (anala).'7? 


Thus in this [above quoted] verse of the Sundarihrdaya the word 
“circle” (mandalt) is explained as referring to the [sub-] cakras [of the 
Sricakra| beginning with the inner ten [minor triangles] and the rest 
[proceeding outward]. 

In order to conceive the six mandalas [of the sricakra| beginning with 
the bindu [and proceeding outward] as a single unit, the word “one” [is 
used in Verse 11]. 

[The words in the Verse] “the two circles” (dva mandalau) refer to the 
two [sub-] cakras of eight and sixteen [lotus] petals. 

The mention of these three limbs [of the body] suggests all the limbs [of the 
body]. Actually even the [human] body has only three limbs, [namely,] (1) from 
the head to the throat, (2) from the throat to the breasts, and (3) from the heart 
to the anus.!7? The hair, hands, and feet are each their own respective branches. 
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Thus the [word] kamim [in the Verse] refers to one who has trans- 
formed himself into the nature of all the [sub-] cakras [of the sricakra]. 
Kala [in the Verse refers to that aspect of the evolution of the thirty-six 
tattvas which make up the world as] the aspect (kala) of consciousness 
associated with Manmatha [i.e., Siva] who has the nature of Kamesvara, 
the lord of desire. [The words in the Verse] kamyardpam [literally, a 
desirable form, means his] very form itself is desirable. “Knowing” [in the 
Verse] means meditating upon. In another branch [of the Vedic schools] 
the reading is cikitva [literally, knowing, for viditva as it is here].'73 [The 
word] “man” (nara) means the meditative worshipper (upasaka). Kama- 
ripa [the Form of desire] refers [in the Verse] to Manmatha [1.e., Siva] 
who causes an immediate [mental] disturbance (ksobhakara) in all women 
by virtue of his beauty. This tells us very little [about the concept of 
kamakala meditation and Siva’s role], and so he says [further]: “Desirable” 
(kaimya) means hearing of his special attributes [one becomes like him, 
desirable] and a form attractive to all the people living in the three worlds. 
It has been said by Bhagavatpada [Sankaracarya]: 


Whoso meditates, O Consort of Hara, on your kala |[1.e., 
seed syllable] of Manmatha suddenly leads women to confu- 
sion, how much less is [the woman called] the Three Worlds 
(trilokim) confused, [She] who has the sun and the moon as 
her breasts.174 


Thus one who wishes to obtain a desirable form should meditate on the 
kamakala according to the prescription which connects the fruit with the 
attributes [of meditation].'”° However, the Bhagavatpada’s intention here 
is that the fruit of the meditation prescribed having a particular result is 
achieved even apart from (bahir) the external sacrifice (bahiryaga); [this is 
the case because the result] is not connected as an [inseparable] part of the 
external sacrifice as the syena sacrifice (syenakratvadeh) is as a part of the 
Soma [sacrifice], so by its nature (svatah) it does not depend upon the form 
of any other ritual (riya). In the Nityasodastkarnava [it says]: 


Conceiving the bindu as the face, and the two breasts are 
established as below that. 


One should consider the female organ (adhomukham) to- 
gether with half the letter “a” as below those [two breasts].!7° 


If you say that this meditation is thought of in the sense of a sacrifice 
because it’s enjoined in the section on sacrifice [in the N: ttyasodastkarnava, 
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what harm is there in that? Since there is no objection even for external 
practice [of this form of meditation] for those whose aim is its fruits.!77 
Hence it is said in the Bhaktisiitra, beginning with a recollection of the 
Blessed One [Krsna], “Everything is, as it were, covered both inside and 
outside.”!”8 

The twelfth verse is spoken in order to enjoin the substances used in 
external sacrifice and the method of employing [these] substances in the 
external sacrifice. 


Wine, fish, and before [fish] meat; grains and wombs 
[indicating sexual intercourse] should be well-performed [in 
the ritual worship]. 

Offering food to the great goddess, the adept performer 
should take it for himself [and so] accomplish [the aim of the 
sacrifice ]. 
parisrutam jhasamadyam palam ca bhaktani yonih supariskrtani/ 
nivedayandevatayai mahatyat svatmikrtya sukrti siddhimeti// 


[The word] jhasa [in the Verse] means fish (matsya); palam means meat 
(mamsam). 

[The Verse says] before the fish [is ritually offered and consumed] there 
is wine. The meaning is that after the first [makara, wine] is the second 
[1.e., fish]. Accordingly, meat becomes the third [makara]. 

[The word] bhaktani, enjoining the various types of food made from 
grains such as pulse-cakes, chick peas, etc., is the fourth [makara}.17? Yoni 
[literally, womb] indicates the female organ and that suggests the fifth 
[makara, namely maithuna or sexual intercourse].'*° The usage of yoni in 
the plural expresses the difference in castes (at) such as priests, warriors, 
and others. Supporting that interpretation are phrases like, “beginning 
with the eight types of groups (kula).” [This support] is observed in the 
Tantras.!8! [The word] “and” [in the Verse] indicates the combination of 
these five [makaras]. Even though [the word] “meat” is read after the 
word “fish” [in the Verse] it should be placed before fish as is indicated by 
the [use of the] word “before” (addya). A [specific] order [the Verse] 
intends to be followed for the [ritual use of the] makaras. 

Therefore if the primary [substance of the makdra] is not available a 
substitute (pratinidhi) may be used according to the maxim, “In the event 
that [all] the five makaras are not available the daily worship should be 
performed.” Even though this is established in the [Parasurama-| 
Kalpasiitra, what has been suggested is that when the preceding element is 
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unavailable the succeeding ones, even if they are primary [and not 
substitutions], should not be used.'** Despite the unavailability of even 
the first [makara], according to traditional practice (sampradayalabhyam), 
one should use the fourth [makara, that is, fermented grains (mudra)] 
since this is considered essential for the sake of [the ritual] food offerings 
(natvedyam). 

But if one accepts the reading “ajyam” [instead of adyam as it is here 
advised] according to other schools [of interpretation] then the meaning 
is only “clarified butter” (ghrtam) [and not “before” as suggested here]. me 
[If] here [ajyam] is taken to mean “cooked” then by the maxim of the 
crow’s eye it is an epithet of both [fish and meat].'** Furthermore it is not 
logical to explain [ajyam] as [something] connected with goats (aja) [like 
goat’s flesh]. A different meaning [for ajyam] is seen in the Tantras, and the 
enumeration of the five makaras as stated in the Verse is contradicted [if 
one reads djyam instead of adyam].'*° 

The [use of wine] is enough to please (tarpana) the supreme deity, [and] 
the sacrifice (yaga) should be done with a substitute [for the first makara]. 
It is inferred by a maxim of the sixth [book of the Mimamsa Satra that] 
there is nothing objectionable in not taking for oneself [the makaras] in 
the external sacrifice [though this makes the sacrifice complete. ]'®° 

[The term] “well-performed” (supariskrtan1) means fulfilled [or per- 
fected, samskrtani| by rites (samskara) visible and invisible. And these 
[visible and invisible rites] are mundane (/aukika) when they take the form 
of cooking, etc., and Vedic [or extraordinary, vaidika| when they take the 
form of removing curses, etc. This is well established in many Tantras, or 
by the dictum stated in the [Parasurama-| Kalpastitra, “Many or few 
[prescriptions] have been stated in one’s own ritual text ( grhyasitra) 187 

[The words in the Verse] mahatyai devatayai mean “to the Great 
Goddess”; “offering food” (nivedayan) means sacrificing (yajan); “the 
adept performer” (sukrti) means the performer of the external sacrifice 
(bahiryagakarta). “Taking for oneself” (svatmikrtya) means consuming 
them [that is, the offerings] oneself; “accomplished” (siddhim) means one 
obtains the results of sacrifice (yagaphalam). 

By the sacrifice employing the five m’s [mapancaka], beginning with the first 
and adding each successively, one should achieve the desired result of [identity 
with] the deity who is the great goddess. Thus the method by which this 
[Verse] has become an injunction (vidhi) [to use the five makaras rather than 
a mere statement concerning them], it should be noted, is comparable to the 
injunction to perform internal worship (antaryaga). 
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The thirteenth verse is spoken in order to instruct meditation on the deity 
[conceived of as] having qualities as an accessory to the sacrifice (kratvitnam). 


[She] has, as it were, a white goad and is the Mother of the 
universe. The desirous [she] binds bound by the noose [of 
their own desires]. 

[She] strikes down with a bow and five arrows [desire]. [She 
is] red, the primordial power, and [has a] universal view [of all 
beings’ karma]. 
srnyeva sitaya visvacarsanth pasena pratibandhityabhokan! isubhih 
pancabhirdhanusa ca vidhyatyadisaktiraruna visvacanyal] 


“Srnyeva sitaya {in the Verse] are in the third case [the word srni 
occurring as srmya, according to Panini s#tra, 2.3.21] “any characteristic 
indicating a state (or condition) is put in the instrumental case to express 
this relation.”!®* [The word] sitayd means white (svetaya), that is, made of 
silver; or because there is no difference between sa and Sa [as in sitaya, then 
Sttaya| can mean sharp (n7Sttaya), that is, a sharp instrument. Srzyaé means 
[the goddess] is characterized, as it were, by having an elephant goad [in 
one of Her hands.]. Visvajanya [is an exocentric (bahuvrili) compound 
meaning] she is the Mother of the universe because she is the One from 
whom everything is born.'®? Aruna [in the Verse] means possessing a red 
color (laubityavat). [The words] “Primordial Sakti” (ddisakti) mean [the 
goddess] Mahatripurasundari [who has a] universal view (vsvacarsanz) 
over all beings’ good and evil actions (karma).'7° 

[The word] “desirous” (ab/nkan) means lustful persons, namely, low people 
who undertake [this] path due to their desirous or passionate nature [that] binds 
(pratibandha) [them]. [She, with] “a bow” (dhanuga) “with five arrows” (panca- 
blir subhir) pierces [the desires, that is, causes them to fall (vidhyati)].'?! 

Those who, without desires, having a sharp intellect (vasdhadhiya), 
undertake [this path] are uplifted, and because this matter is clear it is not 
repeated here. It is said: 


One should serve [Her] only with the known injunctions. If 
one [serves] with desire she causes them to fall. Those sub- 
stances by which one falls are the very same ones through 
which one gains liberation. For the lustful and those without 
lust these paths are established.'?” 


Yaska [the Vedic grammarian] says [the word] “sry? has a twofold 
meaning [indicating] both protector and slayer.'?° 


| VERSE 
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Construing the word “as it were” (7a) with all the words of the text, she 
appears [dualistically] out of compassion for her devotees only imagina- 
tively as having qualities, while what is suggested is that ultimately her 
form is qualityless. 

The fourteenth verse is spoken in order to teach the equality of male and 
female forms as conceptualized with qualities. 


The Prosperous (bhaga) [Lord] is the blessed Sakti who is 
both Desire and the Lord [that is, Siva]. [Siva and Sakti are] 
the two givers in this [contemplative worship] of prosperity. 

[These] two are the same substance, have the same nature, 
are completely identical and of equal power. [She is] without 
decay [and] the womb of the universe, [the creator]. 
bhagah saktirbhagavan kama isa ubha dataraviha saubhaganam! 
samapradhainau samasattvau samotayoh samasaktirayara visvayonth!/ 


[The word] bhaga [in the Verse] is a synonym for Lord (isa). [The 
Visnupurana says: | 


There are six considered [attributes of] Bhaga [the lord]: 
empowerment (aisvarya), Dharma, fame, prosperity, knowl- 
edge (jana), and discrimination (vijnana).'?* 


In such scriptures (smrti) the various qualities that make up the body of 
the Lord are all designated here by the word bhaga.'?° Sakti [the goddess] 
is said to be that very collection of qualities (dbarmasamiha). This is the 
identical (svaripa) deity in feminine form described for the sake of 
contemplative worship (updsyatvena). It has been said in the Nagananda 
Sutra that Brahman [the Absolute] whose nature is luminosity 
(prakasatmanah) takes reflection (vimarsa) as its intrinsic nature; in the 
Agamas [reflection] is described as the nature of consciousness within 
conscious beings, born out of its own essence; [it is] Supreme Speech 
(para vak), independent (svatantryam), the Supreme Self, [and] empowers 
(atsvarya); [it has the characteristics of] reality (satattvam), being (satta), 
effulgence (sphuratta), [and] essence (sara); [She also as] the Little Mother 
Malini, is in the image of the heart, self-consciousness (svasamvit), and 
active (spanda). The explanation of these special qualities is to be seen only 
in the commentary [on the Nagananda Siitras].'°° 

“The Blessed One” (bhagavan) [in the Verse] means the one qualified by 
that collection of qualities [listed above].!?” “Desire” (kama) and “Lord” 
(ia) refer to Kameévara [the Lord of Desire] who alone is the masculine 
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form of the deity that is worshiped (upasyadevata). [The word] “here” (tha) 
means in this contemplative worship (upasanayam) of prosperity (saubhag- 
anam) which has the forms of Dharma, wealth, and desire [the human ob- 
Jectives and] yields various fruits. Even though there are two givers (datérau) 
[stated in the Verse] the deity is only one; though it is twofold [in masculine 
and feminine aspects] when meditated upon as having qualities, [this is for the 
sake of] accomplishing the three aims [of human existence, Dharma, wealth, 
and desire]. This is the meaning [of the Verse]. 

“Sampradhanau” [and] “samasattvau” meaning ‘the two are of equal 
importance’ [have the same meaning]. The word sattva means a quality 
and by that is meant the [two] exist in the relationship of quality and 
qualified. [The meaning] intended is that in the meditation (dhyana) 
Kameévari (Sakti) is seated on the lap of Kameévara (Siva) which indicates 
that Siva is the base (adhara), [he] is the quality (guna), and Sakti is the 
substance (pradhanam). But in the meditation in which Ambika is joined 
with Siva as half [his body] because of the special form [sharing] head, 
hands, feet, and other limbs, Sakti is the quality (guna) and Siva is the 
substance (pradhanam).'°® Thus though they are equal in granting [their 
devotees] what is desired [and] are related to one another as quality and 
substance, [Siva] in his aspect [amsah] as creator of the universe is 
dependent upon Sakti.'?? “The sameness of the two” (samotayor is said to 
suggest that, meditating on only the feminine aspect, one achieves the 
result. [Samotayor is grammatically explained as meaning] of the two 
completely (samyak) undivided mutually, a joining of the two (utayor) as 
half Siva and half Sakti is the form of Ardhandrisvara. “Equal power” 
(samasakti) means the all-powerful goddess who is a collection of all 
(nikhila) qualities, [she alone] is the Womb of the universe (visvayont), 
Maker of the universe. To illustrate this, the Saktisitra says, 


The Conscious One (citi) is independently the cause for the 
establishment of the universe.?°° 


It is established in verses such as, “Desiring to protect us from all 
(samasmad) who would harm us,” that the word sama is a synonym for all 
(sarva).?°! “Without decay” (ajara) is an adjective [applied to the goddess] 
in Her aspect as the Womb of the Universe (visvayoni) [that is, as its 
creator]. The meaning is that as the Maker of the Universe (sagatkartr) 
she is the natural order (rta) because she is known as valid means of 
cognition such as perception, etc., about which there can be no doubt. So 
it has been said in the Devibhagavata, 


[ VERSE 
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Sakti creates the universal egg (brahmanda), she protects, 
verily, everything. By Her own desire she collects this universe 
of moving and unmoving [things]. Not Visnu nor Siva, nor 
Indra, Brahma or Agni, not Sirya nor Varuna are capable in 
their own right of anything [without her]. Those gods perform 
their own work having been united with her. That [she is] the 
cause for all actions is understood by sense perception 
(pratyaksa) [a valid means of cognition ].7°7 


Also elsewhere [in the Devibhagavata it 1s said]: 


Even Siva becomes a corpse when separated from Kundalini. 
The wise know that one bereft of Sakti is capable of nothing.?°° 


The details are to be seen in the Setubandha [my commentary on the 
Vamakesvara Tantra].2°* Therefore even though Siva can confer fruits, 
because he is depending upon Sakti, it is a bit delayed; but in respect to 
Sakti [since she is] not depending on anyone there is no delay.?°° Those 
who desire to achieve results quickly should meditate on the deity only in 
the feminine form. 

Thus having stated the twofold meditation on [the deities when 
considered] with qualities, because there has been no mention of the 
aspect to be meditated upon as qualityless, the fifteenth verse is said to 
teach that [qualityless meditation] and the means by which that [medita- 
tion is accomplished].7°° 


Purified [by rituals and mantras], by offerings (havisa), by 
drinking, by the mind’s [efforts], indeed [all] the limitations 
[on Self-Realization] are dissolved. 

[The Self of] All is [called] the Creator of all the World, 
Maintainer [and] Destroyer, the Form of the Universe. 
parisruta havisa pavitena prasamkoce galite vai manstah/ sarvah 
sarvasya jagato vidhata dharta harta visvaripatvametil| 


[Some] authors have stated that the various methods [described] in the 
active path (karmamarga), the knowledge path (jianamarga), and the 
path of devotion (bhaktimarga) are mutually contradictory. It is clear to 
those who know the texts that all those [methods described], because they 
are difficult to practice, yield results only over a long period. And hence 
the only method [that is truly effective proceeds through] a series of stages 
(ullasa) adopted through repeated practice and one’s consumption of 
ritual offerings. In this regard the formulated rules should be [followed] 
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up to the mature-stage (praudhollasa), after which it is as you please; in the 
last stage you obtain Brahman’s own form (brabmasvariipata). And this is 
further illustrated in the [Parasurama-| Kalpastitra: 


Among the [seven] stages, namely, the initial, incipient, 
youthful, mature, the end of the mature, the detached and 
stateless stages, the rules of conduct are to be followed only up 
to the mature stage and afterwards as you please.?°” 


Descriptions of the sevenfold stages are to be seen in the Kularnava and 
other [Tantras].7°8 

Even though everyday Brahman’s very form is obtained in deep sleep, 
because of the mind’s dissolution [such that one has no cognition of 
oneself] and likewise because there is a connection with sleep as a special 
form of the development of ignorance, that [type of experience of 
Brahman] is not [regarded ordinarily] as a human aim.?°? That state of 
sleeplessness in the usual sense is a human aim at the level of knowledge 
the wise consider the seventh [stage]. The Yogis experience that [seventh 
stage] known as conceptionless equipoise (nirvikalpasamadhitvena); and 
that state the Yogis experience as the stage beyond the detached [stage] 
and as being the stateless (anavastha) [stage].?'° It has been said: 


The form of Brahman is bliss and that is established in the 
body. The [ritual] substances which manifest that [bliss] are 
drunk by the Yogis.*"" 


But in the [Parasurama-| Kalpastitra the manifestor of this [bliss] is said to 
be the five makaras.?'* However if the substances when not ritually used [and 
so considered] impure (apavitram) are drunk then because they actively ob- 
struct the aims of human life, they bind one to sin [and] are not capable of 
inducing that [blissful] state. In the Samayacarasmrti tt has been said: 


(A) The impure drink of ordinary persons produces quarrel- 
someness, anxiety, and sin. That which is without ritual 
mantras is only ordinary drink. 

(B) Having drunk according to the prescriptions of ordinary 

drink even the hero goes to hell. Purified (samskrta) [drink] 

is enlightening, expiating, and makes pure (sudd/nkrt). 

By this [purification] there is destroyed [what is ordi- 

narily] great degeneration, and revelation (sphuranam) ot 

mantras [occurs]. From purified drink [one obtains] long 
life, auspiciousness (77), distinction (kantt), prosperity 


(C 
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(saubhagyam), knowledge (jnana), the eight types of 
empowerment, and the ability to fly. A brahman should 
drink liquor in the sautramani [sacrifice which is part of 
the Vedic soma sacrifice] and at the time of ritual worship 
(kulacara). 

(D) Otherwise having drunk out of desire one ought to per- 
form an expiation ( priyascittam).?'* 


But, 


[It is] better that the vital breaths go [that is, one dies], but 
a brahmana should not offer liquor [in ritual]. A brahmana 
who offers liquor becomes stripped of his brahmanhood.*!* 


Because of such restrictions as these stated in the Saktisamgama Tantra and 
the Tantraraja Tantra, the means by which one overcomes the entanglements 
in Dharma are to be understood only from tradition.*!° And the methods of 
establishing [the means to overcome the entanglements in Dharma that arise 
due to these contradictory statements in the scriptures] I have explained in the 
commentary on the Kaulopanisad.*'© Therefore those qualified persons who 
have attained the [higher] stages [realize] the individual self (siatman) is 
different than the inner mental process (antahbkarana); when the obstacles of 
the inner mental process are removed and the experience of Brahman [is 
obtained], what else remains [for one to achieve]? 

And one should not say that their aim was not obtained [simply] 
because of the temporariness of the stage [reached by use of] substances 
[such as wine]. The same applies to meditative concentration (samadhi). 
In this regard [one should observe that] by methods such as controlling 
the breath one enters into meditative concentration (samadhi) again and 
again by the proficiency gained over a period of time; after some time even 
without breath control one obtains permanent meditative concentration. 
So it is said that those who board a boat on the ocean feel a swaying back 
and forth due to [motion of] the waves and when they alight from the 
boat the feeling of swaying continues; likewise in the present contexts, by 
the proficiency gained [when attaining the] detached (ummani) and 
stateless (anavastha) [stages] by drinking purified substances [such as 
ritually consecrated wine then], even without the substances, after a few 
days a similar state not [liquor]-induced is accomplished. 

The meaning of the words [in the Verse is as follows]: 
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Purified (pavitena) by rituals and mantras, by what is left over after the 
worship of the goddess (havisa), by drinking (parisruta), [by what is] 
born out of the internal mental process (manastah), [and] the limitation 
(samkoce) of [attaining Self-realization] being dissolved by inactivity, 
one [attains] the stateless [stage] following the stage of detachment. This 
is to paraphrase [the Verse]. [The particle] vai [means] certainly, [thus] 
one becomes the Self of all (sarva). This is to summarize [the Verse’s 
meaning]. 

Therefore the meaning of the verbal root V mad [“to be intoxicated”] in 
statements taken as injunctions for internal sacrifice [indicates inducing the 
bliss] of conceptionlessness in which the only object is one’s Self. It is with 
this intention only that the various types of intoxication are explained in 
the Tantras. 


Those intoxicated, having drunk, become passionate; those 
passionate become angry. 

Singers who have drunk sing, Yogins who have drunk 
meditate.?!7 


What is intended is that a special [type of] yogi achieves that [medita- 
tive state] with this help. 

The nature of the Self of all is explained [to mean that] Brahma is the 
Creator of all the world (sarvasya jagato vidhata); the Maintainer (bharta) 
means Visnu, the Destroyer (4artd) means Rudra [i.e., Siva]. Why should 
one unnecessarily elaborate? A slave, a fisherman, a cheat, every living 
being is that [Self of all in] “the form of the universe” [as the Verse says]. 
So let the body fall by its accumulated [karma] anytime, anywhere, there 
is nothing special about it, because what is to be accomplished has al- 
ready been accomplished: this is the intention. It has been said in the 
| Parasurama-| Kalpasutra, 

Knowing in this way, one who has performed [the rituals] 
according to injunctions [and is] established in the [Tantric] 
practice, being one who has done what is to be done in all 
respects, if he leaves the body in the house of a butcher or in 
Kasi [the holy city] there is no difference: He is liberated while 
yet living.?’® 


Now the sixteenth and final verse concluding what has been described 
as the doctrine regarding [the goddess] Tripura is spoken in order to 
instruct the fruit that arises from studying it. 


[ VERSE 
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This is the great Upanisad [in the form of statements 
expounding the secret meaning] of [the goddess] Tripura. The 
Supreme Indestructible [Brahma] praises that [Upanisad] 
which is the Supreme Knowledge [that] this Rg [ Veda source] 
and the Yajur, Sama, Atharva [Vedas], and other [sources 
contain]. AUM! 
iyam mahopanisattripuraya yamaksaram parame girbhirittel 
esargyajuh parametacca sama evayamatharveyamanya ca vidyom 


This [Upanisad] has been elaborated upon by the author of the 
[ Parasurima-| Kalpasutra, the Lord Sri Parasurama: 


“One who studies this great Upanisad since it is the entire 
essence of the doctrine of the great Traipura [the goddess] 
becomes the sacrificer of all sacrifices. Whatever sacrifice is 
studied [its fruit] is obtained as desired with the sacrifice of this 
[Upanisad].” So it is revealed [concluding with the words] 
“Upanisad” [and] “auspiciousness.”?!? 


By this [quotation one should understand that] whatever has not been 
stated or is lacking in this Upanisad, [those] meanings are to be taken from 
the [Parasurama-| Kalpastitra. It is established in the sections of the 
[Parasurama-| Kalpasitra | designed] for those incapable of collecting the 
parts [of the teaching] scattered according to the different [ Vedic] schools, 
to assert the authority of this treatise on practical matters. 

The meanings of the words [in the Verse are as follows]: 

This (tyam), that is, the great Upanisad “in the form of statements 
expounding the secret meaning” of Tripura is to be supplied [to make 
sense of the Verse]. The reason for this is stated [in the words] beginning 
with “that which” (yam). “The Supreme Indestructible” (paramaksaram) 
means Brahma, the Agent; “the which” (yam) means the Upanisad; “with 
praising [words]” (girbhih) “he praises” (itte). Ida is used in the sense of 
“praising” (stutau); [in determining the grammatical form] parame, 
supreme, [as being in the locative singular case] -se is the substitute for -su 
in [the grammar of the] Vedas.*?° By interchanging [the grammatical 
declension of] the second case-ending [that is, the accusative form] yam 
with the first case-ending [nominative] Brahma [the Verse can be inter- 
preted to mean] either praising the author of the Upanisad or as the 
author praising Brahman. The meaning is that either Parameévara does the 
praising or it is he who is being praised, or that knowledge praises Tripura 
[the goddess]. Or [the word parame] can be divided as “param” [and] “e” 
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which means the indestructible (aksara) [Siva] has the form of the letter 
“e.” So it is said: 


It is seen even today that the letter “e” is the seed and the 
basis for the emergence of the three triangles from the universal 
egg to the mound of earth.?7! 


Even the letter “e” can be divided into “a” plus “7” because it is said in 
the scriptures that “the letter ‘a’ is verily the entire speech,” “if one hears 
‘v’, one hears it without ‘ka’ and ‘/a@” Or [it may be interpreted that] the 
supreme Aum [is construed] as the letter “a” in a special manner.”?? The 
meaning is that [Awm] being the combination of “a”, “uv”, and “m” 
[suggests] supreme and undivided praises.?7* It is fecalled in the 
Sivarahasya, “The word Aum contains what is compounded or individual, 
O Giver of Protection.”?** 

“One should study one’s own chapters [of the Vedas]” [and because of 
that injunction] one reads their own [prescribed] chapters [and what is 
obtained] is that one gains [liberation] from this [Upanisad].?”° [This is 
what is suggested by the word] “this” (esa) [in the Verse]. According to 
the Atharva school and others’ reading, the words “Rg,” etc., mean the 
Vedas and not individual mantras. The words esa, etad, and ayam {all 
literally meaning “this”] refer to the Rg, Yajur, and Atharva [Vedas] in a 
special way. The Sama [Veda] by virtue of its being sung and not being, as 
it were, syllables [is suggested by] the word it [used here to mean “thus” 
suggesting that its results (phalam) are equal to those [other Vedas 
occurring] in syllables. 

Among the eighteen traditional sciences (vidyds) only four are men- 
tioned here; by the word “other” (anya) the [remaining] fourteen are 
indicated. The meaning is that this Upanisad is the essence (svaripa) of 
everything. 

The essence (svariipa) of the pranava also [is intended] so [the text says] 
Aum. [By the Paninian rule], “omanos ca,” it is the form of the subsequent 
letter [which is retained, thus the Verse reads vidya om rather than 
combining, according to sand/i rules, to vidyaum).?*° Therefore the 
[esoteric] sense is that [this Upanisad] should be studied even by 
mendicants [since it contains Om, the mantra specially prescribed for 
them]. 

This Upanisad has this nature [namely of the fourteen vidyas, Om, the 
four Vedas, etc.,], the greatness of which even the scriptures are not 
capable of describing. Because this [Upanisad] has the form of Brahman 
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in which words cannot begin [to describe its greatness], the scriptures 
intentionally prefer to remain silent. [The words] ity wpanisad means [the 
Upanisad] concludes. The intention is that more than this secret cannot be 


revealed. 


* 


Thus the meaning of this great Upanisad of Tripura even 
though it cannot be revealed [truly in the written word] Sri Bhaskararaya, 
a knower of the Agni [sacrifices of the Vedas], has partially stated for 
the sake of the learned. Thus Bhaskararaya’s commentary on the Tripurama- 
hopanisad is complete. [Let there be] Prosperity! 
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Notes 


Preface 


1. The scholarly neglect of Hindu Tantrism and its treatment as an unwanted 
stepchild in the family of Hindu studies is not only a result of methodological 
problems, neither can it be attributed merely to traditional esotericism. Rather, 
Tantrism has been neglected or condemned because of a residual historical 
prejudice. Scholars have been unduly influenced by those whose ethical or theo- 
logical traditions prohibit them from taking a critical approach. Conservative, 
non-Tantric Hindus, and others influenced by the christocentric attitudes that 
marked nineteenth-century Sanskrit scholarship reject Tantric texts and traditions 
as antinomian. To cite but one example, A. G. Krishna Warrier says in his intro- 
duction to his translation of the Sakta Upanisads, that Tripura Upanisad’s references 
to “certain objectionable rites” in verses 11 and 12 are “oblique” (which is certainly 
not the case) and suggests that “the way of worship alluded to is inferior and must 
therefore be eschewed at all costs.” (See A.G. Krishna Warrier, The Sakta Upanisaa’s. 
[Adyar Madras: Adyar Library, 1967. Adyar Library Series, 89].) It appears that 
the more controversial aspects of Hindu Tantrism have been pushed to the pe- 
ripheries of scholarly attention not only because they present formidable conceptual 
barriers but also for other reasons. Scholars have been reluctant to consider the 
possibility of Tantrism’s pervasive and influential role in Indian religious history 
after the ninth century, C.E. for what appear to be personal, ethical, and emotional 
reasons. Tantrism’s intellectual challenge to the moral and spiritual order of the 
high-caste Hindu status quo, its eroticism, and at times its “morally degenerate” 
forms of ritual practice have left some unwilling to admit it even as genuine religion. 
For others, these radical elements are Tantrism’s main appeal and, in fact, its primary 
value. Following this line of interpretation, Tantrism is attractive to study or to 
practice because it is anti-establishment, sexually provocative, or, in some other way, 
eclectic. 

2. Most notable are the recent excellent works by Thomas B. Coburn, David 
Kinsley, Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, and the contributions to the fine work edited 
by John Stratton Hawley and Donna B. Wulff, entitled The Divine Consort: Radha 
and the Goddesses of India (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1982). 

Tantrism is usually consigned to the back pages of textbooks while its sectarian 
formulations are glossed over without serious consideration. 
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3. For example, Thomas J. Hopkins, in his introductory text on the Hindu 
religious tradition devotes less than two pages to Tantrism. This text, which, 
according to a recent survey, is used in over 80 percent of the introductory courses 
on Hinduism taught by members of the American Academy of Religion in 
universities and colleges, is hardly atypical. 

The survey to which I refer was conducted in 1986—87 by members of a panel 
discussing the teaching of Hinduism in American colleges and universities. They 
presented their results at the annual meeting of the American Academy of Religion 
in Boston in November 1987. See also, Thomas J. Hopkins, The Hindu Religious 
Tradition (Encino and Belmont, Calif.: Dickenson Publishing Co., 1971). 

Other recent studies in Hindu Tantrism center on Kashmiri Saiva rather than 
Sakta traditions. Fine work has already been done in this area recently by 
Dyczkowski and Muller-Ortega, and previously by Silburn and Padoux. Saktism 
per se does not even warrant its own entry in the recent Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. 
M. Eliade (New York: Macmillan, 1987). Rather, it is treated in a cursory manner 
under “Hindu Goddess Worship.” 

4. Recent works on Hindu Tantrism generally focus on either specialized 
topics of importance, such as yoga or mantra theory, or concentrate on describing 
Tantric literature and the themes and practices on which its sectarian forms are 
based. While these contributions should not be undervalued, they are designed for 
a specialized audience. The authors of these works assume their readers are scholars 
who need little introduction to the general field. The essential introductory tasks 
of definition and classification remain, as yet, inadequately addressed. Further, 
there has so far been no systematic effort to provide a theoretical footing for 
studying Tantrism in the context of comparative studies in religion. 

5. The dual goals of introducing Tantric theology and practice and placing 
Tantrism within the broader context of Hindu thought are sought at the expense 
of a discussion of historical origins and practical developments. These latter 
topics, I believe, are tangential to understanding Tantrism’s mature theological 
formulations and are better treated in a more comprehensive study. The best 
available overviews of Hindu Tantrism and Tantric and Sakta Literature have been 
done by Teun Goudriaan, Sanjukta Gupta, and Dirk Jan Hoens. The present 
study does not attempt to replace or simply to review these excellent, 
ground-breaking efforts. Rather, I intend to introduce the topic at a more 
elementary level and, at the same time, offer significant new materials and 
methods for Tantric studies. See Gupta et al., Hindu Tantrism (Leiden-Koln: E. J. 
Brill, 1979), and Goudriaan and Gupta, Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature. 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1981). For a brief and up-to-date review of 
easily accessed bibliography, see also André Padoux “Hindu Tantrism: An 
Overview,” The Enclyclopedia of Religion, pp. 111-12. 

The present study includes only as much anthropological field work on Tantrics 
as I thought necessary to explain historical and textual traditions. 

6. HATSL, p. 12. 

7. While a definitive history of Tantrism, including a discussion of its origins, 
has yet to be written, many authors have made able beginnings. See HTSL and HT, 
also the works of Dwiveda, Kaviraj, Bagchi, Chakravarti, and Bharati as listed in 
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the Bibliography. The most noteworthy work on so-called “right-handed” Tantra 
has been done by Dwiveda. See especially his articles in Sanskrit appearing in V. V. 
Dwiveda, Tantra-Yatra, Essays on Tantra-Agama Thoughts and Philosophy, Litera- 
ture, Culture and Travel Varanasi: Ratna Publications, 1982. 

8. The present study leaves for future consideration the influence of Tantrism 
on the larger Hindu tradition. Instead I shall concentrate on one particular Tantric 
school’s relations with “Vedic” and non-Tantric Hindu traditions. 

9. In particular see Jonathan Z. Smith, Imagining Religion: From Babylon to 
Jonestown (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1982). 

10. The discussion of “orthodoxy” can be extremely misleading. I use the term 
without suggesting either a technical meaning or the views of any particular Indian 
thinker or group. Thus I imply only that there are generally accepted or traditional 
formulations that we might agree reflect the “correct opinion” (Greek, doxa) of a 
substantial number of historical interpreters. If such a view seems nebulous, one 
can, for the purposes of the present discussion, take the views presented by Manu 
as the locus classicus of “orthodox” Hindu Dharma. I mean, however, to use the 
term in a general way to refer to those ideas and practices that scholars usually 
agree reflect the ideas of “the brahman tradition.” Cf. D. H. H. Ingalls, “The 
Brahman Tradition,” in Traditional India: Structure and Change, ed. Milton Singer 
(Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1959). 

11. The distinction between so-called right-handed (daksinacara) or 
Samayacara and the left-handed (vamacara) or Kulacara (or Kaulacara) Tantric 
traditions as it is popularly understood is a view propounded by Laksmidhara, 
among others. The basis of the distinction—at least according to Laksmidhara—is 
whether one admits the radical and antinomian elements of Tantric practice into the 
tradition. The puritanical Samayacarin Laksmidhara rejects outright any use of the 
so-called five m’s (wine, meat, fish, fermented grains, and sexual intercourse) or the 
erotic forms of meditation such as the much-discussed kamakaladhyana (cf. HT, 
pp. 145f.). Bhaskararaya, on the other hand, not only admits but advocates strongly 
the use of these Kaula Tantric elements and fits squarely within the so-called left 
current (vamacara) of Tantrism. As Goudriaan points out, the Kaula tradition totally 
subsumes the right/left distinction. (For a full discussion of this and other traditional 
Tantric methods of classification, see HT, pp. 43ff.) Yet Bhaskararaya does not 
accept Laksmidhara’s left/right distinction and instead sees this issue as a technical 
matter regarding Tantric forms of yoga. (See Douglas Renfrew Brooks, “The 
Srividya School of Sakta Tantrism: A Study of the Texts and Contexts of the Living 
Traditions in South India,’ Ph. D. dissertation [Harvard University, 1987]). (On 
the meaning of Kula according to Bhaskararaya, see his remarks on LSN names 
90-96, Sastry translation pp. 88—90; on the term “Samaya,” see LSN names 
97—98, Sastry translation pp. 90—91; on the right/left distinction see LSN name 
912, Sastry translation, pp. 345-51.) On LSN name 912 Bhaskararaya writes: 


There are two paths in the worship, the right hand and the left hand 
path. The left hand path means he should always meditate upon his 
own deity (Devi) in all ceremonies as Agnihotra, etc. described in the 
Vedas or in the ceremonies such as Astaka, etc. enjoined in the Smrtis 
or in the mantra, siddhis, etc. described in the Tantras, whatever chief 
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deities or secondary deities are invoked he should add his own deity; 
that is (in every ceremony) one should add or repeat his particular or 
chosen deity after repeating the deities which belong to each mantra. 
He who goes by this path will have with him the sin as he does not 
discharge his (three) debts to Devas, rsis and pitrs. But in the right 
hand path, in the place of the deities of the ceremonies as enjoined in 
the Sruti and other works, his chosen deity [sic] (i.e. the deity whom 
he worships) should be necessarily substituted and worshipped. As he 
observes all the rites described in different scriptures, as described 
above (i.e. he worships his chosen deity) in the place of others deities 
of different ceremonies, he has no sin with him of that (left hand path) 
as he has discharged the debts of Devas, etc. by the meditation on one 
supreme god. Hence he attains moksa soon. But in the rama path (he 
attains moksa) slowly; because there is an obstruction for a certain 
period of time in his way as he has not discharged the debts of gods, 
etc, . .” (Sastry translation, p. 348) 


Historically speaking, the so-called right-handed traditions as they are popularly 
understood are a minority view in Tantrism. Despite Bhaskararaya’s professed 
Kaula views or left-hand traditions, it still seems appropriate to regard his version 
of Srividya as part of the conservative currents in Tantrism: he is at pains to 
reconcile his positions with the Vedic traditions and presents himself not in 
opposition to Vedic views or as an alternative but as their esoteric fulfillment. 
Inasmuch as the Srividya school advocates continuity between Vedic and Tantric 
traditions, it should rightly be construed a “right-handed” practice. 

12... HTSL, pp. 169f. 

13. Fora list of Bhaskararaya’s works and a brief biography, see the Introduc- 
tion in Varivasyarahasya and Its Commentary Prakasa by Sri Bhaskararaya Makhin, 
4th ed., edited with an English translation by Pandit S. Subrahmanya Shastri. 
(Adyar Library and Research Centre: Adyar, Madras, India, 1976). It is not yet 
clear that the extant works listed by Sastri actually exist. I have not, for example, 
been able to locate a copy of Bhaskararaya’s purported commentary on the 
Saubhagyaratnakara. : 

14. A fuller discussion of the Kula and Kaula traditions is undertaken by 
others. Kaulism is an especially important part of Kashmiri Saivism and Saiva 
Agamic tradition and can be distinguished doctrinally from Trika and Krama 
traditions. However in the Sakta Tantras the technical and doctrinal meanings of 
Kaulism are all but lost, especially in later writers. What is important is the fact that 
Kaula traditions admit into their practice the most controversial Tantric elements 
and insist that these elements are vital to successful Tantric sadhana. For a 
discussion of the term “Kaula,” see Dyczkowski and K. C. Pandey, A bhinavagupta, 
An Historical and Philosophical Study, 2d ed. (Varanasi: Chaukhamba Publication 
reprint 1963). ; 

15. The reader might review, for example, A. G. Krishna Warrier’s remarks in 
his introduction to his translation of Sakta Upanisads. Here the learned author 
attempts to “rescue” the pristine Advaitic views espoused in the Sakta Upanisads 
from the “evil repute [of] a somewhat antique system of worship whose 
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degradation had been brought about, in course of time, by the admixture of certain 
unhealthy practices” (p. xiii). Krishna Warrier completely ignores Bhaskararaya’s 
commentaries in favor of views more acceptable to conservatives like himself. Thus, 
for example, he says that Tripura Upanisad’s references to “certain objectionable 
rites” in verses 1] and 12 are “oblique” and points out, following Upanisad- 
brahmayogin, the non-Tantric commentator, “that the way of worship alluded to 
is inferior and must therefore be eschewed at all costs” (p. xiii). It is clear, however, 
that, in fairness to Srividya, the historian cannot simply ignore or dismiss 
Bhaskararaya and other Kaula Tantrics as perverted. Krishna Warrier’s views 
represent what is perhaps the dominant interpretative ethos among contemporary 
conservative Srividya adepts in South India. 

16. I follow Durkheim’s definition of the “sacred” here. (See Emile 
Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, translated from the French 
by Joseph Ward Swain [New York: The Free Press, 1915], pp. 52.) My point is 
that we shall grasp the sacred character of the text not by assuming, as 
proponents may assume, that it is some characteristic quality of its words, 
sounds, or ideas. Rather, we shall grasp that which is sacred about the text when 
it is understood in relation to other ideas or objects that are regarded as sacred 
and juxtaposed to the profane. Thus, we designate the Upanisad “scripture” in 
order to classify it in relation to other texts that do not function as sacred for 
Tantrics, though we might also understand its sacred nature by comparing it to 
other objects or concepts that the Tantric considers sacred, such as the ritual act 
of contemplative worship (upasana). The idea simply is that the sacred nature of 
text is not some quality per se that it possesses but that it is a function of its use 
by those for whom it is sacred. That certain Tantrics believe the Upanisad to be 
sacred entails their attribution of “sacred” qualities. But from the standpoint of 
the historian of religion, these distinguishing “sacred” characteristics are a 
function of the treatment of the text by its proponents. The translator then must 
come to some understanding of the text not only to interpret and “match” the 
vocabulary of two languages but to grasp the sacred nature attributed to the text 
as a whole by those for whom it is significant. In the present case, understanding 
the sacred quality of the text entails a preinterpretive awareness of Bhas- 
kararaya’s reading of Tripura Upanisad as sruti as well as insight into the 
interpretive agendas of those contemporary adepts who read Bhaskararaya’s 
commentary. Without these considerations in mind I believe the translator has 
no historical bench marks and no way of deciding on the meaning of the text, 
except on purely philological grounds. In the case of a Tantric work such as 
Tripura Upanisadbhasya, philology alone will produce a purely abstract and 
historically incommensurate interpretation. This topic is further discussed in the 
Conclusion. 

17. Malcolm David Eckel, Jianagarbha’s Commentary on the Distinction Be- 
tween the Two Truths, An Eighth Century Handbook of Madhyamaka Philosophy 
(SUNY Press: Albany, New York, 1987), Introduction, p. 9. 

18. A more complete discussion of the relationship between Srividya and 
Sankara tradition is forthcoming. For an extended discussion of Tantric textual 
sources in the Sankara tradition, see Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 130-47. 
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Part One, Introduction 


1. As J. A.B. van Buitenen has noted. See his “On the Archaism of the 
Bhagavata Purana,” in Milton Singer, ed., Krishna: Myths, Rites and Attitudes 
(Honolulu: East-West Center, 1966), pp. 35—36. 

2a HITS pel: 

3. The etymology of “Tantra” is taken up in nearly every work on the subject. 
See HT, p. 5, or Bharati, p. 16; also see Bharati’s discussion of Tantric terminology 
(chap. 2). The Kularnava Tantra offers a series of esoteric etymologies as part of 
its presentation. The point to be emphasized (that is sometimes overlooked) is the 
simple fact that many Tantrics, including such writers as Bhaskararaya, knew 
perfectly well that the Tantra’s esoteric etymologies were not grammatically sound. 
Criticism leveled at “false etymologies” (cf. Winternitz, Geschichte der indischen 
Literatur) misses the Tantric’s point: the semantic meaning of language is only a 
superficial aspect of its ontic reality—even ordinary language, i.¢., not mantric 
language, has hidden levels of meaning and power that can be appropriated by the 
initiated Tantric. For a more complete discussion of the distinction between 
ordinary language and mantra, see Gonda. 

4. Cf., HT, pp. 1lf. As we proceed, it will become clear that I intend to 
restrict the discussion further to the field of Sakta-Saiva Tantrism. These traditions 
should be understood as part of the larger set of Tantric Hindu sectarian 
theological formulations, including Saiva Agama, Pafcaratra Samhita, Kashmiri- 
based Saiva Tantra/Agama, and other related Hindu Tantric traditions such as 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

5. This assertion is thoroughly documented in the study of living traditions 
presented in Brooks, The Srividya School. 

6. One such example is the Saubhagyaratnakara of Srividyanandaniatha. This 
text is, in large part, a ritual handbook that, for technical reasons, could not have 
been performed in the ways it is presented. The author’s intent, it seems, was to 
elaborate on specific themes, concepts, and ritual symbols that enrich the 
interpretation of Srividya’s most sacred elements, the sricakra and srividyé mantra. 

$e AT SLsipp.Al 12: 

8. Without a consideration of the relation between texts and traditions, a 
given work remains merely literature and not a sacred scripture for a religious 
community, a source of intellectual speculation and not a part of historical religious 
tradition. 

9. I have in mind the various classifications of Tantric traditions by mata, 
acira, kranta, krama, amnaya, etc. Goudriaan gives an accurate summary in HT, 
pp. 40f. 

10. See HTSL, pp. 2f. for a discussion of the neglect of Hindu Tantrism in 
scholarly circles and for a brief history of scholarship. 

11. See Mark S. G. Dyczkowski’s fine study The Canon of the Saivagama and 
the Kubjika Tantras of the Western Kaula Tradition (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987). 
He begins by circumscribing the Saiva Agamas and Kashmiri Saivism as his own 
area and topic of interest. He notes, as does Goudriaan (cf. HT), that Srividya is 
more well-known and regionally diffuse than the Saivagama, and in this sense, I 
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would add, probably more representative of catholic Tantrism as it is theologically 
and practically developed throughout India. (See above, p. 3.) Furthermore, 
Srividya writers, despite their avowed sectarianism, cross doctrinal lines in order to 
make textual citations and raise issues of general concern to Tantrism. This broad 
intellectual base of tradition becomes abundantly clear as we consider Bhas- 
kararaya’s commentary on Tripura Upanisad. Here the commentator cites texts that 
cross the sectarian line between what are generally known as the Svikula Tantras, 
most of which are “acceptable” or doctrinally similar to Srividya sources, and the 
so-called Kalikula Tantras concerned principally with horrific goddesses and topics 
normally outside the doctrinal purview of Srividya. 

12. A lineage tradition may, for example, accept a text, concept, or practice on 
theoretical or ideological grounds and yet not make use of all the texts that touch 
on the subject. A given text may be unknown to the lineage or simply not admitted 
or included in the traditional corpus of teachings passed within it. Tantric gurus are 
the arbiters of tradition inasmuch as they determine which texts, concepts, and 
practices are actually passed on within a lineage. Yet because basic instruction and 
the teaching of scripture-is directed to individual initiates considered to have 
different levels of qualification (adhikara), a guru may decide to add or omit 
scriptures to meet the instructional needs of the student. Thus, the texts that are 
accepted by a lineage tradition theoretically may not necessarily be admitted into 
a scriptural tradition and those that are admitted may not necessarily be transmit- 
ted to each disciple of the guru’s lineage. This means that scriptural canons are 
extremely fluid for Hindu Tantrics and that the notion of a “canon” of scripture is 
often very unclear when seen in light of the texts actually brought into a sectarian 
interpretation. This topic will be discussed further as we locate the Tripura 
Upanisadbhasya in Sakta Tantric tradition. 

13. The means by which Tantrics decide to admit or deny as scriptural a 
particular text or group of texts, or portion thereof (or any other form of teaching) 
are extremely complex and do not appear uniform. In other words, the criteria by 
which Tantrics decide what is actually scripture varies from sect to sect and from 
guru to guru. A discussion of this particular issue is forthcoming in another study. 

14. By a “scriptural” tradition, I mean the particular scources, oral or written, 
deemed sacred within a particular religious tradition. For a further discussion of 
the definition of scripture, see Chapter 2. 

For the purposes of the present dicussion the definition of religion follows the 
one presented by Emile Durkheim in his The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life: 
“A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relative to sacred things, that 
is to say, things set apart and forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite into one 
single moral community called a Church, all those who adhere to them.” A text or 
tradition is “religious” when it functions within the bounded moral community as 
“sacred.” 

15. André Padoux makes this very observation a cornerstone to his brief but 
insightful exposition of Tantrism in the Encyclopedia of Religion: “Tantrism: An 
Overview,” vol. 14: 111-12. 

16. What is stated here as matter of fact will be a topic of careful scrutiny as we 
proceed. Bhaskararaya’s erudition and liberality are legendary even among those 
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who disagree with his views. Like Abhinavagupta some eight centuries before him, 
he carefully reviews the variety of opinions and interpretive options open to him 
and treats his intellectual opponents generously. Having been raised in Maharastra, 
educated in Benares, and having lived in two different areas of the deep south, he 
not only had a cosmopolitan view of Hindu traditions but a broad exposure to 
regionally diffuse Srividya and Tantrism. In short, Bhaskararaya is both an 
intellectual of powerful acumen and a saint-cum-adept whose legacy remains an 
important part of contemporary Srividya in initiate and popular circles. 


Chapter One 


1. Sakta Upanisads, p. iv. 

2. Cited in Sakta Upanisads, p. vi. 

3. Both Yoga and Sannyasa Upanisads have been edited and translated as part 
of the Adyar Library series. See T. R. Srinivasca Ayangar, trans., The Yoga 
Upanisads, ed. G. Srinivasa Murti (Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library Research Centre, 
1938, 2d. ed., 1952); and Yoga Upanisads with the Commentary of Sri Upanisad- 
Brahma-Yogin, ed. and trans. Mahadeva Sastri (Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library 
Research Centre, 1920). See also Eliade, Yoga, pp. 127—37; J. N. Farquhar, 
An Outline of the Religious Literature of India (London: Oxford University Press, 
1920), p. 95. 

4. Sakta Upanisads, pp. vif. 

5. Farquhar, Outline, pp. 95f. While the task of constructing lists of specific 
sets of Upanisads within Saktism may prove worthwhile as an aid to our broader 
understanding of their place within Hindu tradition, such an effort is beyond the 

_ scope of this study. Instead we shall focus on Tripura Upanisad and its historical 
and theological relationship to other Sakta Upanisads and, more especially, as it 
has evoked comment from within the Hindu tradition. 

6. For details, see n. 2 in the translation of TUbhasya. A brief bibliographical 
history of the publication and translation of the Upanisads appears in Winternitz, 
A History of Indian Literature, trans. V. Srinivasa Sarma (Delhi: Motilal Banarsi- 
dass, 1981), p. 223, n. 5. vol. 1. Tripura Upanisad is included in the Nirnaya Sagar 
Press edition of 108 Upanisads published in 1913. More recent editions include 
Upanisat-Samgrahah, Containing 188 Upanisads, Ed. with Sanskrit introduction by 
Prof. J. L. Sastri (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, reprint ed., 1980). 

7. Thomas B. Coburn, “ ‘Scripture’ in India: Towards a Typology of the Word 
in Hindu Life,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 52 (1984): 435—59; see 
also William A. Graham, Beyond the Written Word, Oral Aspects of Scripture in the 
History of Religion (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987), pp. 67-77. On 
the views of the Parva Mimamsa school regarding sruti, see Francis X. Clooney, “Why 
the Veda Has No Author: Language as Ritual in Early Mimamsa and Post-Modern 
Theology, Journal of the American Academy of Religion 55 (1987): 659-84. 

8. Clooney, “Language as Ritual.” 

9. A text may be inerrant without being infallible. For example, any text may 
be free from errors but not be considered incapable of error. Certainl 
Bhaskararaya believes the Vedic texts to be both inerrant and infallible. They are 
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inviolate in the sense of being complete and not subject to revision, except 
inasmuch as their contents are open to interpretation. 

10. As many contemporary high-caste Hindus do. During my research in 
India for the present study, a brahman pundit within the Adyar Library in Madras 
remarked that this Upanisad was not truly part of the sruti but merely a “late” text 
that used “Upanisad” as part of the title in order to gain “standing.” This sentiment 
was echoed by others within the Srividya sect who rejected the Upanisad’s Kaula 
Tantric contents as outside the purview of the Veda. See also Warrier’s remarks in 
Sakta Upanisads, pp. viif. To counter this view, a significant portion of the Srividya 
adepts with whom I had contact were fully convinced that Tripura Upanisad is an 
ancient work (on the basis of its archaic language) and sruti. 

11. Interestingly, the notion that this and other comparable texts are histori- 
cally late and therefore not a part of the Vedic corpus is an argument advanced 
mostly by Western scholars (see HTSL, p. 20). This criticism is not a matter of 
concern to contemporary Indian writers. Rather, Hindus generally reject the 
Tantric Upanisads on the grounds that they fail to live up to the moral standards 
of the Veda. This interpretation is itself a normative theological position, given the 
fact that “morally questionable” forms of animal sacrifice, which so commonly 
occur in Vedic literature, do not evoke the same reaction from Vedic proponents. 
Upanisadbrahmayogin, for example, rejects the Kaula Tantric elements in Tripura 
Upanisad for twice-born persons and claims them to be inferior. (See Sakta 
Upanisads, p. xii and Upanisadbrahmayogin’s commentary on v. 11.) 

12. Cf. Winternitz, A History of Indian Literature, 1, pp. 225f. 

I3.. HTSL,-p. 11 n. 45. 

14. HTSL, p. 20 n. 95. 

15. Among contemporary Srividya adepts in South India, there are those who 
maintain that the additional qualification for Tantric teaching is necessary for 
twice-born Hindus who would otherwise be entitled to study the Upanisad. 
Others maintain that all twice-born Hindus are qualified to read the Upanisad as 
$ruti but will be able to understand only its superficial meanings since they do not 
qualify for Tantric initiation. However, none of the Srividya adepts I encountered 
believed that non-twice-born initiates were prevented from studying the Upanisad 
on the grounds of its being sruti. The non-twice-born’s “additional” qualification 
for Tantric teachings made him or her an exception to the usual rule of limiting 
Vedic texts to twice-born males. 

16. This phenomenon is actually quite common. Often works clearly associ- 
ated with Tantric traditions have “tantra” appended to their original titles. One of 
the best examples is the addition of “tantra” to the famous Nityotsava, the ritual 
handbook composed (or compiled) by Umanandanatha, the best-known disciple 
of Bhaskararaya. For other examples, see Goudriaan, HTSL, p. 7. 

While studies of Tantric literature have observed that Tantric tradition includes 
a broad range of oral and written materials that never explicitly call themselves 
“Tantras.” including Upanisads, none have yet addressed adequately either this 
remarkable situation in which Tantric texts take on Vedic names or the broader 
relationship between Tantric sources and the Vedic tradition. 
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17. Fora brief discussion of the distinction between Tantra and Veda, see Ase 
pp. L5f. ; , 

18. For remarks on Upanisadbrahmayogin’s commentaries, see Sakta Upan- 
isads, p. Xill. 

19. Cf. Thomas J. Hopkins, The Hindu Religious Tradition, pp. 15f. For the 
purposes of the present discussion the “Vedic” tradition refers to those oral or 
written sources passed among individuals and communities that identify them- 
selves implicitly or explicitly as such; in short, any text or individual that would 
identify itself as “belonging to the Veda” (Vaidika). Likewise, we may accept at this 
point, provisionally, a similar kind of self-description as an operative definition of 
the term “Tantric” (Tantrika). 

20. Laksmidhara, for example, objects to the term (see his remarks on SL, 
v. 11) as do many contemporary adepts, who object on the grounds that the term 
“Tantric” suggests moral lassitude or the practice of “black magic.” Nevertheless, as 
we shall demonstrate here, it is entirely justified to call these traditions “Tantric.” 
See Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 420ff. 

21. See Gnoli, Luce, pp. 12f and Goudriaan, HTSL, pp. 8-9. 

22ers pels. 

23. HT, p. 15. While some historical Tantrics reject outright the teachings of 
the Vedic traditions as utterly useless and lacking in efficacy for the present age, 
these more radical anti-Vedic Tantrics are beyond the present study’s concerns. I 
would further suggest that the anti-Vedic Tantrics represent a distinctly different 
historical movement within Tantrism: a movement that is predominantly 
vernacular-language-based and antibrahmanical, contrasting sharply with the 
Tantrism generally represented in Sanskrit sources. We will concentrate on ways in 
which Tantric and Vedic traditions have commingled and yet remain distinctive. 

24. While claims from within Tantrism to spiritual and religious continuity 
should remain an important factor in our understanding of Tantric theology, the 
dearth of evidence leads us to conclude that it is unlikely that direct historical 
continuity between Vedic and Tantric traditions will ever be conclusively estab- 
lished. 

25. Brian K. Smith, “Exorcising the Transcendent: Strategies for Redefining 
Hinduism and Religion,” History of Religions (August 1987), p. 40. 

26. One particularly interesting example of this situation is Ramesvara Suri’s 
commentary on the Parasurama Kalpasiitra in which the author goes to some 
lengths to describe and distinguish when (and for whom) the respective Vedic and 
Tantric rites prescribed apply. It is also worth noting that Ramesvara claims to be 
in the direct lineage of one of Bhaskararaya’s disciples, though clearly this is not 
Umanandanatha, whom he frequently criticizes as misrepresenting Bhaskararaya’s 
views. See the Parasurama Kalpasiitra with the commentary of Ramesvara Siri 
entitled Saubagyodaya, ed. A. M. Sastri and S. Y. Dave (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 
1950), 2d ed. (GOS 22). 

27. Cf. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Faith and Belief (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1979), pp. 56-57. 

28. I have in mind Durkheim’s definition of religion quoted in n. 14, Intro- 
duction, above. 
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29. Cf. Coburn, “ ‘Scripture’ in India” for a discussion of the srutilsmti 
typology. 

30. Bhaskararaya makes this claim in his Varivasyarahasya (VVR, 1.7) and 
again in the Setubandha on Vamakesvara Tantra. Rg Veda, 5.47.4 reads: catvira im 
bibbratt ksemayantah, which literally means, “the four [priests], desiring benefit for 
themselves, worship [this god].” Bhaskararaya gives the standard Srividya inter- 
pretation (which is repeated by the other major commentators on VT) when he 
says it means “that which contains the four ims confers benefit.” The four ims here 
refer to the four occurrences of the letter 7 in the kadi paricadasaksari, that is, in the 
15-syllable Srividya mantra, namely, the 7 in the first ta and the three 7 vowels 
occurring within the /rims at the end of each kita. 

Sli PKS,»1:20; 

32. PKS, 1.30; see Ramesvara’s remarks on p. 42. 

33. Fora discussion of the Upanisads as “secret” (rahasya), see Winternitz, A 
History of Indian Literature, p. 225. “Secret” Tantric sources include such works as 
Tantras, speculative monographs, and ritual digests. 

34. This discussion of the Hindu socioreligious order is based fundamentally 
on Dumont’s ground-breaking works. See Louis Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus: the 
Caste System and Its Implications, trans. Mark Sainsbury (Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1970). However, unlike Dumont, who would separate political 
from religious considerations, I believe the evidence demonstrates clearly that in 
the Indian situation these elements should not be treated as discrete categories. 
Tantrics have ingratiated themselves with political rulers whose affect on the social, 
religious, and ethical mores of Indian society is profound. Bhaskararaya offers just 
such an example, as we shall see in the discussion below. 

35. When treating the subject in general one is undoubtedly vulnerable to a 
certain ahistorical criticism like that leveled against Eliade. This is precisely why the 
present work focuses on the historical interpretations of a single Tantric. 

36. See TUbhasya, v. 1. 

37. TUbhasya, v. 12. 

38. sHT, pp. 33-34. 

39. The notion of the “double norm” is, as Goudriaan points out (HT, p. 9), 
one of Sir John Woodroffe’s best insights. (See John Woodroffe, Shakti and Shakta. 
Essays and Addresses on the Shakta Tantrashastra | Madras: Ganesh and Co., reprint 
of 8th ed., 1975], p. 137; and Ch. Chakravarti, The Tantras: Studies on Their Religion 
and Literature [Calcutta: University Press, 1963], p. 4; references from HT, p. 9). 

40. Foran elaboration on this discussion of human authorship, the apauruseya 
concept and the definition of the Veda, see the recent works of Brian K. Smith and 
Francis X. Clooney listed in the Bibliography. 

41. Sakta Upanisads, p. vi. 

42. Cf. Upanisat-Samgrahah, Containing 188 Upanisads, ed. with Sanskrit 
introduction by Prof. J. L. Sastri (New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, reprint edition, 
1980). 

43. On Laksmidhara’s works, see HTSL, pp. 147f. 

44. Sakta Tantrism does not follow the technical distinction elaborated by 
Abhinavagupta in which Tantric traditions are divided according to Trika, Krama, 
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and Kaula lines. See Pandey, Rastogi, or Dyczkowski for discussion of the divisions 
within Kashmiri Saiva Tantrism. 

45. Fora discussion of the term “Kaula” and its source, the related term “kula,” 
see HTSL, pp. 18f. and Brooks, “Srividya School,’ pp. 58f—virtually every source 
on Tantrism discusses this central term. See also Pandey, Dyczkowski, Rastogi, 
Bharati, and Chakravarti as listed in the Bibliography. The historical problems 
surrounding the Samayacara as a theoretical school and as a practical, historical 
tradition have not yet been raised seriously in scholarly circles. While its rather 
puritanical, intellectual, and contemplative dimensions have been noted, we are 
still left with at least two puzzling issues. First is the paucity of materials regarding 
its interpretation and practice. Other than Laksmidhara and a little-known and 
obscure commentator by the name of Ramananda (or Ramanandatirtha) there do 
not appear to be any other like-minded historical proponents of the Samayacara. 
While many writers share the brahmanical moralism of Laksmidhara, none take up 
his specific interpretive positions. This leads us to the second puzzling issue. There 
is no evidence that the Samayacara, despite its emphasis on internalization of ritual 
(antaryaga), ever produced a viable method of interpreting the key element of 
Srividya theology, the sricakra. While Laksmidhara most sharply contrasts the 
Samayacara view with that of the Kaulas on practical and moral issues, he never 
addresses the rather obvious theological problems of interpretation involved when 
the sricakra—the central focus of all Srividya speculations—is “inverted” in the 
Samaya fashion. Since the svicakra is not a symmetrical diagram, certain important 
changes occur when it is, in the Samaya manner, “turned upside down” from the 
so-called Kaula positioning. This is not a trivial point: Samayins would have to 
refashion their entire cosmological picture of reality to meet the new situation 
arising as the major triangles are turned around. Further, the “laying down” 
(nyasa) of deities (yoginis) during contemplative worship (upasana) would also 
need serious emendation. The problem appears abstract but is rather practical 
given the focus of Srividya tradition on internalized, contemplative yoga centering 
on the sricakra. The textual/historical discrepancy is simply that there are no extant 
sources and no indications by Laksmidhara of what actually is done ritually with 
the yantra. We are left either to conclude that Laksmidhara and his Samayacara did 
not survive, that it was absolutely secretive, or that it produced only a theoretical 
interpretation of key Srividya elements with no corresponding practical formula- 
tions. In fact, contemporary Samayins—who are our only clue to the historical 
practice—do not follow Laksmidhara’s interpretation to the letter and do not 
create ritual handbooks to meet the rather special situation arising with the 
Sricakre’s repositioning. While it is entirely possible that Samayacara has within it 
any number of interpretations (depending on lineage transmissions), there is no 
reason to believe that its more practical formulations were anything more than 
reactionary, conservative responses to the already established and prevalent Kaula 
Srividya. The overwhelming majority of contemporary Srividya adepts in South 
India today, for example, follow Kaula texts and practices guided by puritanical 
Samayacara morals but not by Samaya “conventions” of interpretation. For more 
on this topic see Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 67f. 
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46. See Laksmidhara’s comment on Saundaryalahari, v.41, where he says 
regarding the Kaulas, “atra bahu vaktavyam asti tat tu avaidikamargatvat 
smaranarham. apt na bhavati,” in Saundaryalahari of Sri Sankaracérya with the 
Commentary of Laksmidhara critically edited by Vidvan N. S. Venkatanathacharya 
(Mysore: Oriental Research Institute, 1969), p. 117. 

47. This is a common tactic among contemporary adepts in South India who 
are usually willing and anxious to condemn the “immoral” views of the Kaula 
tradition but who would otherwise not like to comment on Srividya practices 
other than their own. This attitude seems to be based on the idea that Tantric 
sadhana is not only secret but essentially private. What adepts outside of one’s 
lineage do or do not practice is not always of interest. During my field work in 
1984-85, a significant number of adepts were incredulous that I would have an 
interest in the practices of Srividya adepts outside my “own lineage.” What possible 
impact, they asked, would their practice or my investigation have on my own 
sadhana? See Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 335f. 

48. This too is documented in recent field-work studies. One very well known 
modern adept, Cidanandanatha, from Madras, whose published works include 
Kaula prescriptions, is a frequent subject of conversation among contemporary 
adepts. Since his death, controversy and innuendo have surrounded his legacy: Did 
he practice the panicamakara literally? Did he perform the erotic kamakaladhyana in 
private? His own disciples disagree or in some cases will not respond to these 
“charges.” Nevertheless, Cidananda’s reputation does not appear to have suffered 
significantly. His private publications, including translations into Tamil and 
commentaries in Tamil on Sanskrit works, have drawn a wide audience and are 
generally very well received even among those who vehemently disapprove of his 
Kaula positions. 

49. See Brooks, “Srividya School, p. 424f. 

50. See Laksmidhara’s comments on verse 11 of the Saundaryalahari, where he 
says, “In the case of worshipping the [Sri-] cakra [i.e., being a fully initiated 
Tantric] even the outcastes are competent. Just as [in the notion of] the priest 
and the tribal barbarian (nisddasthapati) in which what applies to the priest 
(sthapati) is applicable to the tribal barbarian (nisada), likewise what is applicable 
to the Vaidikas, is applicable to outcastes. Nothing is lost [in allowing this],” 
cakravidyopasane Sidranamapi adbikaracodanat nisadasthapativat vaidike karmany- 
adhikarasiddheh na kacit ksatih. See Saundaryalahari with the Commentary of 
Laksmidhara, p.42. As we shall see, Laksmidhara, though he excludes the 
pancamakara, should be classified “Tantric” since he admits the possibility of 
non-twice-born initiates. 

51. Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 440. The idea that Laksmidhara advocates 
the complete exclusion of non-twice-born persons from Tantric sadhana (and 
specifically from Srividya) has unfortunately been repeated by excellent scholars 
who, apparently, have not reviewed the original text carefully. No less an authority 
than Teun Goudriaan repeats this view in HT, p. 33. 

52. Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 396f. 

53. The case of Cidanandaniatha cited above is just such an example. 
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54. See the Introduction to the VVR, p. xxi. 

55. We have no doubt that Bhaskararaya advocated and likely practiced both 
Vedic and Tantric rites, distinguishing them but keeping them side by side without 
conflict. In his commentary to Lalitasabasranama he makes this clear in a 
description of the preparations for a certain type of prayoga. He says, “On an 
auspicious full moon day when the duration of the full moon lasts from sunrise to 
the whole of that day, get up at early morning, observe the caste rules in regard to 
daily rites enjoined in the Vedas and Tantras, fast the whole day; in the evening 
take a good and clean bath, perform Sandhya and other daily Vaidika and Tantrika 
rites, and go through the usual course of religious reading (parayana).” LSN, 
Sastry translation, p. 381. 

56. Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 446f. 

57. The legendary biography of Bhaskararaya is said to be a work of his 
disciple Umanandanatha. It forms the basis for Subrahmanya Shastri’s remarks on 
Bhaskararaya’s life in his introduction to the VVR. The text of the Bhaskaravilasa 
is not fully translated and is included in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of the 
Saubhagyabhaskara on Lalitasahasranama. See Lalitasahasranama (stotra) with the 
Saubhagyabhaskarabhasya of Bhaskararaya, ed. M. K. Sastry (Bombay: Nirnaya 
Sagar Press, 1935). 

58. On Bhaskararaya’s biography, see HTSL, pp. 169f. Regarding the views of 
contemporary adepts, see Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 440ff. 

59. Contemporary Vaidika Tantrics, who have reservations about Kaula 
elements, will either create an acceptable metaphorical interpretation involving 
ritual substitutions (pratinidhi) (which some contemporary Samaya adepts do but 
which Laksmidhara does not) or they will reject outright Kaula scriptures and 
practices. Kaulism, these puritanical interpreters maintain, is beyond the legitimate 
purview of a Tantric tradition that is, as part of the Vedic legacy, without “corrupt” 
Kaula influences. Kaula Tantrics, however, resort to the double norm and thereby 
justify their religious positions without jeopardizing their social standings. 

60. See Saundaryalahari (with nine Sanskrit commentaries, Hindi and Tamil 
renderings of verses, translation and notes in English and Tamil [verses only], 
prayogas, yantras, etc.), ed. A. Kuppuswami (Mylapore, Madras: A. Kuppuswami, 
1976). 

61. Avalon, whose opinion is not critically reliable in this regard, also makes 
this statement in his introduction to Kaula and other Upanisads with Commentary 
by Bhaskararaya, ed. Sitarama Shastri (Introduction by Arthur Avalon, aka Sir John 
Woodroffe), Tantrik Texts, vol. 11 (Calcutta and London: Luzac, 1922), pp. 2f. 

62. See his introductory remarks to TUbhasya. Note that he also refers to 
verses of the Upanisad as belonging to the Atharva Veda, in his commentary on 
Lalitasahasranama. 

63. The “location” of the Upanisad as part of the “Sankhyanakalpasiitra” is 
problematic. See Part Two, n. 2, below, for details. 

es See Avalon’s introduction to Kaula and Other Upanisads, pp. 1f. as cited 
above. 

65. Thus while the traditional assignment of a “place” within the Vedic schools is 
ambiguous and even obscure, the version of the text favored by Bhaskararaya is 
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beyond dispute. For information regarding the other commentaries on Tripura 
Upanisad, see New Catalogus Catalogorum. An Alphabetical List of Sanskrit and Allied 
Works and Authors, by V. Raghavan (vols. 1-5); Dr. K. Kunjunni Raja (vols. 6ff.) 
(Madras: Madras University Press, 1949—); vol. 1 in revised ed., 1968. For a list of 
the commentators and editions available, see Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, 
Bibliography, Vol. 1, comp. KarlH. Potter (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983), 
p2993- 

66. The Sakta Upanisad-s, translated into English by A. G. Krishna Warrier (based 
mainly on the Commentary of Upanisad-Brahmayogin) (Adyar, Madras: The Adyar 
Library and Research Centre, 1967). (Listed and abbreviated as Sakta Upanisads.) 

67. On the life and works of Upanisadbrahmayogin, see Dr. V. Raghavan, The 
Journal of the Music Academy, vol. 27 (Madras, 1956), pp. 113—50. For a complete 
list of the published editions of Upanisadbrahmayogin’s works, see Potter, 
Biblugraphy, pp. 458—60. The attribution of commentaries on 108 Upanisads is 
traditional; a total of ninety-six commentaries are now available in print. 

68. See Sakta Upanisads, p. x. 

69. Also appearing in the Sitarama Shastri edition of Kaula and other 
Upanisads, pp. 34—35. Bhaskararaya, who cites Appaya Diksita as an authority on 
certain intellectual issues, makes no mention of this commentary. 

70. The text has been edited by Mahesacandra Pala and is likely of north 
Indian origin. It is not known to exist in manuscript libraries in South India. 

71. See Potter, Bibliqgraphy, p. 286. 

72. The reference to this author’s works appears in ibid., pp. 546—47. 

73. The date listed by Potter in his Brbliography (see p. 420) appears to assume 
the attribution made by the compilers of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. 

A version of the Tripura Upanisad commentary which appears under the name 
Ramananda has recently been edited in Varanasi but differs significantly in 
substance from the manuscript version I have acquired from the Adyar Library in 
Madras (Sri Tripuropanishad with Two Bhasyas, ed. Acharya P. N. Pattabhira- 
ma Shastri [ Varanasi: Veda Mimamsa Research Centre, 1981]). This includes a 
reprint of the Sitarama Shastri edition’s version of Bhaskararaya’s commentary, 
though it does not represent itself as such, and the commentary of Ramananda. It 
may be the case that there are two authors bearing the name Ramananda who 
commented on the Upanisad, but it is also certain that the author of the Adyar 
Library version is also the author of the T7ipuratapint commentary in the same 
collection. 

74, See Pattabhirama Shastri edition as cited above, pp. 38f. 

75. See Laksmidhara on SL, v. 41. 

76. Important also to note is that contemporary adepts in South India had no 
knowledge of the commentaries on Tripura and Tripuratapini Upamisads attributed 
to Ramananda until I brought these to their attention. If Ramananda is a southern 
author, as several contemporary adepts maintained after reviewing the texts, then 
he appears to have little or no impact on the subsequent historical tradition. See 
Laksmidhara on SL, v. 41. 

77. Though it is clear from these references that Ramananda is a post- 
fifteenth-century figure, other commentators including Bhaskararaya, do not 
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mention his opinions. Thus, it is possible that Ramananda’s commentary on 
Tripura Upanisad was composed before that of Bhaskararaya and Upanisad- 
brahmayogin. 

78. Inthe case of the Tripura Upanisad he puts a further qualification on the text. 
He says clearly in his remarks on verse 15 that the Upanisad should be read in 
conjunction with the Parasurama Kalpasitra though he does not mention his own 
attributed but as yet unrecovered commentary. Either he had not yet written his 
Ratnaloka on PKS or the text is part of his legend (and of the imagination of his disciple 
Uminandaniatha). It would seem appropriate to Srividya adepts that Bhaskararaya 
would write such a commentary on the foremost ritual guide to his tradition though 
apart from this attribution in the Bhaskaravilasa (cited by Subrahmanya Sastri in his 
introduction to VVR, p. xaai) there is no evidence that he actually did. Certainly no 
contemporary adepts with whom I have had contact know of this reputed commentary 
other than by the mention in the Bhaskaravilasa and in Sastris VVR. 

79. The comment was made by Nataraja in 1984. For more on this adept and 
his lineage, see Brooks, “Srividya School}? 446ff. 

80. Fora further discussion of the role and place of the Parasurama Kalpasutra 
in Tantric history, see HTSL, pp. 150f. 

81. It is worth noting here that Umananda does not append Upanisads as 
liturgy to his Nityotsava, a nibandha or ritual handbook based on the PKS. This 
practice is common among contemporary south Indian Srividya adepts. Tripura 
Upanisad, like a number of the Sakta Tantric Upanisads (Devi-, Tripuratapini-, and 
Bhavana-upanisads), are frequently chanted with Vedic accent by Srividya adepts at 
the conclusion of the sricakra worship. 

82. TUbhdasya, v. 15. A translation and study of the Kaula Upanisadbhasya is 
forthcoming. 

83. See Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 372ff. 

84. For a further discussion of this, see ibid., 546ff. A study of the contem- 
porary forms of Srividya in South India is forthcoming. 

85. The Bhavana Upanisad with Bhaskararaya’s commentary has been trans- 
lated into English. See Bhavanopanisad, rendered into English with notes and 
annotations by S. Mira (Madras: Ganesh and Co., 1976). 


Chapter Two 


1. Graham, Oral Aspects, p. 6. 
2. Ibid. 

Graham goes on to say, “The historian does not have to prove or disprove claims 
of ultimacy or transcendence for a given text, but he or she does have to address 
seriously its significant mundane importance: the historical fact that men and 
women of faith have found ultimacy, have encountered transcendence, in its texts. 
This, after all, is why we call it ‘scripture? ” This may be why we call a text scripture 
but it may not be why those for whom a text is sacred call it scripture. 

Are all “scriptures” an encounter with the transcendent? I think they need not 
be. Graham’s initial remark, that scripture is a relational category, is the more 
accurate and useful distinction. To go further than this and attribute to “scripture” 
characteristics, such as the idea that a/l scriptures are encounters with the trans- 
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cendent, is an unnecessary (and perhaps unwarranted) assumption. One might say 
that inasmuch as texts are treated as scripture or function as scripture, they are 
understood as “sacred.” This is quite different than attributing to the text itself any 
characteristic or quality: the sacred is itself a relational category, not an attribute. 

3. See Coburn, “ ‘Scripture’ in India? pp. 435-59. 

4. On the “meaninglessness” of ritual mantras and texts, see Frits Staal, “The 
Meaninglessness of Ritual,” Numen, vol. 26, pp. 2—22. 

5. HTSL, p. 13. 

6. These interpretive conditions warrant some further explanation of how the 
present work has been undertaken. How this study has proceeded and what it 
conceives the text to Je are not inconsequential to reading and understanding the 
Tripura Upanisad. At stake also are ethical issues regarding my relationship with 
informants who have divulged to me their “secret” tradition. Undoubtedly my 
personal interest in the Srividya school’s traditions have played a major role in the 
access I have been able to gain to contemporary scholar-initiates. These relation- 
ships one should not take lightly, nor the ethical responsibility to keep confidential 
certain personal matters. Whenever possible I have observed practices and 
interpretations “in action.” I have chosen not to comment on matters discussed in 
the living traditions that I have not collected myself. Regarding the present study, 
concerned as it is with creating an interpretive basis for further studies, it has been 
a matter of obtaining textual interpretations from adepts within Kaula or 
Kaula-influenced lineages and from other scholars, some of whom are Srividya 
adepts and some not. 

I have taken the Srividya adepts I have met seriously, without forsaking critical 
and philological methods in the study of religion. Personal relationships and 
scholarly endeavors I do not take to be mutually exclusive. 

Every translation is an effort to offer the materials in terms intelligible to the 
scholar and his audience. As a matter of principle, no term in the Upanisad or the 
commentary is left untranslated unless it is a proper name, serves a specific 
technical purpose in the text—in which case an explanatory note is provided—or 
is glossed by the commentator as a synonym. 

Every act of translation is also an act of interpretation. I do not assume the 
meanings of the text advanced by adepts, whether they be in English or an Indian 
language. Rather, I study them critically in an effort to establish their sense as it 
might be best expressed in English. 

7. Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 13. 

8. The two adepts with whom I have worked most closely are Dr. G. 
Sundaramoorthy, Professor of Sanskrit at Madurai-Kamaraja University, Madurai, 
and Dr. S. Venkataraghavan, formally of Madras and now residing in Bombay. Dr. 
Sundaramoorthy and I produced the translation in a line by line study of the text 
while Dr. Raghavan offered particular comments on certain grammatical and 
interpretive issues. For the version of the text included here in Part Two I am 
indebted to Dr. Gary Tubb for his helpful corrections and insights. 

9. See Graham, Oral Aspects, p. 41. 

10. Also considered are the actual uses of the text as a part of the larger 
interpretive framework of Bhaskararaya’s Srividya in order to understand its 
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contents as practical forms of spiritual discipline (sadhana). This approach is at 
times our only recourse to any understanding of the text at all. 

11. Jonathan Z. Smith, Imagining Religion: From Babylon to Jonestown (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1982), p. 43. 


Chapter Three 


1. Bhaskararaya’s commentary on the Tripura Upanisad is certainly not his 
most important or comprehensive work, nor is the Upanisad a significant scriptural 
resource of the Srividya school in the historical sense. This point is a matter of 
controversy within the living Srividya traditions in South India. 

One could hardly dispute the contention that a more thorough and comprehensive 
study of Bhaskararaya’s works are necessary to provide a complete view of his theology. 
Such a study—a future project—would undoubtedly include an in-depth review of 
Bhaskararaya’s three major efforts: his long and detailed commentary on the 
Vamakesvara Tantra entitled Setubandha, his extensive commentary on the thousand 
names of the goddess Lalita, i.e., Lalitasahasranama, enutled Saubhagyabhaskara, and 
his short but influential treatise on mantra entitled Vartvasyarahasya. For details on 
editions and manuscripts of these works consult the bibliography. The same restricted 
audience is xot supposed for his non-Tantric works. Thus, Bhaskararaya maintains the 
“double norm” in his written persona as well. 

2. See Tirumantiram, 1282, the first verse of the twelfth chapter entitled 
Puvanapati cakkaram, which is an explicit reference to the kadimata version of the 
srividya, in Thiru Manthiram of Tirumilanayanar, vol. 1. (in Tamil), ed. Thiru P. 
Ramanatha Pillai (Tirunelveli, Tamil Nadu, India: The South Indian Saiva 
Siddhanta Works Publishing Society, 1957), 2d rev. ed. There are no page 
numbers in this book, see v. 1282 as cited above. See Brooks, “Srividya School,” 
pp. 89-92 for details. On Tirumilar’s life and works, see K. V. Zvelebil, Tamil 
Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrossowitz, 1974). (A History of Indian Literature, 
vol. 10, fasc. 1, ed. Jan Gonda); also K. V. Zvelebil, Tamil Literature (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1975). (Handbuch der Orientalistik, II-2-I.) 

3. When Srividya sources do emerge in written forms, they present fully 
mature theologies, ritual prescriptions, and interpretations. It seems improbable, if 
not utterly impossible, for these sources to arise without oral precedent. Given the 
dual roles of secrecy (rahasya) and oral transmission within Tantrism, oral versions 
of textual materials very likely set the standards for the emerging literary traditions. 
The question remains, however, given their views on the nature of the teaching and 
its transmission, why Tantrics wrote at all. This question will be explored in the 
Conclusion. See HTSL for a review of the historical origins of Tantric and Sakta 
literature. 

4. HT, pp. 6—7. He also says here, “The essential role of Saktism in the 
Tantric tradition is emphasized by various authors. Tantrism and the Sakti cult are 
even identified outright. But it seems best to consider, with Payne (Saktas, p72); 
Saktism and Tantrism as ‘two intersecting but not coinciding circles” On account 
of its ‘inclusive’ nature, Tantrism is much more diffused” 

5. Cf. HTSL, pp. Lff. The definition developed here draws freely from both 
Goudriaan (HT, HTSL) and Padoux I and II. 
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6. The term anubhava, which literally means “to undergo.” is also used to 
distinguish the purely intellectual understanding of the tradition from one’s own 
experiences of ultimate truth. 

7. This view also widely held outside Tantric circles, especially within 
Vedanta schools. See P. N. Srinivasachari, Bhedabheda or the Philosophy between 
Samkara and Ramanya (Madras 1939); and also, by the same author, The 
Philosophy of Bhedabheda (Adyar, Madras: Adyar Library and Research Centre, 
1950); and Daniel H. H. Ingalls, “Bhaskara the Vedantin” Philosophy East and 
West 17 (1967): 61—88. For a more complete listing of secondary sources on 
Bhaskara the Vedantin and on the Bhedabheda school of Hindu philosophy, see 
Potter, Bibliggraphy, pp. 181—82 and pp. 757-58. 

8. Sankara argues that knowledge alone effects liberation, since any type of 
action, based as it is on a dualistic mode of behavior, can only bring about imperm- 
anent results. 

9. See Sitarama Shastri Kawla and Other Upanisads p. 2. 

10. Tantraloka, 4.77. yatah sastrakramattayjnaguruptajnanusilanat! atmapra- 
tyayitam jnanam purnatrad bhairavayat!/See The Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta with 
the Commentary of Jayaratha, ed. N. R. C. Dwivedi and N. Rastogi, reprint of the 
original Kashmiri Series of Texts and Studies edition by M. K. Shastri (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1987). 

11. The debate continues in contemporary Srividya circles. Most Tantric 
writers in the sanskritic traditions, while acknowledging the necessity of personal 
experience and the fact that intellectual learning is neither necessary nor sufficient 
for liberation, nevertheless obviously support advanced forms of theological 
education. See Bhaskararaya’s remarks on YH, 1.3f. 

12. Cf. The Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta, vol. 1, p. 14. 

13. In this respect we observe another stark contrast with Sankara’s kevelad- 
vaita. In contrast to Sankara’s rejection of action of any sort as an efficacious 
element for obtaining knowledge (j#ana), the Tantric admits that action (karma) 
remains an essential part of the path. One can even argue that Tantrics, such as 
Bhaskararaya, do not maintain knowledge as wholly separate from action, as 
Sankara would have it, but rather consider knowledge a species of action and vice 
versa. 

For another discussion of antaryaga and its ritual prescriptions, see HT, 
pp. 127f. 

14. The same can be done for the other religious traditions which are Tantric. 
The Tantric taxa of each religion may differ, but the method per se does not 
necessarily eliminate the generic category. We can still come to an understanding 
of the class of Tantric phenomena by generating a polythetic class of common 
features drawn from the more specific features evident in each particular case. This 
more general task I leave aside here. My point is that the method proposed is 
exacting whether it is used to define Tantrism in one religion or across religions. 
The result is not that there are only distinctive forms of Tantrism and thus many 
Tantrisms, but that there are more and more exacting taxa which can be employed 
in a polythetic model which will take us from the particular to the general. It is no 
different a task than creating a method which permits us to distinguish apples of 
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different types and also allows us to see that apples can be distinguished within a 
larger class such as that of fruits. As we move to greater levels of generalization we 
naturally sacrifice degrees of precision that are part of the task of descriptive 
classification. We do not, however, necessarily sacrifice precision in methodology. 
15. Smith, Imagining Religion, pp. 1-8. The citation is on p. 4. In an earlier 
article, Rodney Needham works out the use of polythetic classification for analyses 
of kinship. See his “Polythetic Classification: Convergence and Consequences,” 
Man 10 (1975): 349-69. 
16. In contemporary South India, for example, “tantric” is practically a dirty 
word in Tamil. Few self-respecting, brahmans (or brahmanically influenced 
people) would care to be called Tantrics. 
Put differently, it is perhaps more appropriate to use “Tantric” as an adjective 
describing individuals or groups displaying a synthesis of generic characteristics, 
than to treat it as a noun suggesting a single or fixed set of organizational 


principles. 
17. Not all Srividya adepts, for example, utilize the sricakra in their worship. 
L3snH Te pps 7f 


19. For an excellent discussion of the use and meaning of upside-down 
language in Kabir’s work, see The Bijak of Kabir, trans. Linda Hess and Shukdev 
Singh, essays and notes by Linda Hess (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, reprint edition, 
1986), Appendix A, pp. 135-61. 

20. See HT, Chapter 6, for an extensive discussion of the yogic elements of 
Tantric sadhana. 

21. The Srividya school’s ritual handbooks ( paddhati) locate the three “extra” 
centers as below the physical body (called akulasahasradhara), that is, below the 
muladhara cakra, above the physical body (called kulasahasradhara), that is, above 
the thousand-petalled lotus, and behind the tongue between the visuddhi and ajna 
cakras. 

22. Fora more detailed discussion of kundalini yoga and the correspondences 
between macro- and micro-cosmic elements in the system, see HT, pp. 57ff. 

23. Cf. Bhaskararaya’s Prakasa on VVR, 1.42—43ab; also, YH, 3.176, 
pp. 312ff. The system elaborated in the VVR Prakasa is extremely complicated due 
to the different methods of describing and classifying these nine extra centers. 
Basically they are called séinyas, avasthas, and visuvas. According to YH 3.176, the 
Stuinyas are six, the avasthas are five, and the visuvas are seven. Bhaskararaya tries to 
reconcile his own views with this system but essentially reinterprets the matter to 
suit his own understanding. Beginning just above the sahasradalapadma, he 
describes nine centers and the method by which one meditates on their respective 
forms. The nine are called in ascending order: bindu, ardhacandra, rodhini, nada, 
nadanta, Sakti, ryapika, samana, unmani, and mahabindu, which, like the thousand- 
petalled center, is not counted. 

24. For amore detailed discussion of kundalini and other forms of yoga, see 
Eliade Yoga, and HT, pp. 163-80. 

25. Cf. Dyczkowski, Doctrine of Vibration, pp. 127-28 and p. 167; also, HT, 
p. 62f. 
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26. The ten principal mudras important in Srividya are identified in the 
worship of the sricakra with the yoginis placed on the innermost of the three lines 
of the bhigrha (i.c., the innermost of the three square lines that surround the 
sricakra). The Dave edition of the PKS includes photographs of the ten mudras. For 
a description of their function and place in Srividya worship, see Brooks, “Srividya 
School,” pp. 320-22. 

27. See Gonda’s “The Indian Mantra,” for a more complete discussion of 
mantra theory and practice. Also Harvey Alper, ed., Mantra (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1988). 

28. Cf, Sricakrércanadipika (Srividyasaparyapaddatih) with Shadamnayam 
(Madras: Sti Chidananda Mandali, 1984), p. 3. The mantra to which I refer is the 
gurupaduka, which reads: aum aim hrim srim aim klim sauh hamsah sivah soham 
hskhphrem hasaksamalavarayim brsauh sahaksamalavarayim shauh hamsah sivah 
soham svaripanirupanahetave srigurave namah amukanandanatha sripadukam 
pujayami namah. 

29. Cf. S.K. Ramachandra Rao, The Tantra of the Sricakra (Bangalore: 


30. Stella Kramrisch, The Hindu Temple (Calcutta, 1946; reprinted in two 
volumes, Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981). See vol. 1, p. 11, of the reprint 
edition. 

31. Artharatnavali on NSA, 1.43. 

32. A guru, however, need not be physically present for an adept to claim a 
proper initiation. Initiation also can occur in dreams, visions, or in other extra- 
ordinary contexts. 

33. Cf. HT, p. 54—55. The image is also mentioned by Bhaskararaya. See 
TUbhasya, v. 14. 

34. Cf. Bhaskararaya’s remarks on VVR, 69, and Amrtananda on YH, 1.6 
and 2.19 (as cited in HT, p. 55). 

35. For further discussion, see HT; pp. 51—53. 

36. For a discussion of the distinction between “worldly pleasure” and 
“spiritual bliss” see Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, pp. 147-48. Dycz- 
kowski cites Abhinavagupta, who writes in Vijnanabhairava, v. 74: “Once one has 
overcome distraction, the pleasure one enjoys through the sentiments of love, etc., 
expressed in poetry or drama, for example, differs from the pleasure derived from 
the sense objects. This is because [one gains access to it] by the removal of such 
obstacles as the anticipation of personal gain” (pp. 147—48). 

37. See Sitarama Shastri edition, Kaula and Other Upanisads, p. 3. 

38. Wendy Doniger O'Flaherty, Asceticism and Eroticism in the Mythology of 
Siva (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973). 

39. The idea of initiation based on criteria other than caste or gender is not, 
as it is often thought, strictly a non-Vaidika Tantric notion. One need only recall 
that the Upanisadic sage Yajfiavalkya offers his special instruction to his wife, 
Maitreyi, because she is best qualified to understand it. (See Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad, 2.5) This example within the Vaidika tradition offers a clear instance in 
which the norm is transcended. We should also note that in both Tantric and 
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Upanisadic cases, the criteria for qualification are established for esoteric, “private” 
knowledge. 

40. See HT, pp. 71f, and PKS. 

41. This view contrasts Bharati’s opinion, which is not incorrect but 
overstated. See Agehananda Bharati, The Tantric Tradition (New York: Samuel 
Weiser; revised american reprint edition, 1975), p. 233; originally published 
London: Rider, 1965. 

42. Cf. Padoux, Parole, pp. 44f.; and HT, pp. 7ff. 

43. HTSL, p. 8. 

44. Cf. HT, pp. 56f. As Goudriaan points out, the three goddess’s aspects, 
aghora, ghora, and ghoratara are usually aligned with other triadic forms, including 
the consorts of the trimarti (Brahma, Visnu, and Siva) Vama, Jyestha, and Raudri, 
who are associated with the sabda or sound emanation aspects of Brahman. These 
alignments are paralleled also by the three fundamental powers (saktt) Desire 
(iccha), Action (kriya), and Knowledge (jiana). These basic divisions and 
attributes are expanded into sets of four and five in some sources, and in Srividya 
to sets of fifteen and sixteen. 

45. TUbhasya, v. 6. 

46. Cf. HTSL, pp. 16ff. 

47. See Bhaskararaya’s discussion of the first verse of the NSA in which he 
identifies the fifty-one Ganesas. NSA, pp. 7f. See Courtright (bibliography) for the 
most extensive discussion of GaneSa to date. 

48. Cf. HT, pp. 43f. 

49. For example, the complicated division in the Saktisamgama Tantra 
proposing the worship of Kali, Tara, and Tripura in the Gauda, Kasmira, and 
Kerala traditions is unattested. See HT, p. 43. 

50. Cf. Pandey, Abhinavagupta, Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, and 
Rastogi, Krama Tantricism, for a more thorough discussion of the Trika and 
Krama schools. See also Sanderson’s articles in the Encyclopedia of Religion. 

51. Sakta Tantrics are exemplary of Tantrism in general by their commitment 
to its synthetic structure, elaboration, and patterns of belief and practice. While all 
Tantric sects, for example, employ bipolar and sexual symbolism to embody ritually 
the Upanisadic notions of Atman and Brahman, only Saktas take the metaphysical 
position to the conclusion of absolute nondualism. Saiva Agamas and Vaisnava 
Pancaratra traditions remain committed to varying degrees of theological dualism 
in which the individual's relationship to the divine is subordinate even at the final 
level of spiritual realization. Hence, divine grace and supernatural intervention 
play a more prominent role in defining the liberative process for non-Sakta- 
oriented Tantrics. Agamic-oriented Saivas and Vaisnava Pafcaratrins place less 
stress than Saktas on private, individual efforts in meditation and ritual enactment. 
It can also be argued that only Saktas systematize their esoteric theology by making 
ritual enactment the key to liberation. Others, in comparison, reflect this process 
only partially. 

Cf. Goudriaan, who makes a similar statement in HT. SL, pp. 8f. While this point 
is worth further reflection, it seems tangential to the thrust of this argument. Saktas 
emphasize all three elements of soteriology (i.¢., self-effort, divine grace or 
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intervention, and the manipulative, quasi-independent power of mantras and 
Sp and yet place a greater stress on the individual's role in affecting the final 
goal. 

52. This statement is based on the experience of my fieldwork. While the vast 
majority of my efforts were directed towards South Indian forms of practice, my 
correspondence and contacts touched down in virtually every region. This began 
as an effort to find South Indian adherents in areas other than the south but quickly 
led to further contact with adepts neither of South Indian origin nor claiming any 
direct connection with the south Indian regional tradition. 

Saktas committed to the goddess in beneficent (saumya) forms other than 
Srividya’s Lalita Tripurasundari display, in comparison, less developed forms of 
Tantric spiritual discipline (sadhana) especially with regard to the worship of the 
basic Tantric triad integrating an anthropomorphic image, mantra, and yantra. An 
example of this is the goddess Tara, who in Hindu Tantric works has a mantra and 
yantra but no systematic forms of pija practiced widely. I am not referring to a 
relative popularity in regard to the worship of other goddesses but rather a 
historical pattern in which other beneficent deities have not enjoyed the same 
degree of attention as Lalita with regard to these esoteric images and practices. 
Goudriaan also maintains the same opinion. See HTSL, Chapter 1. 

Only the worship of the terrifying Kali aspect set forth in the K4likula Tantras 
(and in its Bengali forms especially) reaches comparable levels of systematization. 
Even in this case, however, the effort to link theoretical and speculative symbolism 
with ritual practice appears to have been less clearly developed than in Srividya 
sources. See HTSL, pp. 75f. and also K. R. Kooj, Worship of the Goddess According 
to the Kalikapurana. Part I: A Translation with an Introduction and Notes of Chapters 
54—69 (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972). 

53. A study of the sect in its living forms has already been undertaken as part 
of my earlier doctoral research. These materials will soon be made available as a 
study of the living Srividya cult in South India. A regional focus on Srividya’s 
living traditions also provides an opportunity to dispel certain superficial general- 
izations about Tantrism which have unfortunately evolved into cherished dogmas. 
Or the notion, not uncommon in contemporary India, that all Tantrics are given 
to radical forms of behavior. See HTSL, p. 3 and notes, for further references. 

An emphasis on oral and regional factors gives shape to what are otherwise 
purely abstract textual formulations. One example is the often repeated notion that 
caste and gender are not significant factors in determining spiritual qualification 
(adhikara). These are, in fact, essential features of any Tantric evaluation for 
discipleship. With the living oral tradition and actual cases in mind it is possible to 
observe how Srividya interprets these issues in text, history, and practice. 

Regional distinctions made in textual sources do not account for the significant 
variations in the practices and customs (desacara) that color traditional lore and 
determine actual forms of ritual and faith. South Indian Srividya adepts, for 
example, differ from their northern counterparts in the ways in which they prepare 
themselves physically for ritual worship (paja). 

The south Indian setting also affords the opportunity to examine Srividya 
tradition as a private Tantric tradition as well as in more public dimensions. For 
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example, Srividya has acquired a unique place in southern Saiva temples and in the 
traditions of the mathas of the Sankara tradition in Kaficipuram and Srngeri; it is 
one of the few Tantric sects whose distinctive features are directly observable 
outside the domains of private, initiated Tantric practice. In the Kamaksi temple at 
Kaficipuram, for example, the sricakra, an object of worship specific to Srividya, is 
worshiped in public contexts regardless of the initiated status of the devotee. In 
another case, a major literary work of Srividya, the Saundaryalahari attributed to 
Sankaracarya, has gained enormous popularity among southern Srividya adepts 
who instruct noninitiates into its specific ritual uses (prayogas). 

Srividya is not only important as a historical sect of Sakta Tantrism but in recent 
times has left a significant mark on the larger fabric of Hindu Indian life. Its basic 
triad of theological and ritual forms has become part of the mainstreams of Hindu 
faith; its adepts have brought ordinarily restricted, initiated beliefs and practices 
into popular religious settings. 

54. See TUbhasya, introduction to v. 1. 

55. There is no reason to believe, however, that the text ever existed in any 
form significantly different than those presently available in print or in manuscript. 
While it may make more logical sense to reorder certain verses—for example, to 
place verse 7 with verses 1] and 12 for reasons of continuity of subject and 
theme—there is no historical justification for doing this. 

56. Sloka meter, also called anustubh, occurs in several varieties but here it 
refers to the type which contains eight syllables in a quarter, thus sixteen to a line 
and thirty-two to a verse. The fifth syllable of each quarter is short, the sixth long, 
and the seventh either short or long. For a discussion of Sanskrit prosody, see V. S. 
Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, reprinted from the revised and enlarged 
edition (Poona 1957; Kyoto: Rinsen Book Company, 1978), Appendix A, pp. 1—12. 
For the discussion of sloka meter, see p. 3. 

57. On the symbolism of 16 see Jan Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian 
Religion (The Hague: Mouton, 1965). 

58. The issue most frequently raised among contemporary Srividya adepts in 
South India is why Bhaskararaya choose Tripura Upanisad over the Tripuratapini 
Upanisad, especially since the latter contains similar material in greater detail. Since 
he mentions Tripuratapini in his Tripura commentary, the situation is especially 
puzzling. 

59. TUbhasya, v. 16. 

60. TUbhasya, introduction to v. 1. 

61. Fora discussion of Sakti pithas or pilgrimage sites in which the goddess 
in a particular name and form is manifested, see D. C. Sircar, The Sakta Pithas, 2d 
ed. (Calcutta: University Press, 1973; reprint edition, New Delhi: Motilal Banar- 
sidass, 1981). 

62. The verse would seem more appropriately placed after verse 12, which 
lists the five “prohibited substances” or makdras as those that are suitable ritual 
offerings. 

63. Fora thorough discussion of the relationship between the erotic and the 


ascetic in the mythology of Siva, see Wendy D. O'Flaherty, Asceticism and 
Eroticism. 
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64. Bhaskararaya on VVR, 1.7, and in his Setubandha identifies Rg Veda, 
5.47.4 (catvara im bibhrati ksemayantah), as an esoteric revelation of the Srividya. 
The verse which literally means “the four [priests], desiring benefit for themselves, 
worship [this god],” is interpreted by Bhaskararaya as saying “that which contains 
the four ims [i.e., the four long 7 vowels contained in the kadi form of the 
fifteen-syllable srividya mantra] confers benefit.” This reference also seems to assert 
indirectly the originality of the kadi form of the paricadasaksari since no other 
fifteen-syllable configuration (including the hadi version) contains four long 7 
vowels. See also Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 224, and K. R. Venkataraman’s 
remarks in “Sakti Cult in South India” in The Cultural History of India, vol. 4, 
edited by the Ramakrishna Institute (Ramakrishna Mission: Calcutta, reprint 
edition 1983, pp. 252—59). 

65. For further information on Rameégvara Suri, see PKS, introduction; 
Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 156f.; and HTSL, pp. 151f. 

66. Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 250. 

67. See Ramesvara’s remarks on PKS, 1.20, p. 35, as cited above. 

68. TUbhasya, v. 7.~ 

69. RameSvara makes this point perfectly clear. See his remarks on PKS, 


70. TUbhasya, v. 8. 
' 71. Ibid., introduction to v. 1. 


72. Ibid., v. 8. 
73. Ibid., v. 1. 
74. Ibid., v. 13. 
75. Ibid., v. 1. 


76. The discussion of the qualities of the guru is taken up in PKS; see the 
diksavidhi section and Ramesvara Suri’s remarks. 

77. RameSsvara, rather interestingly, does not go along with this. He says 
clearly that a disciple should not obey a guru’s commands that violate Dharma. See 
Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 250 and n. 100. 

78. Cf. TUbhasya, v. 1, and the introduction to VVR. 

79. TUbhdasya, v. 1. He cites here Bhagavadgita, 3.20 and 3.26. 

80. TUbhasya, v. 15. 

81. Ibid., v. 13. 

82. Ibid., v. 14. 

S32: Ibida ved: 

84. This point is similarly made by the Bhedabhedavadins such as Bhaskara 
the Vedantin. See Ingalls, “Brahman Tradition”; also Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of 
Vibration, pp. 24-25, p. 37—46, and p. 232 n. 96; and HT, p. 49. 

85. Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, p. 41, appropriately cites Abhinav- 
agupta, who writes, “if daily life which is useful for everybody, everywhere and at all 
times were not real then we know of nothing else which is real.” See p. 235 n. 45; 
Abhinava’s remarks, Dyczkowski notes, are from his Isvara Pratyablyna, v. 2, p. 59. 

86. Cf. Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, p. 41. 

87. The position of Sankara in Srividya tradition is clear to adepts but not 
grounded in history. As far as the majority of historical writers and contemporary 
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adepts are concerned, Sankara was a Srividya adept best known for his lovely 
Saundaryalahari and a commentary on the Three H: undred Names of Lalita (Lalita- 
trisati). It is doubtful, if not impossible, that the Sankara who authored the 
Brahmasttrabhasya and other works of advaitavedanta is also the author of these 
Sakta Tantric works. It is more likely that a later follower of Sankara from one of 
the established schools (matha) composed these works and attributed them to his 
spiritual master. For a more complete discussion of Sankara’s role in Srividya, see 
Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 130ff; on Sankara’s works, see Hacker. 

88. VVR, p.4—5. ‘tasyim parinatayam tu na kascit para isyate? itt vama- 
hesvaratantrat, vacdrambhanam vikaral’ ityadisrutinam tatraiva svarasyaccal Sakti- 
saktimatornpadanopadeyayoratyantamabhedah, na puraupanisadadivadbhedabhedaul 
ata eva sarvam khalvidam brahma iti simanadlikaranyamabhede, na punarbadh- 
ayam!/ 

89. Tantrism, however, has too often been viewed as centered solely on erotic 
symbolism and practice. This bias overlooks not only the vast array of concepts, 
symbols, and practices that are not explicitly erotic, but fails to consider seriously 
the role of eroticism in different sectarian Tantric traditions. While bipolar 
symbolism involving sexual imagery pervades Tantric traditions, it is not necessar- 
ily interpreted to be erotic in every case. Within the Srividya school, for example, 
the erotic relationship between the beneficent goddess Lalitatripurasundari and her 
consort Siva is clearly of secondary concern to adepts intellectually preoccupied 
with the Godhead’s initial cosmogonic transformation from unity to bipolar 
complements. Further, Srividya’s puritanical biases deemphasize the erotic in favor 
of a more conservative standard of social morality. 

90. VVR, p. 5. sarvapramanamurdhanyaya srutya tadanusaritantraiscadvaite 
kathite, tadviruddhatvena bhasamanah karyakaranayorbhedamsa eva kalpita astam na 
punah sarvo’pi prapancah/ 

91. TUbhasya, v. 9. 

92. Ibid.jvo15: 

93. Nataraja of the Guru Mandali, Madurai, 1984. See Brooks, “Srividya 
School.” 

94. TUbhasya, v. 15. 

95. Cf. Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, pp. 147—48. 

96. In the Srividya school, for example, the ten siddhis, beginning with the 
power to make oneself minute (anima), are considered the first level of spiritual 
accomplishment and are therefore placed at the outermost points on the sricakra. 
As the adept ritually moves closer to the center of the sricakra, there is a gradual 
ascent to more spiritual aims and less emphasis on material or worldly forms of 
accomplishment. 

97. Cf. PKS 1, and HT, pp. 77f. 

980, ChE ppe2hf 

99. On the question of conflict or complements of Dharma and moksa, see 
D. H. H. Ingalls, and J. A. B. van Buitenen, “Dharma and moksa,” Philosophy East 
and West 7 (1957): 1-10. 

100. While many contemporary and historical proponents, including 
Bhaskararaya, cite Sankara as an authority within Srividya and implicitly condone 
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his ascetical life-style, they also clearly reject (though they rarely point this out) 
many of his views. The ambiguity of the situation leaves the interpreter without 
absolute certainty regarding Tantrics’ positions. While it is often unclear if Tantrics 
condone the ascetical life-style, it is certain that they do not, by and large, consider 
it in any way necessary for Tantric sadhana. 

101. Cf. Malcolm David Eckel, Jrianagarbha’s Commentary on the Distinction 
between the Two Truths (Albany: SUNY Press, 1987); ps7. 

102. TUbhasya, v. 1. 

103. Ibid., v. 14. 

104. Cf. Dyczkowski, pp. 43-45. 

105. TUbhdasya, v. 9; see also n. 149 of the translation. 

106. Ibid.; also n. 150 of the translation. 

107. Ibid., v. 14. 

108. See Saubhagyabhaskara on the Lalitasahasranama, commentary on name 
no. 84, Sastry, p. 84. 

109. TUbhasya, v. 2. 

110. Brooks, “Srividya School,” p. 193. 

lll. TU, v.13. Synyeva sitaya visvacarsamh pasena pratibandhnatyabhikan! 
isubhih pancabhirdhanusa ca vidhyatyadisaktiraruna visvajanyél/ 

112. Cf. Mantravidinam (in Sanskrit and Tamil), ed. “Anna” (Madras: 
Ramakrishna Mission, 1981), p. 31. arunam karunatarangitaksim dhrtapasan- 
kusapuspabanacapam| anmadiblnravntam mayukhatrahamityeva vibhavaye bhavanim/ 

113. TUbhasya, v. 13. 

114. Ibid., v. 6. 

115. Especially when contrasted with the more ideological and sectarian forms 
of Vaisnavism in which the image of Visnu not only encompasses all others but 
effectively eliminates them. 

116. Ibid., v. 10. 

117, Ibid.; v.-1. 

118. Cf. Sastrys translation of Bhaskararaya’s commentary on _ the 
Lalitasahasranama. Because this text clearly has a devotional use as well as being a 
source of theological speculation and practice, he makes a point of introducing the 
devotional elements into his commentary. 

119. See the translation of TUbhasya; Bhaskararaya calls Siva “Madana” in 
remarks on verse 6, “KameSvara” on verse 14, “Sambhu” on verse 1. 

120. Ibid., v. 14. 

121. Ibid. 

122% Srividya adepts in South India, for example, have sadhanas designed for 
a number of Skanda mantras. Often the figure involved is Subrahmanya, who is 
sometimes worshiped by his familiar Tamil name, Murugan. 

123. Cf. Charlotte Vaudeville, Kabir, vol. 1 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1974); also The Sant Tradition in India, ed. Karine Schomer and W. H. McLeod 
(Berkeley: Berkeley Religious Studies Series, 1983); Speaking of Siva, trans. A. K. 
Ramanujan (Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1973); also Zvelebil, Tamil Literature. 

124. TUbhasya, v. 1. 

125 ne lbid va7- 
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126. Elsewhere in the commentary he reiterates the idea that worldly and 
soteriological goals should be coextensive and that worldly empowerments are 
adventitious by-products that follow from more lofty spiritual aspirations. 

127. This is the primary subject of his discussion in the second chapter of the 
Setubandha on Vamakesvaratantra. 

128. Cf. Saundaryalahari, vy. \9cdefgh without the first word of cd, har- 
ardham, in Saundaryalahari of Sri Sankaracarya with the commentary of Laksmidhara, 
Bhavanopanisat with the commentary of Bhaskararaya and Devi Panicastavi, critically 
edited by Vidvan N. S. Venkatanathacharya (Mysore: Oriental Research Institute, 
4th rev. ed., 1969), p. 58. mukham bindum krtva kucayugamadhastasya tadadho, 
(harardham) dhyayedyo haramahisi te manmathakalam// 

129. HTSL, p. 58. 

130. Brooks, “Srividya School, p. 269; YH, 1.9cd—10ab. yada sa parama 
Saktih svechaya visvarupinil sphurattamatmanah pasyettada cakrasya sambhavah|/ 

131. In contrast to the so-called Samaya version of the sicakra in which the 
figure is inverted such that the five major triangles face up and the bindu is placed 
in the space above the innermost triangle. 

132. A verse often quoted by Srividya adepts states: “By the four cakras of Siva 
and by the five cakras of Sakti, the sricakra is established by nine cakras which are 
the body of Siva and Sakti” caturbhih Sivacakrais ca sakticakraisca pancabhih] 
navacakrais ca samsiddham sricakram sivayor vapuh// Cf. Luptagamasamgraha, ed. 
Badrinatha Sukla and Gopinath Kaviraja (Varanasi, 1970), p. 40. 

133. Inthis case the Sakti cakras consist of the outer fourteen triangles, the two 
sets of ten triangles, the eight triangles, and the innermost triangle or trikona. The 
Siva cakras consist of the outer gateways, the two sets of lotus petals, and the bindu 
or drop at the center of the sricakra. The most elaborate discussion of the sricakra 
and its specific symbolism and modes of worship is Madhu Khanna, “The Concept 
and Liturgy of the Sricakra Based on Sivananda’s Trilogy” Ph.D. dissertation, 
Wolfson College, Oxford University, 1986. 

134. Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 311f. The oral tradition discusses the differ- 
ence in terms of three traditions or sampradayas within Srividya. According to the 
so-called Daksinamurti sampradaya, the three circles are completely absent from the 
figure; in the Anandabhairava sampradaya the three circles are included but no pija is 
performed to them (this being the dominant view); while in the Hayagriva sampradaya 
there are both deities (yogis, in this case) and a prescribed ritual. Cf., Srividyarotna- 
kira with shrisaparyamantra-bhisyawanchhankalpatalaksharchana and allied subjects, 
by Swami-Shirhariharanandasaraswat (Shrikarapatraswami) Maharaj, ed. Shrisitaramaka- 
Viraj “Srividyabhaskar” (Dattareyanandanatah) (Calcutta: Bhaktisudha Sahitya Parishad, c. 
1958 [?]), p. 338. (This text is not to be confused with the Saubbagyaratnakara of 
Vidyananda. ) ’ 

135. This is a common feature of all Srividya paddhatis, cf., Sricakrarcanadipika 
cited above or Anna’s Srividya paddhati mentioned in the bibliography. 

136. TUbhasya, v. 1. 

137. Ibid. 

138. It is worth observing here that the human body is called in the Srividya ritual 
handbooks the “house of nine gates” (navagrhya) because it has nine “openings.” 
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139. For a brief list of sources on yoga traditions, see the Bibliography. 

140. TUbhasya, v. 2. 

141.” Thid, 

142. Sitarama Shastri, Kaula and Other Upanisads, p. 15. eka sa asitprathama sa 
navasidadonavimsadasonatrimsat! catvarimsadatha tisrah samidha usativiva mataro 
ma visantu// 

143. TUbhisya, v. 2. 

144. Ibid., v. 15. Bhaskararaya quotes Kularnava Tantra, 5.80, here. 

145. It is important to keep in mind, however, that Bhaskararaya does not 
interpret the right/left distinction as other Tantrics do. 

146. TUbhasya, v. 12, “Therefore if the primary substance of the makara is not 
available a substitute ( pratinidhi) may be used according to the maxim, ‘In the event 
that [all] the five makaras are not available the daily worship should be performed. 
Even though this is established in the [Parasurama] Kalpastitra, what has been 
suggested is that when the preceding element is unavailable the succeeding ones, 
even if they are primary [and not substitutions], should not be used.” 

147. Ibid., v. 15. 

148. Ibid. 

149. Cf. PKS, 10.10, p. 257. 

150. See his commentary on PKS, 2.2. 

151. “Nataraja,’ recorded in Madurai, 1984. 

152. See HT, pp. 145ff., for a further discussion. 

153. See TUbhasya, v. 11, especially where he says, “the fruit of the meditation 
prescribed having a particular result is achieved even apart from (baszr) the external 
sacrifice (bahiryaga); [this is the case because the result] is not connected as an 
[inseparable] part of the external sacrifice . . . so . . . it does not depend upon the 
form of any other ritual (&rzya).” Once again he compares Tantric ritual, in this case 
the practice of kamakala meditation, with Vedic ritual and proscriptions. 

154." Tbid., v. 1. 

155. Bhaskararaya gives an elaborate exposition demonstrating how one 
arrives at the forty-eight letters of Sanskrit. See especially n. 41 of the translation. 

156.  Ibid., v. 2. 

157. See ibid., vs. 8-9. 

158. See ibid., v. 8t; for Bhaskararaya’s detailed exposition of the srividya, see 
the Varivasyérahasya and Brooks, “Srividya School,” 1987. 

159. Mentioned only briefly in TUbhdsya in remarks on verse 8. Bhaskararaya 
takes up the subject in more detail elsewhere; cf. his remarks in the 
Saubhagyabhaskara and Varivasyarahasya. 

160. On the twelve forms of the srividyd, see the translation of the Tripura- 
tapini Upanisad in Sakta Upanisads. 

161. While some historical Srividya adepts—including the well-known Punyananda, 
author of the K @makalavilasa, and his disciple Amrtananda—maintain the hadi (“beginning 
with ha”) upasana, there is no textual evidence to support the idea that the Lopamudra 
mantra tradition has developed a corresponding ritual tradition involving the Sricakra. 

162. TUbhasya, v. 8. He says, “Of these two [vidyas] because the kadividya’s 
priority (adhikya) is suggested it has been described first [in the Upanisad].” He 
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says this view is supported by the Brabmapurana, which he quotes as saying, “Just 
as the Kadi [tradition (mata) texts] are supreme [among the Tantric texts] so the 
srividya is sapreme and likewise the kadt [mantra] is supreme.” : 
163. TUbhasya, v.16. The kadi srividya mantra is technically encoded in verse 8. 

The correspondence of the terms given in the verse is as follows: 

First Kita (vagbhavakita) 

desire (kama) = ka 

womb (yoni) = e 

lotus (kamala) = 7 

wielder of the thunderbolt (vajrapam) = la 

cave (guha) = hrim 

Second Kita (kamarajakuta) 

ha = ha 

sa = sa 

wind (matrisva) = ka 

cloud (abhra) = ha 

Indra = la 

cave = hrim 

Third Kita (saktikita) 


Sa = Sa 
ka = ka 
la = la 
Maya = hrim 


Thus, the kadi srividya in the fifteen-syllable ( paricadasaksari) form is: 


ka ei la brim 
ha sa ka ha la brim 
sa ka la brim 


The Lopamudra or hadi version of the mantra is described in verse 9 only by making 
substitutions in the kadi mantra—further suggesting that the Kamaraja kadi Sri- 
vidya is perhaps the older and more established version of the mantra. The sub- 
stitution that is offered by the Upanisad, according to Bhaskararaya, puts the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth syllables of the kadi srividya, ha, sa, and ka, in place of the first 
three syllables, ka, e¢, and 7. The hadi version then is: 


ha sa ka la brim 
ha sa ka ha la brim 
sa ka la brim 


164. This system Khanna has outlined in exquisite detail. See Khanna, “The 
Concept of the Sricakra.” 


165. Cf. Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 236-46. 

166. The so-called laghusodasi, which often precedes initiation into the 
mahasodast among contemporary adepts, is formed by adding the bija syllable srim 
to the fifteen-syllable kadi srividya. Thus laghusodast is: 
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(1) ka et la brim 

(2) ha sa ka ha la hrim 
(3) sa ka la brim 

(4) srim 


The mahasodasi, however, is not sixteen syllables at all but rather two sets of bias 
added at the beginning and the end of the kadi srividya. Mahasodasi, instead of 
having three kétas, is structured into six units: 


(1) aum srim hrim klim aim sauh 
(2) aum hrim srim 

(3) ka et la brim 

(4) ha sa ka ha la brim 

(5) sa ka la brim 

(6) sauh aim klim hrim srim 


For a detailed discussion of the variations and interpretations of these mantras, see 
Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 201-58. 

167. With respect to the sricakra there was little debate until Laksmidhara 
introduced his own version, the so-called Samayacara sricakra. Not only does 
Laksmidhara’s version of the sricakra present ritual complications he does not 
explain, it never seems to have developed ritual formulations even among those 
claiming to be Samayacarins. Thus, Laksmidhara’s theoretical distinction presum- 
ably was developed in order to distance his tradition further from the Kaula worship 
he so clearly rejected. Except for this one historical aberration, it appears safe to 
conclude that there has never been any reason for Srividya adepts to believe the 
Sricakra has, or even could, take a variant form. As the cosmological blueprint of 
reality and the very form which Brahman has assumed, the yantra, in minds of most 
historical and contemporary adepts, is in some sense “fixed.” The more malleable 
mantra, however, can, at least theoretically, be made to conform to the svicakra. 

168. A member of the “Gayatri” Mandali, Madras, 1984. 

169. Bhaskararaya clearly has in mind here the prescriptions of the Parasurama 
Kalpastitra and, more specifically, the liturgy of a ritual handbook (nibandha or 
paddhati), such as the Nityotsava of his disciple Umananda. These latter ritual 
sources outline explicitly the myasa by which the adept identifies the three elements 
of the human personality (physical, verbal, and mental) with the anthropomorphic 
goddess, srividyd, and Sricakra. 

170. TUbhasya, v. 9. 

171. Brooks, “Srividya School,” pp. 351f. 

172. Ibid., pp. 506-31. 

173. See Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, p. 43. 

174. TUbhaisya, v. 15. 


Chapter Four 


1. Iam indebted to William Scott Green for this particular way of putting the 
problem. For a pointed discussion of the direction the study of religion must take 
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to achieve these goals, see his “Something Strange, Yet Nothing New: Religion in 
the Secular Curriculum,” Liberal Education 73, no. 5 (1987). 

2. Take Judaism, for Example: Studies toward the Comparison of Religwns, ed. 
Jacob Neusner. [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1983.] See the Preface, p. 1x. 

3. /Ibid.y pax: 

4. Ibid., see Neusner’s citation of J. Z. Smith on the contemporary program 
in the study of religion. 

5. Ibid., p. 7. Again, I am indebted to Professor Neusner for making the case 
so lucidly. Rather than attempt to improve on his theoretical stance, I propose to 
advance the data base. 

6. Cf. Green, William Scott, “Storytelling and Holy Man, The Case of 
Ancient Judaism.” in: Neusner, Take Judaism, for Example pp. 29—42. 

7. The paradigm extends beyond the confines of strictly religious literature. 
For example, an enduring virtue of the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa constantly reiterated 
by contemporary Indians is how little is actually known about him. What is 
important are his works and the fact that he has managed to create a distinctive style 
within the parameters of traditional literary expectations. 

8. See William Scott Green, “Storytelling.” 

9. Jonathan Culler, The Pursuit of Signs: Semiotics, Literature, Deconstruction 
(Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1981), p. 54. 

10. See ibid., p. 54f. 


Part Two, Introduction 


1. This edition differs substantially from the version of a commentary attrib- 
uted to Ramananda I obtained from the Adyar Library. 

2. Jack Goody, The Domestication of the Savage Mind (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1977). 

3. Dr. S. Venkataraghavan, Madras, 1985. See Brooks, “Srividya School,” 
pp. 372f. 


The Great Upanisad of Tripura 


1. Bhaskararaya offers the image of the student prostrating before his 
teacher, touching his head to the teacher’s feet in obeisance. The “thousand- 
petalled lotus” is the sahasrara padma (cakra) described in yogic theory as the 
source of realization that lies at the pericap of the skull. The author puns on the 
concept that one can watch an ordinary lotus sprout from another, but here he says 
the lotus-like center of realization blossoms by having performed service at the 
lotus-like feet of the teacher. It is also clear that he alludes to the most famous, 
though legendary, instance of Samasyapurana. The line is a close variant of the one 
said to have been given by King Kumiaradasa as a challenge to the poet who could 
best complete the verse. The poet deemed most adept would receive a huge 
reward. The story surrounds the legend of the great poet Kalidasa as it is recorded 
in a number of Jain prabandhas. 

2. The meaning of the verse here is clear enough. The other major 
commentators on the text, Upanisadbrahmayogin and Ramananda, both agree 
that the Upanisad belongs to the Rg Vedic schools yet at several points 
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Bhaskararaya mentions that it also is followed by Atharvavedins. It is, of course, 
possible that the text was learned in both Rg Vedic and Atharva Vedic schools and 
that Bhaskararaya, because he is a Rgvedin, prefers this recension and, perhaps, a 
specific, traditional line interpretation. 

What is meant by the “Sankhyayanakalpasiitra” is unclear since there is no known 
text by this name. Does he mean both the srauta and grhya sitras bearing the same 
name? While impossible to verify, this seems likely. 

According to Winternitz, the only recension of the Rg Veda surviving belongs 
to the Sakala school with which Bhaskararaya identifies. See Maurice Winternitz, 
History of Indian Literature, vol. 1, trans. Mrs. S. Ketkar (Delhi: Oriental Books 
Reprint, 2d ed., 1972), p. 57 n. 1. Winternitz also says concerning the Aranyaka 
(p. 235), “The Kausitaka-Brahmana, which also belongs to the Rg-Veda, ends 
with the Kausitaki-Aranyaka, of which the Kausitaki-Upanisad (also called the 
Kausitaki-Brahmana-Upanisad) forms only a part.” Our text, however, does not 
appear in the Aranyaka as printed. For translation of the Sankhyayana Aranyaka, 
see idem, p. 235 n. 1. Concerning the Kausitaka Brahmana, see Rgveda Brahbmanas: 
the Aitareya and Kausitaka Brahmanas of the Rgveda, trans. A. B. Keith (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1st ed., 1920; reprint Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1971). 

3. Traivarnikath, that is, “by those belonging to the three estates.” This 
follows the standard Hindu tenet that only members of the three twice-born castes, 
namely, Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas, are entitled to Vedic study. Bhaskararaya 
does not say here explicitly that this Upanisad necessarily is so restricted study and, in 
fact, raises the issue of qualification for study (ad/nkara) later in the same paragraph. 

The division of the Vedic sources into purva, literally “earlier” and uttara, “later? 
sections (khandas) refers to the distinction between ritual and speculative subjects 
respectively. 

4. Bhaskararaya has in mind those who would separate action (karma) and 
knowledge ( jvana), as described in the respective parva and uttara sections of the 
Vedas, as being mutually opposed. He suggests that even the knowledge-oriented 
sections, the uttara khanda, teach some form of action. This goes against the views 
of the strict kevaladvaitins, such as Sankara, who treat action and knowledge as 
utterly separate. 

“Directly” means that the text itself enjoins the action while “indirectly” indicates 
that the injunction comes from some other source, be it textual or otherwise. 

5. Emend to read ramakrsnopastyadayo-gnyupastyaadayass ca, following 
GOML. 

6. Bhaskararaya is traditionally attributed authorship of the Brabmasutras, 
one of three centerpieces of Vedanta teaching, the others being the Upanisads and 
the Bhagavadgita. 

7. Jaimini, traditionally attributed authorship of the Mimamsa Sutras, is at 
the forefront of the Ritualist schools (mimamsa). Mimamsa maintains the primacy 
and efficacy of ritual actions as the means of fulfilling Vedic injunctions, thus 
leading to liberation. These ritualist views are contrasted here with those advocat- 
ing knowledge as liberative. Bhaskararaya’s view, not unlike that of Sankara on this 
particular point, is that ritual is a necessary prerequisite to the “higher path” of 
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knowledge. He differs from Sankara most evidently on three major points: He 
maintains that (1) knowledge is a species of action albeit a very different kind than 
ordinary ritual action, and hence (2) that knowledge and action are not mutually 
contradictory, and (3) that ritual action (or action in general) should not be given 
up once the goal of knowledge is achieved. 

Regarding the “five forms” of deities, see below. 

8. The remark should be understood to mean that had such persons not 
thought they would gain by doing rituals in the first place and then abandoning 
their worship of Siva, they would not now be criticized for having abandoned the 
principles of Mimamsa. Bhaskararaya does not imply that Mrgendra Saminta, a 
Saiva Agama, criticizes Saiva ritual. See Mrgendra Samhita, chapter 1, verses 2—6, 
with the commentary in Sri Mrgendrakimikopagamam with the vrtti by Sri 
Bhattanarayanakantha, ed. K. and N. Krsnasastri (Devakottai, India: Devakottai 
Sivagamasiddhanta-paripalanasangha, 1928). Also verses 2—20 with commentary 
in The Mrgendra Tantram with the commentary of Nardyanakantha, ed. with a 
preface by Pt. Madhusudan Kaul Sastri (Bombay: Nirnaya Sagara Press, 1930) 
(no. 50 of the Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies). 

Emend Sivasaktipujayam to sivapijayam. 

9. Precisely what is meant by the phrase vigrhadipancakanirasena is not clear. 
Bhaskararaya never specifies the five designated forms of the deities that begin with 
the vigraha or anthropomorphic aspect. Many Hindu deities in various aspects 
share the triad configuration of Tripurasundari, that is, they have in addition to an 
anthropomorphic form at least one mantra and yantra form. It is possible that 
Bhaskararaya has in mind the three forms or levels of mantra he mentions in his 
commentary on Lalitasahasranama. This would provide two additional forms and 
thus complete the fivefold configuration. Curiously, this topic is not raised 
elsewhere and it should be reiterated that it is not clear what Bhaskararaya has in 
mind. Living adepts offer no insight into meaning of this rather cryptic remark. 

10. Bhagavadgita, 3.20. 

11. Bhagavadgita, 3.26. Sankara in his commentary on this verse also 
encourages the wise to support the continuance of actions by ignorant people. 
Wise persons, however, should themselves no longer be party to ritual actions. 
Bhaskararaya differs on this detail, as the text makes clear, and further disassociates 
himself from Sankara’s kevaladvaita philosophy. 

12. Bhaskararaya not only affirms the basic Sakta Tantric position supporting 
the possibility of liberati hile yet living i i 

possibility of liberation while yet living in the world, i.e., the doctrine of 
jtvanmukti, but clarifies how such adepts should respond to others still bound to 
the material world. He offers both an insight into how one achieves the goal and 
a practical method of response for those still on the path and for those who have 
realized their goal. He again differs significantly from Sankara on the interpreta- 
tion of a crucial doctrine, this time in three ways. First, he affirms that sivanmuktas 
should continue to abide by the injunctions and prohibitions of the scriptures; 
second, he maintains that they should continue to perform rituals for the sake of 
others; and third, he reiterates the view of the Bhagavadgita that they should 
continue to act for the sake of making an appropriate appearance to those who 
might otherwise misinterpret their example. 
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13. Cf. Bhaskararaya’s remarks on Vamakesvaratantra (N’ ityasodastkarnava) 
1.1. and his commentary leading up to the first verse. Here he discusses the various 
levels (bhumikds) the devotee must ascend before beginning the worship of 
Tripura, the form he considers the highest level of worship. See the Nityasodasi- 
karnava (Vamakesvaratantra), with the commentary of Bhaskararaya (in San- 
skrit), ed. Kasinatha Vasudeva Abhyankar (Poona: Anandasrama, 3d ed., 1976) 
pp: 1-9. 

14, Bhaskararaya holds that realization of Brahman occurs only through 
upasana on the deities and that this realization is a form of knowledge, not merely 
an action. Knowledge, then, is different than mere action; it is also clear, however, 
that certain kinds of action follow from knowledge. 

15. Emend pradhanyena devatim to prahanadevatam. 

16. The translation of Verse 1, like all others, follows Bhaskararaya’s inter- 
pretation; following Upanisadbrahmayogin, the translation would be quite differ- 
ent. For comparison: 


>) 


By Her empirical view there are three cities, three paths and [over the 
$ricakra| in which the syllables ‘a’, ‘ka’ and ‘tha are inscribed, She 
presides. 

She is deathless, ancient, great and the principle cause of the greatness 
of the gods. 


Following Ramananda still another interpretation would require another transla- 
tion of the verse: 


There are three cities, three paths; She is capable of moving in the 
wheel of the Universe in which there are fifty-one letters inscribed in 
the form of ‘a’, ‘ka and ‘thw and [She] presides over these. 

She is without decay, without birth, great and the cause of the 
greatness of the gods. 


17. Discussion of the five types of liberation occurs in more detail in 
Bhaskararaya’s commentary on the Lalitasahasranama, no. 625. See also the 
Setubandha on Yoginihrdaya 2.2f. Kaivalya is itself a name of the Goddess Lalita in 
Lalitasahasranima no. 625; see Sastry’s translation, pp. 252—53. 

18. Emend tasv ddyantye to tasv adyantau. 

19. Bhaskararaya quotes the same passage on Lalitasaharanama no. 625. Its 
location has not been ascertained in recensions either of the Taittiriya Upanisad or 
of the Taittiriya Brahmana. 

The discussion here centers on the issue of the soul’s passage through various 
karmic cycles depending on the level of spiritual realization it has reached in earthly 
life. Thus Bhaskararaya describes the various alternatives by referring specifically to 
older Upanisadic cosmologies. In general terms, it is considered more auspicious 
to die during that portion of the year when the sun is in the northern hemisphere. 
Here, however, the aim is to describe through Sakta Tantric soteriological categories 
a distinctive interpretation of the soul’s journey. The actual “places” or planes of 
existence the soul passes through are quite familiar in terms of traditional cosmol- 
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ogy, but according to Bhaskararaya the soul’s passage is determined according to 
the three levels of realization attained in the present human birth. This is but another 
occasion of an esoteric Tantric interpretation of what is essentially an established 
Vaidika tradition. It is in no way suggested here that Bhaskararaya intends to 
abandon earlier concepts regarding the various courses the soul might take. Rather, 
here as in other cases, he expands the traditional Vaidika understandings and places 
the esoteric Tantric views within an established “orthodox” framework. 

20. Bhaskararaya attributes these quotations to the third chapter of the 
Visnupurana in all available manuscripts. The passages are, however, from the 
second chapter. See the Visnupurana, 2.8.85 and 2.8.103. 

21. What Bhaskararaya means is not entirely clear. However, he seems to 
place a strong emphasis on the soul’s passage when it passes into states or 
conditions other than the identification with Brahman. This is only logical since 
Tantrics chart the soul’s course with the explicit intention of eventually leading it 
to Brahman kaivalya; therefore, the soul’s “intermediate” conditions are important 
factors for determining its eventual fate. 

The Agastya asterism is identified with Canopes. Vaisvanara means the path the 
moon takes across the sky from horizon to horizon. 

22. The alternatives suggest the goddess is in three modes depending on the 
stage of realization achieved by the adept. The point is rather straightforward: no 
matter what level of realization one obtains or what “world” or existence is 
reached, whatever that may be is simply another form of the goddess. But because 
there are these three specific alternatives, She is called Tripura. On the name of the 
goddess Tripura, see Lalitasaharanama no. 626 with Bhaskararaya’s remarks. 

The whole sentence should be emended following GOML and Adyar to read: 
idyapuratrayavyapakatvat purakatvat tadripakatvat va paradevata tripurety ucyate. 

23. The source of this quotation has not been identified. 

24. Emend traipuraprapteruktatvat to deviprapter uktatvat following both 
GOML and Adyar. 

25. Emend tripura to add saiva tripatha following Adyar. 

The use of the three quotations beginning with the verses of the Visnupurana 

adds little to the crux of Bhaskararaya’s argument and contributes to the ambiguity 
of the explanation. Given his usual care, one might suspect this whole passage to 
be an interpolation, though no manuscripts support this opinion. Had 
Bhaskararaya skipped all three citations and added only “ayam ... tu kaivaly- 
anupabrahmapadapratirit’” many of the doubts concerning the significance of 
scriptural references would be alleviated. 
, 26. Katyayana’s vartttka occurs under Panini 2.4.17 and supports the 
interpretation of the compound as an exocentric or babuvribi compound in which 
the subject stands outside of the compound itself. The idea is simple enough: when 
the word patha is joined with a numeral it can take a different set of gender endings 
in order to agree with the subject. 

27. If Bhaskararaya has in mind the Vedic grammarian Yaska, there is no 
statement to this effect in his works. This does not preclude a reference to an oral 
interpretation. 

28. Chandogya Upanisad, 6.2.3. 
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29. I have taken sarvajanakam to mean sarvajananam since it is clear that 
Bhaskararaya is referring to the initial creative role of the goddess Sakti as she is 
empowered by her own desire (iccha@), action (kriya), and knowledge (jana). 

30. The second portion of the quotation is Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, 1.2.6; 
the first portion is unidentified. 

31. Svetasvatara Upanisad, 6.8. 

32. Here Bhaskararaya uses established Upanisadic sources in order to affirm 
his own cosmology and to complete the pattern of threefold imagery the Tripura 
Upanisad suggests from its outset. 

33. According to oral traditions santa is a technical term meaning “supreme” 
or “final” and is not used here in the usual sense of “peaceful.” See Bhaskararaya’s 
remarks on Lalitasahasranama no. 141 and the Svetasvatara Upanisad 6.19. 

34. In summary, oral tradition explains that according to mantrasastra a 
sound is classified into four aspects of emanation from its primordial source. These 
are called Para, Pasyanti, Madhyama, and Vaikhari. The inherent nature is 
considered transcendent (para) and unmanifest (avyakta) and so it is in a state of 
pre-articulated latency. As it begins the process of manifestation, sound emerges in 
the muladhara cakra at the base of the spine in the human body; still unarticulated, 
it is called Pasyanti or “seen.” It travels up the subtle channel called the susumna and 
at the anahata cakra located in the area of the heart it is called madhyama or 
“middle” and is still unarticulated. When it reaches the point of articulation just 
above the anahata cakra it is called vatkhari or “modified.” For further textual 
references see Yoginihrdaya, 1.36—40, with commentaries and Bhaskararaya on 
Lalitasaharanaima nos. 366, 368, 370, and 371. 

35. Vamia, Jyestha, and Raudri are the feminine consorts of Brahma, Visnu, 
and Siva respectively identified here with the three lines which make up the trikona 
or innermost triangle of the sricakra. As the first triangle in the sricakra as it emanates 
from the central bindu (according to the srsti or creation theory identifying the 
universe with the sricakra) these are the first three aspects of Brahman, the Absolute, 
to devolve. Hence they are identified with the first moments of dualistic conscious- 
ness, the first reflective awareness (vimarsa) of the “I” as an entity among other 
entities. Brahman, initially one, projects these three powers of Creation, Mainte- 
nance, and Destruction who are in turn responsible for the further projection of 
reality as it is understood through a knower, an object of knowledge, and a process 
of knowing. They are also identical to the sound emanations of pasyanti, madhyama, 
and vaikhari as described in the previous note—the central bindu is identified with 
the para aspect of Brahman as sound (sabdabrahman). A complete explanation of 
the symbolism of the triangles within the sricakra is given in Part One. 

See also Yoginihrdaya, 1.18—19, 22, and 36—40. 

36. By Nityabrdaya Bhaskararaya means the Yoginibydaya. No other historical 
commentator or living adept is known to use this name, but it was clear to several 
who commented that this must be another name for the Yoginibrdaya. See 
Yoginihrdaya, 1.11, Kaviraj second edition, p. 17; Anandasrama edition of 
Vamakesvaratantra, p. 208. 

Both the Dipikakara Amrtananda and Bhaskararaya in the Setubandha (on 
Vamakesvaratantra) uphold the interpretation that the three Little Mothers 
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(matrkas), as these three aspects of the goddess are known, refer to the three primary 
evolutes of sound, that is, pasyanti, madhyamé, and vaikhari and that the “abode of 
universal waves” means the world construed through the thirty-six tattvas or pri- 
mary elements. See Yoginihrdaya, 1.11, Kaviraj second edition, pp. 17ff. 

37. See Ramesvara’s vrtti on Parasuramakalpasitra, 10.30, where the same 
verse of Kélikapurana is quoted. Parasuramakalpasitra with Ramesvara’s Commen- 
tary, ed. A. Mahadeva Sastri, revised and enlarged by S. Y. Sastri Dave (Baroda: 
Oriental Institute, lst ed. 1923, 2d rev. ed. 1950, reprint 1979). (Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, no. 22.) 

The reference here to kundalini sakti is to the goddess as the latent yogic power 
envisioned as a serpent coiled three times around the miladhara cakra of the 
human body. 

38. In Bhaskararaya’s interpretation of the mantrasastra there are forty-eight 
letters in the Sanskrit alphabet and these are directly linked to the devolution of 
Brahman from primordial sound. The vowels are counted as sixteen: a, 4, 1, 7, u, 
ai, r, 7, 1, L, e, 0, ai, au, am (anusvara), and ah (visarga). The sixteen consonants 
counted do not include the first consonant, ka, and are: kha, ga, gha, na, ca, cha, ja, 
jha, na, ta, tha, da, dha, na, ta and tha. Thus there are actually seventeen. The 
remaining consonants are the usual Sanskrit letters. 

Bhaskararaya’s version is noteworthy because he clearly excludes /a, the Vedic 
retroflex, ksa (which he views as a compound of ka and sa) and ha (as a pure 
consonant, considering it rather to be an extension of the visarga). According to 
living adepts, this forty-eight letter version is the minority position, and virtually 
all the ritual handbooks, including those of lineages claiming Bhaskararaya’s inherit- 
ance, use the fifty-one letter alphabet in their mantrasastra. The proponents of the 
forty-eight-letter view observe that this number allows one to divide the total into 
three sets of sixteen which are esoterically “condensed” in the three kitas or lines 
that make up the sixteen-letter ssividya mantra. The proponents of the fifty-one-letter 
view hold that the “extra” three letters fit nicely into the pattern of threes that pervade 
the symbolism of Tripurasundari—as Bhaskararaya himself notes in the text. 

39. An identical illustration is used in the Kashmiri Ksemaraja’s Praty- 
abhijnabrdaya to argue the simultaneous existence of Siva and Sakti in both latent 
and realized forms of the universe. See siitra 4 where it says, yatha@ ca evam 
bhagavan visvasariram tatha citisankocatma samkucitaviripah, “cotano? grahakopi 
vatadhantkavat samkucitasesavavisvaripah/tatha ca siddhantavacanam/. 

40. Another explanation of why “ha” is not counted separately is that it is a 
mere reflection, a rimarsa, of the pure illumination, the prakasa, seen in the letter 
“a.” Cf. Pratybhynahrdaya, \ and prtti. 

41. The verse is unidentified. It is likely to be from a Tantra. 

42. Bhaskararaya on Yoginihrdaya, 1.11, quotes this half verse as Saiket- 
apaddhati. This text has yet to be discovered in manuscript. In his introductory 
remarks to the Vamakesvaratantra in his Setubandha, Bhaskararaya quotes the full 
verse but with no textual reference. (See p. 13 of Anandasrama edition.) This agrees 
with Amrtananda’s half-verse quotation which also occurs on Yoginihrdaya, 1.11, 
leading us to suspect that Bhaskararaya may have had the Dipikakara in mind. 
Amrtananda quotes this half verse again at Yoginihrdaya, 2.63cd—64ab. The full 
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verse as it appears in Bhaskararaya reads: akarah sarvavarnagrah prakasah paramah 
stvah! hakarentyah kalaripo vimarsakhyah prakirtitahl/. 

Note that the following line in the text, eta eva matrkah, is redundant and is 
omitted following GOML and Adyar. 

43. Sutasamiita, 4.47.64. 

44. Bhaskararaya once again demonstrates here his formidable erudition. He 
correctly explains the peculiar Vedic grammar of the verse. In classical Sanskrit the 
neuter nominative plural forms “aksara samnivista” would be “aksarani samniv- 
istani.” See Panini 7.1.39 and Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar, entry 330c. 

45. Emend to omit f7- in tribindurupam following Adyar. 

46. This varttika has not been located. 

47. The idea is that since the word anusthaya as it occurs in the verse is in a 
nonfinite form two alternatives appear to Bhaskararaya as viable, either “asti,” “it 
is,” should be supplied or the action indicated by anusthaya is to be completed in 
some later verse. The former is likely to be more acceptable to both the sense of the 
verse and to Bhaskararaya’s interpretation. What is unusual about this remark is 
that commentators usually give their preferred interpretations last. 

48. Bhaskararaya is dissatisfied with usual sense of ajara (f.) (the alpha- 
privative “a” plus jara) as “without decay or old age” and interprets the Dhatupatha’s 
listing to suggest further that the goddess is not only “without decay” but has 
completely conquered death, that is, She is beyond the cycles of death and rebirth. 

49. Bhaskararaya shows his true colors here by placing Sakti even above Siva, 
a point that other Saktas hesitate to make so explicitly since they are themselves 
outwardly Saivite in the broadest sense. The name Rudra subordinated to Sakti 
may well be tolerated in Saiva-Sakta circles but not Siva. Several living adepts made 
a point of this subtle suggestion by remarking that in the final analysis Siva and 
Sakti must be considered identical and equal: a point Bhaskararaya makes at the 
very end of the commentary. 

Emend atiprasiddhinam to namna prasiddhanam following GOML and Adyar. 

50. Emend tadripa to tadrupa ca following GOML and Adyar. 

51. Bhaskararaya implies that each aspect of a deity has a separate vidya, that 
is, both a science or method or worship and a distinct mantra (also a meaning of 
the word vidya). He also seems to suggest a kind of hierarchy beginning with Sakti, 
followed by Siva, Visnu, and the rest. Note also that he calls the text here only 
Tripuropanisad, omitting the “maha” adjective, as do other commentators usually 
(cf. Ramananda and Upanisadbrahmayogin). 

52. Bhaskararaya implies here that each deity may have his or her own 
method or science of worshiping Sakti. The compound’s construction is also 
revealing: Siva is listed first, followed by Visnu and then “others,” suggesting a 
kind of descending order or hierarchy of teaching and qualification (adhtkara). 

53. This passage has not been located in the Padmapurana but Bhaskararaya 
quotes it again under Lalitasahasranima no. 231 as coming from this source. 

54. Bhaskararaya is further suggesting that all other deities are but beggars in 
comparison to Sakti. Worshiping other deities will bring one only to a certain level 
of accomplishment, that is, confer only a certain degree of wealth, just as begging 
from a beggar limits one to certain ends. Worshipping Sakti, however, places no 
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limits on the possibilities. This interpretation follows living oral tradition. The 
aphorism is quoted again by Bhaskararaya under Lalitasahasranama no. 64. 

55. Bhaskararaya quotes the same verse under Lalitasahasranima no. 297 but 
there calls his work the Sivastava. Nothing more is known about this work since it 
has never been recovered. The proverb cited above also occurs again here. 

On the forms of the Vedic rituals mentioned in the verse, see A. B. Keith, The 
Religion and Philosophy of the Vedas and Upanisads (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1925), pp. 326-39. (Vols. 31 and 32 of the Harvard Oriental Series.) 

56. Emend visesyatabhiprayena to visesyatvabliprayena following Adyar. 

57. Atharva Veda, 10.22.1—2. Bhaskararaya in the Setubandha on Yoginilrdaya, 
1.6, quotes the same passage and suggests that it belongs to both the saunakasakha of 
the Atharva Veda and the tattiriyasakha of the Yajur Veda. The Yajurvedins read the 
epithet, he says, in the nominative case. Regarding the saunakasakha of the Atharva 
Veda and recensions of this text, see Winternitz, History of Indian Literature, p. 120 n. 
2; on the taittiriyasakha of the Yajur Veda see Winternitz, pp. 169—70. 

58. Emend tadartha to tad uktam and read brahbmavida eva viduh nanya tt. 
Cf. Setubandha on Yoginihrdaya, 1.1—6. 

59. The primary sense of the nine Yonzis is their identification with the yoginis 
or subsidiary deities of Sakti placed on the sub-cakras of the sricakra in the course 
of Srividya puja. These nine sets of yoginis called navayoni and are the presiding 
deities over the nine sub-cakras. 

Emend to add navayoniti following Adyar. 

60. The verse translated according to the interpretation of Upanisad- 
brahmayogin would read: “In whom there are nine Yonis and nine cakras and nine 
disciplines (yogas) and nine Yoginis are shining. In the nine basic levels (b+#mis) 
there are the presiding deities of the cakras who are the guardian deities (syona), the 
nine Bhadras and the nine mudras.” 

According to Ramananda: “The nine Yonts and the nine cakras are shining; 
there are nine conjunctions (yegas) and nine Yoginis [presiding]; there are nine 
presiding deities of the cakra; [the presiding deity of the cakra] syond means ‘of the 
form of happiness’; there are nine mudras and nine bhadras.” 

For an alternative translation according to Upanisadbrahmayogin, see Krishna- 
Warrier’s as listed in the Bibliography. 

61. The threefold nature of the bindu is technically described in terms of its 
three primary qualities, nada, bindu, and kala. Nada refers to sound in its 
primordial sense, that is, the first unarticulated essence that precedes the three 
stages of speech. It is the same as the para aspect that subsumes the usual three 
forms of sound, namely, pasyanti, madhyama, and vaikhari. Insofar as Brahman is 
considered in its sound form (sabdabrahman), nada is the term designating its 
latent potentiality, that is, its power to become increasingly more manifest. The 
second quality, bindu, indicates a technical use of the term. Like many Tantric 
terms, bindu is used in a variety of contexts to indicate very different types of forms 
or properties. (Regarding these usages, see HT, pp. 94f.) In this case bindu refers 
to the correlative concept mada; it is the static or permanent element that underlies 
the emerging form of manifest sound. It is, as were, a “drop” (as its literal sense 
indicates) of concentrated power that forms the basis of the expansion (prapanca) 
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that assumes the physical shape of sounds and the bijaksaras of the sricakra. (In this 
sense of latent potentiality it is also suggestive of sperm.) Kala is the third aspect 
of the sricakra’s central bindu. It refers to the power of particularization, that is, the 
inherent capacity of the One to assume many forms. 

62. Bhaskararaya here cites an entry in the Dhatupatha to explain the Vedic 
form of the verb. 

63. An idea Bhaskararaya repeats in his Setubandha on Yoginibrdaya 1.12—13; 
cf. Amrtananda’s Dipika on the same verses. 

64. The detailed explanation of the iccha-, kriya-, and jnana- saktis is given in 
Part One, but of immediate importance here is Bhaskararaya’s effort to align the 
different sets of three that are part of the symbolism and meaning of the goddess 
as Tripura, The Three Cities. 

Iccha-, kriya-, and jnana- saktis correspond respectively to Vama, Jyestha, and 
Raudri as well as to pasyanti, madhyama, and vaikhari aspects of sound. Note 
however that in the next line of the text there is no mention of what corresponding 
male powers created Brahma, Visnu, and Rudra. The chart below maps out the 
interidentifications made here. 


Bindu 
Santa Ambika Para 
icchasakti Vama pasyanti 
kriyasakti Jyestha madhyama 
jnanasakti Raudri vatkhart 


The devolution of the universe envisioned from the bindu of the sricakra appears 
in the sets of three as shown above. Each of these correspond to a side of the inner 
trikona sub-cakra, that is, to the right, top, and left sides of the first triangle from 
the bindu of the sricakra. By “nine deities” transformed into the nine Yoni cakras 
Bhaskararaya means the nine in the three sets of three as in the chart above. As for 
which deity is identified with which sub-cakra of the Sricakra he offers no 
correspondence. Sometimes Bhaskararaya suggests that devolution of the sricakra 
from bindu to nine entities corresponds to the central trikona and the eight minor 
triangles of the vasukona cakra—following this line of interpretation these would 
be the nine cakras which are transformations of the nine Yonis, each of which is one 
of the nine deities as listed. 

Note that the word cakre in this line of the text is the perfect tense third person 
singular, atmanepada of V kr. 

65. The alternative explanation suggests that the nine cakras created (taking 
didhire in the sense of the causative of ut+ V pad) the nine Yonis as latent and 
realized impressions in the aspirant and corresponding to the set of nine Yoginis 
that preside over the nine cakras. It is with these nine Yonis (as mental impressions) 
that the actual nine sub-cakras of the sricakra are identified and taken to be agents 
initiating action. 

66. Bhaskararaya means the nine deities transformed into the nine Yonis are 
identified with the nine triangles formed by the intersection of the two Sakti, 
downward-facing triangles, with the one Siva, upward-facing triangle (what he 
calls the Vahni triangle). This intersection of three triangles produces the vasukona 
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of eight minor triangles plus the central trikona. The emerging portion of the 
sricakra is as below. 

What Bhaskararaya means exactly by the nine Yonis throughout this discussion 
is never explicit. He suggests that the Yonis are the power behind or within each 
manifestation of reality represented by the emerging triangles. These are, in fact, 
aspects of the devolving supreme deity and are called Yonis by virtue of being 
triangular. 

67. See the diagram of the sricakra according to the Kaula school in 
Appendix. 

68. Bhaskararaya makes it clear that the remaining portions of the sricakra are 
all contained in a subtle form within these nine minor triangles created out of the 
initial intersection of the two major triangles. He says that first there was the 
undifferentiated in the form of the one bindu; subtly present was the central trikona 
and only then the nine minor triangles formed by the intersection of two plus one. 
All the remaining yoginis identified with each set of minor triangles, he says, are 
present within these nine minor triangles, as are each of the yqginis identified with 
each set of minor triangles that are the sub-cakras of the sricakra. 

69. Yoginihrdaya, 1.36. With this quotation begins a different subject, the 
description of the sricakra in its three-dimensional Meru form. 

70. The idea is that not only is everything below the level of Brahman but 
that things are arranged in a specific order of devolution corresponding to the 
$ricakra. Thus Brahman identified with the bindu becomes the trikona which in 
turn becomes the vasukona, and so forth. 

71. See Part One for a discussion of the different forms and configurations of 
the sricakra. 

Read a full stop in the text following “bhimikah” 

72. These are the presiding deities of the trzkona. They are identical to the nine 
presiding deities over the nine sub-cakras of the sricakra, namely, tripura, tripuresi, 
tripurasundari, tripuravasini, tripurasri, tripuramalini, tripurasiddha, tripurambika, and 
mahatripurasundari. The list proceeds from the outermost sub-cakra, the trailokyamo- 
hana consisting of the bhigrha (1.¢c., the bhipura), and moves towards the trikona. 

Here ends the discussion of the Meru form of the sricakra. 

73. Literally the word “syona” means soft, gentle, or agreeable and appears to 
be of doubtful origin. Some contemporary adepts maintain that it is a Vedic term. 

74. For a description of the nine principal mudras and others, see Part One. 

75. Yoginihrdaya, 1.12. 

76. Yoginihrdaya, 1.13. Amrtananda in the Dipika identifies the cakra here as 
the sricakra since it is ninefold. He also confirms Bhaskararaya’s view that 
navacakresvari, the “goddess of the nine cakras,’ means the presiding deities of each 
of the nine sub-cakras of the sricakra as described above. According to 
Bhaskararaya in the Setubandha, the navayoni cakra is ninefold in its subtle nature 
(rasanarapi), meaning the eight mantras placed on each of the eight minor 
triangles of the vasukona plus the milavidyd mantra of the bindu. Furthermore he 
contends that deities of the trikona if divided by three come to nine. This 
elaboration is also mentioned in the Setubandha on Yoginibrdaya, 1.13. 


77. Whose opinion this is is not clear since it is not that of the Dipikakara 
Amrtananda. 
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78. “From the perspective of dissolution” refers to the method of describing 
the creation of the sricakra according to the samhara, that is, from the outside 
towards the central bindu. Here, however, sambara cakra refers to only the 
“essential” aspect of the sricakra, that is, from the vasukona to the bindu. For a 
discussion of the three perspectives of the sricakra—the creation (systi), preserva- 
tion (sthiti), and dissolution (sambara)—see Part One on the svicakra. 

79. Emend matr to matra following Adyar and GOML. 

80. Emend sarvatropabrmhanani to sarvopabrmhanani following Adyar and 
GOML. 

Note here that Bhaskararaya cites Tantra and calls it sruti, that is, revelation, 
putting it on a par with the Vedas as scriptural authority. In other instances he uses 
the sruti, and particularly this text, to provide a scriptural foundation for certain 
ideas appearing in the Tantras. 

81. Interpreted according to Upanisadbrahmayogin, the verse would trans- 
late: “Principally she was One, became nine, then nineteen and then twenty-nine 
and forty-three. Manifestly, let these three mothers as it were desirous [of doing 
good to their young] enter into me.” 

According to Ramananda, “She was One, became nine, nineteen, twenty-nine 
and then forty-three. Desirous and with a friendly heart, let the Mother enter into 
me from the méladhara to the other cakras.” What is noteworthy here is the fact 
that Ramananda, known for his elaborate comments, offers only one short 
paragraph for the interpretation of the whole verse. 

82. The five physical or gross (sthila) elements (bhitas) are air (vayu), water 
(ap), earth (prthvi), fire (agni), and space (akasa). The five subtle elements, 
however, are less clear. One plausible interpretation is maintained in contemporary 
oral traditions since there is no textual reference listing these—that is, that the five 
subtle elements are the corresponding subtle mantric emanations of the gross 
elements. This makes sense since the goddess is spoken of in gross and subtle forms 
corresponding respectively to the anthropomorphic or visible shape and the 
“subtle” mantra. What this means in these contexts is that it is the combination of 
the mantric seed-syllable, identified as the subtle element, with the gross element 
itself that brings about the tanmatras or “essences.” These “essences” are them- 
selves, it would appear, in subtle and gross forms, that is as ordinary forms and as 
corresponding mantric aspects. The gross elements correspond to the gross 
tanmatras as follows: 


space/akasa = sound/sabda 
air/vayu = touch/sparsa 
firelagmt = form/rapa 
water/ap = taste/rasa 
earth/prthvi = smelll/gandha 


83. Here there can be little doubt what Bhaskararaya means. The organs of 
action (karmendriyas) are the legs, larynx, feet, hands, and sexual organ, while the 
organs of knowledge (j7dnendriyas) are the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and skin. The 
four inner organs (antabkarana) are the mind (manas), judgment (buddin), 
intellect (citta), and ego (ahamkéra). These lists are shared by virtually all classical 
Hindus while the interpretation of each differs according to school. 
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84. Yoginibrdaya, 1.16. What Bhaskararaya intends here is to identify the 
Svicakre’s inner ten minor triangles with the ten gross (physical) and subtle 
elements, the outer ten minor triangles with the ten tanmatras or “essences,” and 
the fourteen triangles of the manvasra (sub-) cakra with the organs of action and 
knowledge plus the four inner organs (as described above). 

85. For Bhaskararaya the creation of the universe as the svicakra proceeds by 
an expansion up to the fourteen minor triangles of the manvasra sub-cakra, that is, 
the one bindu becomes nine as the trikona plus the eight minor triangles of the 
vasukona; after this comes the two sets of ten minor triangles bringing the total, as 
he says, to twenty-nine. To these are added the outmost set of fourteen minor 
triangles; it is these “previously mentioned fourteen” that are identified with the 
five respective organs of action and knowledge and the four parts of the inner 
organ (antahkarana) as mentioned above. The whole act of creation is, however, 
found in microcosm in the first expansion to nine; the subsequent description is a 
mere elaboration in his eyes. What is important is the fact that the remaining 
portions of the sricakra, that is, the sets of lotus petals and the sets of lines are not 
included in the description thus far. Their roles are given later. 

86. Bhaskararaya discounts the bindu in his calculation of the presiding 
deities of the sricakra once it expands beyond its original form. He calls the bindu 
“formless” (nirakara) since it has not moved into the realm of “threes” that make 
up reality as we understand it ordinarily. This interpretation brings the total 
number of presiding deities (yogimis) identified with the minor triangles to the 
correct number, forty-three. 

Emend to read: binducakrasya nirakaratvena eka sasid ity asya yonyakrtinam 
madhye na parigananam//. This follows both Adyar and GOML in part. 

87. The “mothers” (matrkas) are the yoginis of the forty-three minor triangles 
of the sricakra. 

88. Bhaskararaya has in mind the Indian belief that the cows, having grazed 
during the day, are by evening anxious to be with their young and hasten on their 
own back to the cowshed. The simile suggests the anxiety feeling of separation 
from the Mother and the hope of the devotee that the yoginis will hasten into him 
during the time of puja. 

89. Nyasa, literally, “laying down,” refers to the process of identification of 
sounds with parts of the body and the sricakra as part of the contemplative 
worship. See HT, pp. 136f. for a detailed discussion of its significance in Tantric 
traditions. 

90. This verse remains unidentified. 

91. Emend mandalayanti in the verse to mandayanti, correcting the printing 
error in the Avalon text. 

92. Read katipayatantrasiddhantah following GOML. Here Bhaskararaya 
makes clear that the vrttatraya, or three lines, found on the sricakra are not to be 
placed outside the sixteen-petalled lotus as it usually appears. Instead he says the 
three lines occur in between the sets of sub-cakras. 

93. Yoginihrdaya, 1.19. Bhaskararaya here shifts to an explanation of the 
sricakra from the outer gateways of the bhigrha towards the central bindu. 
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Amrtananda observes in his Dipika on this verse a reading which shifts the word 
order, thus making discussion consistent with the “inside out” explanation without 
adopting it. 

94. The “ancient teaching” is reflected in the opinion of Amrtananda in his 
Dipika on Yoginihrdaya 1.19. 

95. The source of this verse has not been identified. Bhaskararaya seems to 
stretch the meaning of the verse since its more natural interpretation would 
identify the two sets of eight and sixteen lotus petals of the sricakra with Soma and 
Agni. Bhaskararaya, however, takes it as referring to the three circles, not the lotus 
petals, and adds the identification of the third line with Sarya. Because the verse’s 
source is unknown it is particularly difficult to assess Bhaskararaya’s interpretation. 

96. Emend vyttanyagnisiryasomaguna- to vrttany agnisitryasomarupa. 

97. The idea is that when a flame burns, like a candle, there appears a kind of 
black, sootish residue (called in Sanskrit kajjalam), confirming the idea that a flame 
of fire (agnijvalam) is dominated by the tamas or dark guna of the material world. 

98. Emend tamastvoktavasinjatya to tamastvoktyasingatya; also emend ity 
avyayam to ity avyayam tat. 

99. To justify his interpretation that sunlight moves horizontally, Bhas- 
kararaya here quotes the Maghakavya 1.2 as cited in the Avalon edition. 

100. Magha, 1.2. 

101. Emend -vsesanam agnito vailaksanyadrdhikaraya to -visesanam agnitejo- 
vatlaksanyadrdhikaraya; cf. GOML. What Bhaskararaya means by the “peculiar 
nature” (vailaksana) of fire is that it is at once called “light” and is dominated by 
the guna of darkness (tamas) permeating its material nature—these two character- 
istics are in apparent contradiction, since light and darkness are considered 
mutually exclusive of each other. 

102. Emend tantrantare to tantrantaresu following Adyar and GOML. 

103. Available editions of the Tantraraja Tantra do not support Bhas- 
kararaya’s view but the text has not yet been critically and definitively edited. 

104. That is, rather than taking the three lines to mean the three lines that 
make up the gateways of the bhapura. 

105. The word vistapa occurring here in compound with tri- appears to be 
another example of the author using deliberately archaic vocabulary in the text. 

106. Anima, the power to make oneself small, is the first of the ten powers or 
siddiis acquired by identifying them with the bhagrha during the sricakra puja. 

107. See Astadhyayi, 1.4.81 and 1.4.82. Bhaskararaya is justifying his alterna- 
tive reading of atra madano madani aprathete and is suggesting the antiquity of this 
Upanisad is shown by its use of Vedic grammar. 

108. Emend to add manditiketyadi following Adyar. 

109. This has not been found in Padmapurana. In line 1 emend to omit ityadi, 
following Adyar and GOML,; in line 6 place a period following ityadini. Regarding 
the pithas or seats of the Goddess in various pilgrimage centers, see D. C. Sircar, 
The Sakta Pithas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, reprint, 1973). 

110. According to Ramananda, “The meaning is that the qualities of the 
Supreme Kamesvara [Siva] are enumerated without interference.” The Sanskrit 
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text reads: ajasram niravadhikakamesvaragunan amredayantity arthah. Bhaskata- 
raya’s interpretation is not entirely clear, and I have followed Ramananda’s 
suggestion, which does not seem opposed to Bhaskararaya. a 

11l. See the Mimamsé Siitras, 1.1.25, according to the Avalon edition’s note. 

112. The different reading also follows Upanisadbrahmayogin’s interpretation 
although he too identifies the text with the Rg Veda, as does Bhaskararaya. Since 
Bhaskararaya attributes the different reading to a difference between the two Vedic 
schools it is not clear, in light of Upanisadbrahmayogin, if the actual distinction is 
strictly the difference between schools or if there is merely a difference of opinion 
over which term is “correct.” It is clear, however, that Bhaskararaya does not view 
the text as utterly inviolate: different readings can arise depending upon who is 
doing the reading. 

113. Emend tatra to tatratya following Adyar and GOML. 

114. Emend visayabhanapramosapirvakam to visayabhavanapramodapurvakam 
following Adyar and GOML; also emend bhavanti to bhajanti following GOML. 

115. Emend amrtokaranam to ittham amrtokaranam. 

116. Emend tadabhimannidevatayaim to tadabhimanadevatayah following Ad- 
yar and GOML. 

117. This quotation is not found in the printed editions of the Rudrayamala 
but the title is often used as a catchall for stray verses without clear attribution. 
This may be the case here. 

118. These verses attributed to Devibhagavata have not been located. 

119. The word srividya may also be interpreted as meaning the mantra. Thus 
one must first be initiated into the svividya mantra; but the suggestion here seems 
more encompassing and it has been taken in the broader sense of the larger 
initiation process. 

I am indebted to Dr. Gary Tubb for deciphering the meaning of this particularly 
difficult and obscure passage. From the portion of the text beginning svividyadiksito 
dravyavata to the conclusion of this verse’s commentary I rely wholly on his work. 

120. Parasurama Kalpasttra, 1.31. 

121. Emend praniyadi to praniyad. The first example of an injunctive mantra is 
well known while the latter two are somewhat confusing and unclear. Because all 
versions of the text include these two rather confusing examples they have been 
included in the translation. It should be clear that Bhaskararaya intends them to be 
injunctive mantras similar to the standard example. 

122. Concerning the statements relating to Agni and the homa-sacrifices, in 
these a third-person indicative ending is used but the Vedic interpreters (according 
to the Brhati, p. 286) have concluded that such agneyavakyas should be taken as if 
they are imperatives. In other words by assuming the imperative for the indicative 
third-person present mandanti meaning “he pleases,” it should be taken to mean 
“he should please.” According to oral traditions, the verbal root Vmad, to be 
intoxicated, has an imperative sense, here indicating a kind of activity related only 
to one’s own self as it is identified with the universal consciousness; thus by 
pleasing oneself one pleases the universal deity. Concerning Bhaskararaya’s remark, 
“by the logic [explained] in the chapter [in the Mimamsa texts] concerning 
bhavartha,” see the Brhati with Prabhakara’s commentary, the chapter entitled 
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bhavarthadhtkarana in Brhati of Prabhikara Misra (on the Mimamsaka Stitrabhasya 
of Sabara) with the Rjuvimala Pancika of Salikanatha, ed. S. Subrahmanya Sastri 
(Madras: University of Madras Publications, 1962), p. 286. 

123. Matvarthalaksana is a type of metaphorical interpretation explained in 
Mimamsa texts. Oral traditionalists in Srividya explain it this way: “Like other 
instances of /aksana here too a secondary or metaphorical interpretation is 
necessary because the primary sense of the word does not fit. Matvarthalaksana is 
that type of metaphor in which a word signifying a particular object is interpreted 
as signifying what possesses that object. It is called ‘possessing the object’ 
(matvartha-) because the object (artha) possesses by virtue of the sense of the suffix 
mat. [Thus matvartha means “having the sense of a possessive suffix (matu) For 
example, when we say ‘soma sacrifice’ (somayaga) a doubt arises as to how it should 
be interpreted. Does it mean that it is a sacrifice qualified by the presence of soma 
or does it mean that it is a sacrifice in the form of soma? In other words, instead of 
saying that the sacrifice is qualified by soma it could be said that the sacrifice is the 
soma itself, and thereby suggesting the primary sense of the word soma. This 
argument is refuted by asserting that soma is a substance (dravya) to be used in a 
sacrifice and as such it cannot be identified with the sacrifice itself since it is a mere 
accessory (aga) to it. Thus the primary sense of the word soma cannot give a 
coherent meaning to the sentence and /aksana must be resorted to, which is to say 
that soma means somavat, that is, that which possesses soma. Now here the word 
‘wine’ referring to the sacrifice in which it is found as an accessory is further 
interpreted as being in the imperative sense.” 

124. The translation follows oral interpretations of the text. The dictum 
(nyaya) used by Bhaskararaya is explained in oral tradition: “In the Taittiriya 
Samhita 6.1.6.7 there is a statement, “He should purchase a year-old calf of red 
color and yellow eye’. Here the year-old calf is the primary consideration of the 
purchase but not the red color and the yellow eye which are only accidental. These 
characteristics, therefore, are not the conditions for purchase but they do 
distinguish the year-old calf from any other. Similarly in this sentence the one 
contemplative activity alone is important and not any of the accidental character- 
istics which are only partial descriptions of it.” 

See V. S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, rev. and enlarged ed. 
(Poona, 1957, reprinted Kyoto, Japan: Rinsen Book Company), Appendix E, 
p. 67. Here the dictum is rephrased, though it conveys a similar notion: 
phalavatsannidhavaphalam tadangam. Cf. Sabarabhasya on Mimamsa Sutra, 
4.4.19. Note that Bhaskararaya uses the identical dictum to make a similar point 
in the Setubandha on Nityasodastkarnava. 

125. Vydsajyavrtti means that each of the human aims is fully a goal so long as 
each of the others is also fully a goal. 

126. This reference to the Samayacarasmrti is particularly interesting since it 
suggests a sectarian literature associated with the Samaya school of Srividya. Among 
historical commentators Laksmidhara is the best-known Samayacarin and one 
might expect this quotation to turn up in his commentary on the Saundaryalahart 
since no text of this title is recorded. This is not the case and the verse remains 
unidentified. It is also not possible to state definitively that the work’s title confirms 
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the existence of literature belonging exclusively to the Samaya school since 
“samayacira” might well only mean “those who practice with discipline” and there 
are no other specific Samaya works other than ritual handbooks ( paddhatis and 
nibandhas). 

127. The source of this passage is unidentified. 

128. Though Bhaskararaya says this verse occurs in the Puranas, its source 
remains unidentified. 

129. Verse 8 of the Upanisad is quoted by Bhaskararaya in his Saubhagy- 
abhiskara, the commentary on Lalitasahasranima 1.17. Here the text is called 
Tripurasikta and is said to be part of the Atharvanapatha, that is, belonging to the 
Atharvana school. 

130. Kantharavena is here taken to mean “out loud” or “orally.” 

On the identification of the Srividya mantra with the famous Vedic gayatri, see 
Part One. 

131. This verse is not found in the printed editions of the Devibhagavatam. 
What is noteworthy is the fact that the verse itself imitates the structure and meter 
of the Rg Vedic gayatri, a pattern that other gayatris also follow. These mantras are 
especially important in the worship of particular aspects of gods found in more 
localized contexts. At the famous temple in Cidambaram, for example, a gayatri is 
designed for the consort of Nataraja, Sivakamasundari, and is passed as secret lore 
among the traditional priests. 

132. Bhaskararaya begins to reveal the fifteen-lettered form of the Srividya 
mantra here by making oblique references to certain deities associated with specific 
syllables. This is the technique of initiates who will usually not make explicit the 
mantra itself either by writing it or uttering it aloud. The code, however, is quite 
clear provided the clues are carefully considered in the setting of oral tradition and 
the mantrasastra. The words matarisva and kama both indicate the syllable ka 
associated with the four-faced god Brahma. 

133. Sixteen vowels are counted here, making the long 7 and ¢ the fourth and 
eleventh respectively. They are: a, 4, 1, 7, u, u, r, F, 1, 1, e, 0, ai, au, am (anusvara), 
and ah (visarga). 

134. Counting the semivowels as four, namely, ya, ra, la, and va, la is the third. 

This completes the first A#ta or set of syllables in the fifteen-lettered Srividya 
mantra, as shown below. 


MatarisvalKama = ka These syllables taken in order 
Yoni =e are the first five elements of the 
Kamala =7 kadi-version of the Srividya, 
IndralVajrapani = la making up the first kita. 


Bhuvanesvari bijaksara = brim 


In the second kita the mantra is revealed somewhat differently: 


svarupa or in its “own [explicit] form” = ha 
svarupa also 


= 7 
Matarisva = ka 
Abha = ha 
Indra =n 


Punarguha (literally “the secret again”) 
the byaksara of Bhuvanesvari hrim 
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In the third kvita the first three letters are in their explicit forms while 
the Bhuvanesvari bijaksara is identified with the goddess as Maya, thus 
the kita reads sa, ka, la, hrim. ‘ 

The srividya itself in its kadividya form is complete: 

ka ei la brim 

ha sa ka ha la hrim 

sa ka la brim 


For a complete discussion, see Part One. 


135. Purici is an obscure term and it would appear that this is yet another 
effort to portray the Upanisad as an ancient, indeed, an archaic work. Neither 
Upanisadbrahmayogin nor Ramananda offer much elucidation on the meaning of 
the term; the translation follows Bhaskararaya’s gloss. 

136. See Yoginihrdaya, 2.26ff., and the Setubandha. Here each letter of the 
mantra is assigned a mystical identification with various aspects of the universe. 

137. Varivasyarahasya and its commentary Prakasa by Sri Bhaskarariya Makhin, 
edited with English translation by Pt. S. Subrahmanya Sastri (Adyar, Madras: 
Adyar Library and Research Center, 1934, fourth edition, 1976). 

138. The three syllables are ka, e, and 7. 

139. Siva here in His supreme aspect is viewed from the saguna perspective, 
that is, as having qualities, the predominant quality (guna) being purity (sattva). 
From the saguna perspective Siva has assumed upadhis, limitations, that give Him 
His conceptual form. 

The substitution intended by Bhaskararaya puts the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
syllables of the kadividya srividya, ha, sa, and ka in place of the first three syllables, 
ka, e, and i. The hadividya srividya then is: 

ha sa ka la brim 
ha sa ka ha la hrim 
sa ka la hrim 


140. Note that the word tustuvamsah is a Vedic form derived from the verbal 
root Vstu, to praise. It is the parismaipada of the perfect participle in the sense of 
an agent, that is, “those who have praised.” See A. A. MacDonnell, Vedic Grammar 
(Delhi: Indological Book House, reprint edition, 1968), p. 363. 

Bhaskararaya interprets the verb bhajante, third-person plural present atmane- 
pada of Vbhaj, with an injunctive sense. He glosses it with bhavayet, the 
third-person singular optative causative parasmaipada of V bh, to be; again this is 
technical Mimamsa terminology. 

141. Following Sankaracarya’s division of the Brabmasitra, the adhikarana is 
called iksatyadhikarana beginning at 1.1.5 and ending at 1.1.12. Bhaskararaya 
extends the adhikarana to at least 1.1.16 where this quotation from the Taittiriya 
Upanisad occurs. Cf. Taittiriya Upanisad, 2.6. 

142. Called janmadyadhikarana, it is Brahmasutra, 1.1.2—1.1.4. 

143. The standard Saiva point of view is expressed here, namely, that Siva is 
the creator of the Vedas. The Vedas in Saiva-Sakta theology are apauruseya only 
insofar as they are not of human origin. 

144. Varnaka is the technical term in Vedanta for the two interpretations of the 
stitra, Sastrayotvam; one takes sastrayoni as an exocentric (bahuvriht) compound, the 
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other as a dependent determinative (tatpurusa) compound, but either way it refers 
to brahma. 

145. The Sastrayoni adbikarana is Brahmasitra 1.1.3—1.1.4. 

146. Kularnava Tantra, 4.114-15. 

147. The quotation is unidentified. Emend japet to suksmopastau following 
Adyar. 

148. Jndanarnava Tantra, 12.4. 

149. This reference to Brahmanda Purana is actually Lalitasahasranama, 
1.17cd. Lalitasahasranama is considered a portion of the Purana. 

150. Cf. Setubandha on Yoginibrdaya, 1.24, where the qualification for the 
svividya is discussed; also Yoginihrdaya, 2.14, where Bhaskararaya refers to the 
differing opinions concerning kadi- and hadividyas. 

151. See Saundaryalahari, 32-33. Bhaskararaya’s point is that since both 
mantras are of equal status Sankara has chosen to present Aadividya first though 
kadividya is given priority. Among the commentators on Saundaryalahari only 
Laksmidhara interprets verse 32 as kadividya—all others, including Kaivalyasrama 
and KameSvarapandita, take it to indicate hadividya. 

152. Bhaskararaya clearly sides with Kaivalyasrama and the other commenta- 
tors who interpret verse 32 of Saundaryalahari as hadividya and discredits 
Laksmidhara whom he may well have had in mind since he is aware of the 
Samayacara school’s interpretations. 

Emend to add smarayonilaksmipadanam after sivasaktikamapadanam following 
Adyar. 

153. The example referred to here is explained in the parnamayt adhikarana 
under Mimamsa Sutra, 4.3.1. The passage referred to there is yasya parnamayt 
jubur bhavati na sa papam slokam srnott, “He whose spoon is made of palasa wood 
hears no evil report [of himself].” 

154. According to oral traditions, the distinctive trait of an arthavada 
statement is that it serves as an inducement to action rather than strictly as a 
command. In other words, if one does “x” then “y” will be gained, thus one should 
do “x.” The distinctions between mantra, vidhi, and arthavdda are variously 
interpreted in Mimamsa traditions. 

155. Previously Bhaskararaya had taken amrtam bhajante as a vidhi, an 
injunction, and here he qualifies his view that the statement is actually an 
arthavada, a statement of inducement. Can a declarative statement, a mantra, be a 
vidhi? The earlier answer was yes. Now he asks can a mantra be an arthavdda and 
answers yes again. According to oral traditions there are two types of arthavada, 
the first sort being an encouragement to act, i.¢., mere praise, but not necessarily 
a proven or accomplished fact, while the second, the bhatarthavada, is an 
accomplished fact and is necessarily true. This second type is what is intended here. 

Bhaskararaya has in mind statements concerning mantra repetition, japa, 
which he considers not merely arthavddas but bhitarthavadas. The argument is 
that the knowledge that liberates, embodied in the mantra, is not new; that is, it 
is an accomplished fact (bhiita) and not something yet to come into being 
(bharya). Oral tradition asserts that knowledge merely removes adventitious 
obstacles, thus when japa is performed the mind becomes so pure that the 
obstacles are dispelled. It can be said then that through japa the aspirant attains 
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moksa though technically it is not the japa itself that brings about the liberation, 
it merely removes the obstacles, allowing the natural state of liberation to shine 
through. 

156. By three kinds of contemplative worship Bhaskararaya means updsana on 
the gross, subtle, and transcendent aspects of the goddess. He asserts that each 
form of upasana leads to the same result but goes on to say that it is the collective 
worship of all three that brings about results. While the upasana is usually 
hierarchically arranged according to the aspect worshiped, Bhaskararaya does not 
undervalue any of the three forms. 

157. What Bhaskararaya means is that individually these acts do not bring 
about results, rather it is only collectively that they confer benefits. 

158. According to oral tradition the cake offerings called purodasa are made of 
brown rice and are offered in vessels or skulls, or they are made of ground-meal 
with clarified butter. The example is intended to show that the rice cakes are 
available only to one who has previously performed a soma sacrifice. But one who 
performs the darsapirnamasa rites receives their fruit even if he omits the cakes 
because he is not eligible for them, though he must be eligible to perform the 
darsapirnamasa rites in general. The point is somewhat obscured by Bhas- 
kararaya’s deliberate appeal to the nuances of Vedic ritual. The idea is that such 
external, physical elements as the cakes are not essential if one is qualified to fulfill 
successfully the rite’s subtler aspects. Similarly, the grosser elements of worship 
(upastt) may serve some essential purpose on a lower level of understanding and 
qualification, but they are not essential to anyone who is really qualified to fulfill 
successfully the demands of internal sacrifice (antaryaga). 

While such activities are not essential for the advanced adept, Bhaskararaya 
earlier points out the virtues of continuing at least the appearance of the rites. 
He argues that it is salutary for setting an example for others. Living adepts add 
that a complete transformation of external to internal rites—and hence an 
abandonment of the external rites completely, as advocated by such figures as 
Laksmidhara—is ill-advised since spiritual disciplines can easily degenerate. 
Bhaskararaya later clearly separates himself from Laksmidhara’s more unequivocal 
stand advocating a supplanting of external with internal rites. He does not dispute, 
however, that internal sacrifices are superior or that external acts are no longer 
essential to the higher adept. 

159. This statement in the Pratisakhya is unidentified. What Bhaskararaya 
means here is that one could read either tad ile or tad ide in the verse. This is yet 
another example of Bhaskararaya’s treatment of the Upanisad as Vedic text 
exhibiting the peculiarities of Vedic grammar. 

160. Emend savjatah to adesa following Adyar. 

161. Emend naduhsprsthadesa to tu na ladesah. 

162. Bhaskararaya has in mind the identification of the fifteen (or sixteen) 
nityas each representing a day on the lunar calendar. There are at least two 
prominent opinions as to how this is to be performed. According to the first, 
during the suklapaksa, or bright half of the lunar month as the moon waxes, the 
deities are placed counterclockwise beginning at the base of the vasukona, five to 
each side of the triangle. In this procedure one begins with Kamesvara and ends 
with Citra. But during the krsnapaksa, or dark half of the lunar month as the moon 
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wanes, the order of the nityas is reversed, that is, Citra is first and Kamesvara last. 
Also in the krsnapaksa the bijaksaras am, au, ai, e, and o precede the name of the 
nitya. This practice is common today among South Indian Srividya adepts. 
According to the Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, a work that one would suspect 
reflects Bhaskararaya’s own views since it is authored by his most famous disciple, 
there is no mention of this reversal of identification. RameSvara on the Parasurama 
Kalpasitra is silent on the matter. In contemporary paddhatis the majority opinion 
is that no such reversal occurs, but there are, as it were, no textual authorities to 
which one can refer to reflect on the practice historically. 

163. Jndnarnava Tantra, 16.36cd—39ab. Bhaskararaya’s reading, however, 
differs from that of the Anandasrama edition. The variants are: 


Bhaskararaya Anandasrama 

v. 36cd agradakso- purvadakso- 

v. 37ab pascat tatra 
ha hi 

v. 37 cd anukaranta uvarnanta 
daksinayam daksinasyam 

v. 38ab dirghakaranaat ukaradt 

v. 39 ab anusvarantam madhye anusvarantamantrastu 


Emend 36cd to daksagrauttarakramat; emend 37cd to uvarnanta; emend 38ab to 
ukaradt. 
164. Emend ityadina tantre nirdistah to ityadina tantrantare nirdistah follow- 
ing Adyar. 
165. The source of the verse is unidentified. 
166. Taittiriya Brahmana, 3.10.1, following the citation in the Avalon edition. 
167. Emend tripurasundaro adityasvartipa to tripurasundarityadi nityasvarupa. 
168. Bhaskararaya’s description reverses the order in the verse, that is, the two 
breasts are placed above, below is the face. The term hakarardha, literally “half the 
letter ha,” indicates the female organ. The picture Bhaskararaya has in mind is as 
follows: 
Om0) 
0 
0 


This generates a triangle with a central bindu representing the trikona and bindu and 
also a representation of the female organ meditated upon in the kamakaladhyana. 

169. Saundaryalahari, 19abc. 

170. Emend sat to tad. 

171. Sundarihrdaya is the Yoginihrdaya, 2.54cd. Bhaskararaya reads mandala- 
trayarnpantu tor mandalatrayayuktam, the latter reading appearing in the Kaviraj’s 
third edition (p. 154). 

172. Emend sisadighantikantah to Sirsadikanthantah following Adyar and 
GOML. 

_ 173. Here Upanisadbrahmayogin reads cikitra and glosses it as dhyatva, 
“thought” or “reflection.” Bhaskararaya chooses the viditrd reading and gives it the 
same interpretation. 
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174. Saundaryalahari \9cdefgh, omitting the first word cd, harardham. 

175. Emend kamaripatvakimyatvakimah to kamaripatvakamah following 
Adyar. 

176. Nityasodastkarnava, 1.201. Note that the configuration of the byaksara 
klim in the devanagari script is suggested as an esoteric form of the kémakala. Thus, 

#T 

On saparardha identified with the female organ as half the letter ha, see 
Vamakesvarimata with the commentary of Rajanaka Jayaratha, ed. M. K. Sastri 
(Srinagar, India, 1945; Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, vol. 64, pe 75), 

177. Omit annadyakamanaphalakavesther iva following GOML 2 and oral 
traditions. 

178. This phrase occurs in neither the Sandilya nor Narada Bhaktisitras. 

179. Emend to place the danda after caturtham following Adyar. 

180. The term kundagolodbhava is cryptic but according to oral traditions it 
refers to a portion of the female organ. The usual lexical meaning is an illegitimate 
child, while here the meaning is as a synonym for the female organ, the yoni. 

181. The source of the phrase is unidentified. 

182. Parasurama Kalpasutra, 1.24. Emend the text to read pratyavamrstih for 
pratyavamamrstth following GOML 2 and the Dave edition of the Parasur- 
amakalpastitra (see Bibliography for details). 

183. Exactly to whom Bhaskararaya is referring is unclear. This is not the 
reading of either Upanisadbrahmayogin or Ramananda, nor has the possibility 
appeared in consulted manuscripts of the Upanisad. 

184. This maxim is based on the supposition that a crow has only one eye and 
can move it as the occasion permits from one socket to the other, suggesting that 
a word or a phrase used only once in a sentence can serve two purposes. Cf. V. V. 
Apte, The Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary, revised edition (Poona: 1957; 
reprinted, Kyoto, Japan: Rinsen Book Company, 1978), Appendix E, p. 58. 

185. Emend satroktanam to suktoktanam. This makes better sense since the 
reading of ajam would confuse the meaning of the verse. It is possible to retain the 
reading satroktanam and take it as referring to the Parasuramakalpasutra verse cited 
above but this particular s#tra does not actually enumerate the pancamakaras. 

186. See Mimamsa Sitra, 6.3.21. 

187. cf. Parasurama Kalpasitra, 1.31, the full quotation of the text reads: 
bahvalpam va svagrhyoktam yasya yavat prakirtitam! tasya tavati sastrarthe krte sarvah 
krto bhavet!/ 

The idea Bhaskararaya means to convey is that the rituals, their number and 
methods of performance, differ according to which grhyasutra is followed, and this 
differs from family to family. 

188. cf. The Astadhyayi of Panini, ed. and trans. S.C. Vasu (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, reprint edition 1980), vol. 1, p. 286. 

189. Emend visvajagajjanani to jagajjanani following Adyar and GOML. 

190. Taking the word matra, only or merely, in pranimatrasya to mean sarva, all. 

191. cf. Lalitasahasranama, nos. 10 and 11, with the Saubhagyabhaskara. 
Upanisadbrahmayogin reads vddhati. 
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192. Only the last portion of the first line of the quoted verses beginning with 
trnaya cet sa pataki has been identified. It is Kularnava Tantra, 10.6. 

193. This has not been found in Yaska. 

194. Visnupurana, 6.75.74 with the following emendations: read viryasya for 
dharmasya; jndnavairagyoscaiva for jhanavynayoscatva. Cf. Srivisnupuranam, ed. 
Sampatkumaracarya (Kanchipuram, India: Grantha-malakaryalaya, LOZ): 

195. Emend Sariraghatako to sériraghatakaya va following Adyar. 

196. The Nagananda Sitras are unidentified. 

Emend hrdayamirmih to hrdayamirtih following Adyar. 

197. Emend tadwadharmavisistha to tadrsadharma-samuhavisistha following 
Adyar. 

198. The explanation seems a bit confused and variant readings offer no 
immediate solution. In the previous sentence Siva is the basis (adhara) and it 
would follow that He is the substance (pradhanam), that is, the qualified (gunz) 
rather than the quality (guna). When Sakti is half His body, the idea being the 
figure of Ardhanarisvara, She should be the substance (pradhanam). 

199. Cf. Saundaryalahari, 1. 

200. The Saktisiitras have been unavailable for review. 

201. The meaning of the verse quoted is not clear but it is likely to be found 
in either the Rg or Atharva Vedas; cf. Rg Veda, 6.44.7 where the word urasya 
occurs. The intended meaning of sama, however, is perfectly clear. 

202. Emend Bhagavata to Devibhagavata following Adyar and GOML. The 
passage has not been located. 

203. This has not been located in the Devibhagavatam. 

204. Cf. Setubandha on the Yoginihrdaya, 1.10-11. 

Emend visesah to vistarah following Adyar and GOML. 

205. Emend saktyadhinatvadhilambitam to saktyadinavadisadvilambitam fol- 
lowing Adyar; also emend sighraprasiddikamath to sighrasiddhikaimaih following 
Adyar and GOML. 

206. Emend sagunadhyanam uktra to sagunadhyanadvayam uktva following 
GOML 2. 

207. Parasurama Kalpastitra, 10.68. 

208. Cf. Kularnava Tantra, lf. 

209. Emend to add susuptidasayam after pratidinam; also emend sa to sah. 

210. Emend mirvikalpasambandhitvena to nirvikalpasamadhitvena. 

211. Kularnava Tantra, 5.80. 

212. Parasurama Kalpasitra, 1.12. 

213. The Samayacarasmrti is unidentified. 

The sautramani is part of the soma sacrifice; see A. B. Keith. The Religion and 
Philosophy of the Veda and Upanisads (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1925, pp. 352-59). 

Portions of this quotation occur in Kularnava Tantra; (B) is Kularnava Tantra, 
5.93 and cd of (C) is 6.31. 

214. The source of the verse is unidentified; according to oral traditions it 
belongs to the Hamsamahesvara Tantra though no manuscript confirms this fact. 

Emend param to varam; also pragaccantu to prayacchantu following GOML. 
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215. Cf. Tantraraja Tantra, 1.82—83. Note that the verse quoted above does 
not occur in either editions of Tantraraja Tantra or in the Saktisamgama Tantra. 

216. Cf. Bhaskararaya’s commentary following the line adharmakéranam in 
Kaulopanisad. He also refers here to the unidentified Naganandastitras. See p. 2 of 
the Avalon edition for details. 

Emend brahmabhave sati kim avasisyate to brahmabhave kim avasisyate following 
GOML. 

217. ‘The source of the verse is unidentified. 

In ab of the verse emend mattah kupyati kopanah to mattah kupyanti kopanah; 
also in cd emend kopinah to yoginah following Adyar and GOML. 

218. Parasurama Kalpasiitra, 10.82. 

219. Parasurama Kalpasitra, 10.83. 

220. See Panini 7.1.39 for the true ending “e” as directed by the indicatory 
letter (anubandhay) s. 

221. Nitydsodasikarnava, 1.6. Bhaskararaya says here that the devanagari letter 
e can be made to look like a triangle, thus: J 

Furthermore, by the three triangles he means the three major inner triangles that 
combine to form the trikona and vasukona sub-cakras. 

222. Cf. Rg Veda, 10.71.6; also akaro vai sarva vak occurs as Aitareya 
Aranyaka, 2.3.6. Sivananda in his Rjuvimarsini on Nityasodasikarnava, 1.26 and 
again at 1.100, quotes this Vedic passage. The idea is that by hearing 7 one actually 
hears the biaksara klim without the k and / sounds. Bhaskararaya in the Setubandha 
on Nityasodasikarnava, 1.6 says a is Paramasiva and 7 is Parasakti and by their 
combination ¢ is produced and that the combination is represented by the central 
three major triangles of the sricakra. 

223. Emend carama to parama following Adyar. 

224. The Sivarahasya is unidentified. 

225. The injunction is unidentified. 

226. Cf. Panini, 6.1.95. 
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acara: “practice,” “conduct, “behavior? “custom,” “teaching”; like other terms with a 
similar meaning, when 4céra is used in a compound its preceding qualifier indicates 
its specific sense. 

advaita: lit, “nondual”; used to indicate the position of ultimate monism adopted by 
various schools of Indian thought. The two nondualist schools of particular concern 
in the present study are the so-called pure nondualists (kevaladvaita) led by the 
eighth-century Sankaracarya and the Sakta Tantrics who might best be termed theistic 
nondualists. The two schools differ on many technical points but foremost is the 
contention of the Saktas that the dualistic material world is not merely a product of 
ignorance (avidyd), since it is a product of the free will of God, nor is divinity itself 
a subordinate form (i.e., one “with qualities”) of the Absolute Brahman. Rather, the 
Saktas adopt a position of original unity which transforms itself by its own free will 
into a real, dualistic universe of names and forms (na@marapa). Thus Saktas adopt the 
position known as parindmavdda or the doctrine of transformation, which the 
hevaladvaitins reject. 

ananda: lit., “bliss”; an attribute of the Absolute Brahman that is given prominence in 
Sakta Tantrism as a description of realization. In the ultimate form it is said to be an 
“unqualified bliss” differing from any mundane, conventional experience or descrip- 
tion because it is (1) permanent and (2) lacks a recognition by the subject as a 
particular form of experience limited by sense awareness or mental impressions. 
Ananda does, however, occur in various levels which are viewed hierarchically; more 
mundane feelings of pleasure are considered approximations of the experience 
occurring in the final stages of realization. 

antaryaga: _lit., “internal sacrifice”; a key concept in both Kaula and Samaya interpreta- 
tions of Srividya and in Tantrism in general, antaryaga refers to the process by which 
all forms of overt action are made mental, contemplative acts. 

adhikara: _lit., “qualification”; any individual undertaking a Tantric spiritual discipline is 
rated by the guru according to ability, personal temperament, capacity to learn. The 
guru then responds with teachings deemed appropriate to the “qualification” of the 
student. 

ardhahakara: _lit., “half the letter ‘h’ ”; an obscure and technical term in Tantrism used to 
indicate the female organ both literally and symbolically as it is made a part of ritual 
and meditative practice. 
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avarana: lit., “obstruction”; used in Srividya in the compound navdrarana or nine 
obstructions to indicate the nine passages or stages in the sricakra that are identified 
with the nine sub-cakras. The idea is that each avarana is overcome by ascending 
stages of ritual and contemplation as the adept moves towards the goal of union 
symbolized in the bindu at the center of the sricakra. 

bahiryaga: _lit., “external sacrifice”; any type of ritual, performance, verbal or mental effort 
which involves material elements and explicit actions taken as part of the spiritual discipline. 
In Srividya, forms of babiryaga are said to be transformed into “internal sacrifice” 
(antaryaga) in a gradual process of ritual assimilation and contemplative practice. 

bhasya: _lit., “commentary”; any written or verbal commentary on texts or oral teachings. 
A variation of this word, bhasya, is used in the compound sandhabhasa or “twilight 
language.” This purposefully metaphorical, shadowy language, prominent in Buddhist 
texts, is used to conceal and encode Tantric materials in order to prevent their use or 
comprehension by noninitiates. It is not favored by Hindu Tantrics, who prefer a 
technical vocabulary that frequently uses common words with very specific meanings. 

bhakti: lit., “loving devotion”; one of the most common and important concepts in 
Hinduism. In general bhakti refers to the reciprocal relationship of love, friendship, 
and reliance existing between a devotee and a divinity. In the case of Srividya, bhakti 
plays a central role in virtually all forms of ritual expression and as a key element in 
personal faith. 

bhuprasatara: lit., “spread over the earth”; the term refers specifically to the two- 
dimensional form of the sricakra either as it is written in a temporary form on the earth 
or on some other object, or as it is inscribed on some more permanent substance such 
as a sheet of five metals (paricalokam). 

bindu: _ lit., “drop”; in the most specific and common sense of the term, bindu refers to the 
central point within the sricakra symbolizing the nondual nature of the union of Siva 
and Sakti. It can also refer to semen in esoteric discussions of certain ritual 
performances practiced by Kaula adepts. 

daksinacara: lit., “right (-hand) practice”; as Laksmidhara understands it, this term 
indicates Tantric practices which do not employ any ordinarily prohibited substances, 
such as the pancamakaras, or promote any form of worship that may lead to a breach 
in the conventional standards of orthodoxy associated with high-caste behavior. This 
is the “popular” sense of the term though it is not universally accepted; Bhaskararaya, 
for example, rejects this meaning (perhaps because as a Vaidika Tantric he did not feel 
himself outside the orthodox fold and yet did not feel constrained by these 
prohibitions) and suggests the difference between the so-called “right-” and “left- 
handed” practices is based on a technical understanding of different levels of spiritual 
awareness. 

darsana: or darvan, lit., “sight”; refers to the practice of coming within the view of any 
respected figure including within view of an image or god. Daryan has been treated 
elsewhere (see reference to Diana L. Eck in Bibliography), but key to our under- 
standing is that a daryan is an exchange of glances, both a “seeing” and a “being seen.” 

desacara: _ lit., “custom of the region”; an especially important concept for understanding 
the ways in which Srividya manifests itself in particular places by adepts and is 
assimilated into local culture. Many of the practices common to Srividya in a 
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particular area are without a Sanskritic or pan-Indian basis and thus indicate the 
influence of local or regional factors. 

dhyanaSloka:  lit., “meditation verse”; these poetic verses describe the physical and 
sometimes metaphysical characteristics of particular aspects of Hindu divinities. They 
are the centerpiece of meditative efforts and are usually associated with particular 
mantric aspects of a god as well. The most common of the dhydnaslokas of Lalita 
Mahatripurasundari has been given in chapter 3. 

diksa: _lit., “initiation”; the necessary first step in any Tantric spiritual discipline is to gain 
access to teaching through a qualified teacher (i.e., one with three generations of 
lineage) and thus any instruction within this formal relationship can be considered 
part of the initiation process. Diksd itself usually refers to the specific giving of mantras 
that officially recognize the participation of an individual within a lineage of teachings 
and teachers. 

diksanama: lit., “initiated name”; a special name given at initiation into the Srividya 
mantra that becomes the spiritual identity of an individual in the capacity of being a 
qualified adept. Many historical figures in Srividya tradition are known only by their 
diksanamas rather than by their given names. While the concept is adopted into 
Srividya from an ancient and common Vedic practice, all the diksandmas in Srividya 
end with the epithet -anandanatha (lit., “blissful lord”) though the -natha portion is 
sometimes dropped. See PKS, 1.40 where this is specified. The tradition continues up 
to the present, though in some lineages diksanamas are considered optional and may 
not be given. 

dvija: lit., “twice-born”; refers to any member of the upper three estates (the so-called 
traivarmkas) of ancient Aryan society because of a rite of passage in which they receive 
a form of Vedic initiation. Though the particular ritual is limited to males, the term 
applies to both genders of these castes. In contemporary Tamil Nadu the term 
effectively applies only to brahmans. One of Tantrism’s major characteristics is that it 
does not limit access to initiation on the basis of a “twice-born” birth. 

gayatri: in general, a Vedic meter of twenty-four syllables but specifically the name of a 
mantra which is actually a verse from the Rg Veda (3.62.10) and considered the most 
sacred of all Vedic utterances. On the structure of this verse is built any number of 
other gayatris for other divinities; a common practice among Tantrics and especially 
prevalent with respect to mantras ascribed to local aspects of divinity. 

hadi: lit., “beginning with 4a”; the term used for the so-called Lopamudra tradition and 
the specific version of the Srividya mantra associated with it. Though there is some 
controversy over the exact form of the mantra there is a consensus that it begins with 
the syllable ba. Hadi as a tradition of ritual worship is represented by such important 
historical writers as Sivinanda, Punyananda, Amrtananda, among others. See Brooks, 
“Srividya,” 1987 for details. 

istadevata: lit., “the desired (or chosen) deity”; namely that specific aspect of a deity 
favored by an individual and singled out as representative of the general concept. 
Thus, at one level, Lalita Mahatripurasundari is the istadevata of Srividya tradition 
inasmuch as she represents the chosen form of the supreme Sakti. But each Srividya 
adept may identify a local goddess, such as Madurai Minaksi, as their own istadevata 
and hence take that version to represent both Lalita and Parasakti. 
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jana:  lit., “knowledge”; in Srividya, as in other nondualist schools, j#ana is the liberative 
insight one gains through spiritual discipline in which the individual soul (atman) is 
seen as identical to the Absolute. 

kadi: _lit., “beginning with ka”; the Srividya mantra in its most popular form begins either 
its fifteen- or sixteen-syllable form with ka. This is the so-called Kamaraja or 
Manmatha tradition in which the mantra’s form was fixed and passed in a lineage 
descending from Siva in his Kamaraja aspect. 

kaildsa: the name of the mountain home of Siva and Kubera but represented in Srividya 
by the three-dimensional form of the sricakra. Thus any three-dimensional sricakra is 
sometimes called a kailasa cakra. More specifically, a partially elongated three- 
dimensional sricakra is called a kailasa cakra in contrast to the full three-dimensional 
figure known as as meru cakra. 

kala: lit., “aspect,” “part,” “bit, “digit of the moon”; used in a number of ways in Sakta 
Tantrism, the basic sense relates to the division of the phases of the moon into sixteen 
portions. These sixteen aspects are identified with various other parts of the sricakra, 
the human body, and the universe. 

kamakala (dhyana): _lit., “(meditation) on the aspect of desire”; a technical reference to 
a complex form of meditation in which the female organ becomes literally or figura- 
tively the center of ritual attentions. This is a central part of the Kaula tradition’s 
worship and is performed in order to emphasize the overcoming and restraint of sensual 
pleasures and the proximate bliss of sexual relations in relation to the final realization 
of the Absolute. Samaya and other conservative elements within Srividya reject this 
form of meditation either completely or in any external form (i.e., as a bahiryaga). 

khadgamiala: _lit., “the garland of the sword”; actually a list of the names of the various 
deities of the sricakra in the order of their identification that is recited as a 
contemplative act of devotion or as a substitute for more elaborate forms of sricakra 
worship. The recital of the khadgamala is one of the most popular forms of worship 
in contemporary traditions. It takes its name from the sword symbolizing the 
goddess’s power to strike down desire, hatred, and delusion; the names themselves are 
strung together like flowers on a garland. 

kuladevata: _ lit., “the deity of the kula (or family)”; this is the particular aspect of divinity 
favored within specific groups—all designated by the encompassing term “kula.” Thus 
one of the names for Srividya is Srikula, and the kuladevata is Lalita Mahatri- 
purasundari; it may also refer to a particular family’s chosen deity or the traditional 
deity associated with the village of their origin. 

kundalini: _ lit., “winding,” “spiral”; the esoteric term used to refer to the latent spiritual 
power envisioned in the form of a snake wound three times about the center 
(miuladhara cakra) at the base of the spine. In the processes of kundalini yoga this 
power, identified with Sakti, gradually rises up the central channel (i.e., the main nadi 
called the susumna) of the body (located in the region of the spine) and passes through 
six (or in Srividya, nine) particular centers called cakras. Upon reaching the uppermost 
center (though technically not a cakra) the sabasradalapadma, literally the thousand- 
petalled lotus, kundalini is said to be fully extended and hence in perfect union with 
Siva, who resides at the pericap of the skull. This esoteric physiology partly explains 
the various levels of spiritual and material achievement associated with continuing 
yogic practice and links physical forms of practice with mental couterparts. 
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kita: lit., “peak”; used in Srividya to refer to the three portions or “peaks” of the Srividya 
mantra. 

madya: _ lit., “wine”; one of the five prohibited substances, that is, one of the pancamakaras 
or mapancakas. Used as a part of Tantric ritual, wine is intended to approximate the 
feeling of well-being that is associated with the final bliss of realization. As any 
intoxication, ritual or otherwise, deliberately violates the norms of high-caste 
behavior, the use of wine thus distinguishes this ritual practice as a “higher 
qualification” according to its proponents, the Kaula Tantrics. 

madhyama: lit. “the middle”; in Tantrism this term is used technically to indicate the 
second stage in the devolution of sound from its primordial source. Creation is viewed 
as a product of Brahman in the form of sound and thus madhyama refers to that stage 
in which sound is in the stage of meta-language but is in nearly every respect 
considered pre-articulate. Mantras are considered the only emanation of this stage of 
sound to be articulated in a physical form. 

maithuna: _ lit., “sexual intercourse”; the fifth and most controversial of the pavicamakaras 
or five prohibited substances. Many Tantric schools, including elements within 
Srividya, advocated ritual sexual intercourse as an enactment of the union of Siva and 
Sakti. In many cases the wife of the adept is worshiped as the goddess with the 
culmination of worship being copulation; in other cases, intercourse with women not 
known is preferred. Though accepted and even advocated by a number of contem- 
porary lineages, the practice of the fifth makara is seen to be extremely limited in 
South India. Many conservative lineages either reject its appropriateness outright or 
claim that the superior qualification required for its practice is no longer found. 

mamsa: lit., “meat”; the second of the pancamakaras, the ritual ingestion of meat in 
violation of the usual standards of Hindu orthodoxy is another aspect of Tantrism’s 
deliberate efforts to go beyond the limits of ordinary convention in order to bring 
about a sudden and radical personal transformation. 

mantrasastra: lit., “treatises (or teachings) on mantras”; the body of literature and 
teachings that list, codify, and explain the use and formulation of mantras. Srividya 
adepts have gained renown for their knowledge and mastery of the mantrasastra. 

mata: lit., “conviction.” “tradition,” “school,” “doctrine”; one of many terms indicating 
these meanings (others include acara, sampradaya, marga, kranta, etc.), mata is usually 
attached to the terms kadi and hadi in order to indicate the particular mantric 
teachings associated with each. In this case, however, it does not seem the term carries 
with it the notion of a “school” as it does when used in the compounds, Srimata or 
Kalimata. As we have observed, the key issue is not which general term is used as the 
second member of a compound but rather which specific term is used to govern it. 

matha: lit., “school of learning,” “monastery,” “ascetic’s dwelling”; used specifically with 
reference to the two prominent centers of the Sankara tradition in South India, 
namely, at Kaficipuram in Tamil Nadu and at Srigeri in Karnataka. 

matsya: _lit., “fish”; another of the five prohibited substances (paricamakaras) used during 
certain Kaula rituals including Kaula forms of sricakra puja. 

meru: sometimes, sumeru, is the name of the bejewelled mountain at the center of the 
universe around which all the planets revolve. In Srividya tradition it is identified with 
the svicakra in its three-dimensional form, thus the term meru cakra is used to indicate 
the three-dimensional sricakra and identifies it with Mount Meru. 
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miulamantra: _ lit., “root-mantra”; every particular deity in each of its aspects has a mantra 
(or mantras) identified with its final or ultimate subtle (s#ksma) nature. Often the term 
is used to indicate the highest form of a deity and the particular mantra identified with 
that form. In the case of Srividya tradition the root-mantra of Lalita is either the 
fifteen-syllable mantra known as the pavicadasi or pancadasaksari (in one of its twelve 
forms, including the popular kadi and hadi versions) or the sixteen-syllable mantra 
known as sodasi or sodasaksari. 

mudra: _ lit., “seal? “stamp,” “gesture”; one of the important ritual elements of Tantrism, 
mudras are usually hand gestures which invoke, symbolize, and “seal” a relationship 
between the person performing them and the divinity. Each mudra’s significance is 
multivalent while the actual form can differ according to interpretation. In Srividya 
there are nine specific mudras shown before each of the nine sub-cakras (and identified 
with them as aspects of the presiding deities) and one mudra meant to encompass the 
others or represent the supreme aspect of the goddess, namely, the trikhanda mudra. 

mudra: lit., “fermented or parched grain”; one of the five prohibited substances 
(panicamakaras) used in Kaula-influenced Tantric rituals. Various grains are used in 
preparations that cause them to ferment and thus have an intoxicating effect. 

naivedya: any offering of food, cooked or otherwise, presented to a deity, usually at the 
conclusion of ritual worship. 

nibandha: _lit., “binding,” “compendium,” “ritual handbook”; one of the two terms (the 
other is paddhati) used to indicate the ritual codification of a particular lineage or 
tradition and to supply, as it were, the liturgy for all occasions. One of the most 
famous is the Nityotsava of Umanandanatha, which codifies and presents the ritual 
formulas suggested by the Parasurama Kalpasitra. In Srividya tradition, Umananda is 
known by the title ntbandhakara, the “composer of the handbook.” Nibandhas and 
paddhatis are unpretentious, straightforward compendia with little elaboration or 
explanation accompanying the text. The intentions of the work are clear only to those 
with an insiders knowledge of the practical aspects of the tradition but they are 
revealing of at least the theoretical dimensions of a lineage’s interpretations. As in 
many liturgies however, there is room for interpretation, interpolation, and revision, 
thus the mibandhas are not in themselves perfect reflections of the actual practice of a 
particular group or lineage. 

nitya (f.): _lit., “eternal?” “permanent”; in Srividya the term mitya is identified with the 
sixteen deities who embody the phases of the moon and thus the days of the fortnight. 
They are identical to the so-called tithis or the sixteen kalas but specifically refer to the 
deities identified with each of these days or aspects of the moon. 

nyasa: _lit., “laying down,” “placing,” “imprinting,” “interidentifying”; a process character- 
istic of Tantric ritual in which sounds, usually in the form of seed-syllables (bijaksaras), 
are identified with parts of the human body, deities, and yantras in order to form a 
series of microcosmic/macrocosmic relationships. 

paddhati: see nibandha. 

paficadasi: | lit., “fifteen” sometimes paricadasaksari, “fifteen syllables”; one of the root- 
mantras (mzilamantra) of Lalita in her supreme form. The mantra itself is usually not 
uttered aloud and thus the term is used to specify the mantra without violating its 
sanctity. The syllables are called aksaras, that is, “indestructible.” because they are 
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believed to be aspects of the deity in the subtle (si#kgna) form and thus reduced, as it 
were, to their most primary level. See kadi, hadi, and milamantra above for further 
details. 

paficamakara: lit., “the five m’s” sometimes maparicaka; the so-called five prohibited 
substances and activities that characterize Kaula-influenced Tantric ritual. They are 
so-called because each term begins with the Sanskrit letter m, thus: madya (wine), 
mamsa (meat), matsya (fish), mudra (fermented grain), and maithuna (sexual inter- 
course). See each term for further remarks. 

para: lit., “transcendent,” “supreme”; here taken with a feminine ending to indicte the 
goddess in her supreme aspect, namely, in the form of the svicakra. 

parampara: lit., “one following another,” “succession,” “lineage”; unlike any of the other 
terms indicating “tradition,” parampara specifically indicates a lineage, that is, the 
succession of tradition from guru to student. There are, in effect, as many lineages as 
there are teachers though many are bound together in various types of relationships. 
The core of any Tantric tradition is found only in the paramparas since it is at this level 
that generalities are worked into specifics and teachings of the oral tradition are 
formulated and passed on. 

parasakti: lit., “supreme Sakti or goddess”; the general term used to designate the 
goddess in her highest aspect, that is, in a position of fundamental superiority 
encompassing even her consort Siva. Saktas do not discount the role of the male 
consort since he is viewed as a necessary component in the theological scheme. In 
Srividya the preferred form of parasakti is Lalita Mahatripurasundari though other 
names are occasionally used and local beneficent aspects are equally identified with this 
central figure. 

pasyanti: the first, pre-articulated aspect of sound as it emanates from its primordial 
source of Brahman. This concept plays an important role in understanding how 
Tantrics view the devolution of the universe from a single source as a parallel sound 
manifestation. See madhyama and vaikhari for further details on the theory. 

pitha: | lit., “seat,” “throne”; indicating a center of a tradition and the individual who at the 
present time sits upon this seat of authority, i.e., the pithacdrya, or “teacher of the 
tradition.” Used specifically in the present study to designate the Sankara tradition’s 
two major centers in South India at Kaficipuram and Srngeri, each of which has a 
traditional succession of teachers who take the title “Sankaracarya” in order to 
establish their lineage relationship with the eighth-century Sankaracarya. 

prakasa: lit., “illumination,” “manifestation”; technically used in Tantric discussions to 
distinguish Siva’s fundamental quality of “pure illuminative being” from Sakti’s 
“reflective being” (vimarsa). Metaphysically, Siva is considered insentient, eternal, and 
hence, the purely “illuminative” source of creation while Sakti is the active and 
dynamic “self-reflection” of that one reality (identified as Brahman). It also refers to 
the Self (atman) before devolving by karma and ignorance (avidyd) into a self- 
conscious, dualistic entity standing in relation to other objects, that is, the Self before 
it “reflects” (vimarsa) upon itself as such. 

pranava: the sacred syllable aum. 

pratinidhi: lit., “representative,” “substitute”; in Tantrism a pratinidhi is any element 
prescribed to be used as a representative or substitute for another. This is the common 
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method employed for overcoming the social and practical difficulties associated with 
the five prohibited substances. It is usually clear, however, that just any substitute is 
not acceptable and in many cases lists of alternatives are given. Thus in the ae of 
wine prescribed to be drunk at a certain point in the Sricakra puja, a concoction of 
milk, honey, and spices is substituted as the pratinidin. ; 

pratyabhijna: lit, “recognition”; refers to an important doctrine, propounded in a 
number of Tantric schools and especially by the great Kashmiri philosopher Abhi- 
navagupta. The doctrine of recognition maintains that the final realization of the 
godhead is, in fact, a re-cognition, that is, an insight into the ontological fact of 
primordial unity between the Absolute and the soul which pre-exists one’s Own 
realization of it. Realization of the godhead is therefore nothing new but an awareness 
of what is already the case. 

prayoga: lit., “use,” “application,” “scheme,” “prescription”; the term is used in many ways 
to indicate some method or form of practice or procedure to be followed in ritual, 
meditation, or in other situations. The important case in Srividya is the use, i.e., the 
prayogas associated with the first forty-one verses of the Saudaryalahari as mantras, 
accompanied by prescriptions regarding the use of various mantras, offerings, and 
other procedures. 

puja: lit., “worship,” “honor,” “adoration,” “ritual”; the most common term designating 
worship of any kind in Hinduism. 

Sabda: lit., “sound”; indicating any sound from the most subtle emanation of the 
primordial absolute, that is, the so-called sabdabrahman, to the most manifest and 
vulgar. 

sadhana: _ lit., “accomplishing,” “performing,” “attainment,” “discipline”; the term used to 
designate the particular spiritual, physical, and mental discipline prescribed and 
implemented according to traditional teachings and following the instructions of a 
guru. Sadhana refers to both the forms of practice and the accomplishment of the 
discipline. See siddhi and siddha. 

Saiva: a devotee of the male divinity, Siva. Most Saktas, that is, devotees of a female 
divinity, are also part of Saiva traditions and make no absolute distinction between 
Sakta practices and theology and Saiva traditions. The difference is more of emphasis 
than of strict sectarianism. There are Saktas within Vaisnava traditions (certain 
Pafcaratrins, for example) but these form a minority within the general Sakta Tantra 
traditions. 

samaya: lit., “rule of conduct,” “compact,” “custom,” “convention,” “order,” “precept”; 
used in both a general and specific sense within Sakta traditions and especially after the 
fifteenth-century Laksmidhara codified the so-called Samaya Srividya tradition in 
order to rid it of such Kaula influences as the ritual use of the pavicamakaras. 

samharakrama: _ lit., “destruction method,” “deconstruction perspective”; the manner of 
envisioning the sricakra or ritually worshiping it in which the adept begins with the 
outermost portions of the diagram and methodically moves towards the central bindu. 
It is called “destructive” or “deconstructive” because in the interpretation of the 
Sricakra as the symbol and form of the universe the process of reuniting with 
the Absolute (i.e., achieving unity with Siva and Sakti) the adept “destroys” the 
misconceptions of the dualistic world and “dismantles” any sense of separation from 
the Absolute. 
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sampradaya: lit., “tradition” “school,” “doctrine” “handed down instruction”; the most 
general term used to designate the concept of a traditional teaching. Srividya is 
sometimes called Saubhagya Sampradaya because it is the tradition which focuses 
upon and elaborates the concepts surrounding the “beneficent” or “prosperous” 
(saubhagya) aspect of the goddess. The term is sometimes used in more specific 
contexts with more narrow meanings to indicate the particular lineage of instruction, 
that is, the parampara within the broader tradition (such as Srividya). Thus an adept 
might be asked, “What is your sampradaya?” meaning to what lineage of Srividya (or 
any other tradition) do you belong? The general sense of the term, however, allows 
the adept a greater flexibility and discretion in answering such a question. 

Sankaracarya: The eighth-century theologian whose interpretations of the major sources 
of Vedanta tradition are termed the “pure nondualist doctrine” (kevaladvaitavada) 
because of the unequivocal position that ultimately the Absolute Brahman is 
qualityless (nirguna) and perfectly identical to the individual soul (atman). Sankar- 
acarya (or Sankara, as he is called, the term dcarya designating “teacher” or “the 
master”) maintained that theism was a useful and sometimes necessary means of 
qualifying the Absolute with qualities (saguna) in order to effectively teach its 
transcendent identity with the soul. This position met with much opposition within 
Hindu traditions. Historically, he is said to be responsible for the spread of his 
interpretations by having established centers of learning (mathas) throughout India 
and in the southern region at Srngeri in Karnataka. According to the traditions of the 
matha at Kaficipuram, Sankara settled there after having “conquered the directions” 
(digviyjaya, the term used to describe his preaching across the length and breadth of 
India) and composed his Sakta treatises and commentaries. In variance from the 
established Saiva/Sakta traditions in the mathas, Hacker and other scholars have 
clearly demonstrated that Sankara could not (or is very unlikely to) have composed 
these Sakta works. It seems also clear, however, that Saiva/Sakta, and specifically 
Srividya, influences entered into the matha traditions sometime after the eighth 
century (and before the eleventh century) and that it is likely that one of the heirs of 
the Sankara tradition composed these works and attributed them to the master. These 
disputes have never reached a satisfactory historical conclusion. From at least the 
fifteenth century, Sankara is clearly identified with Srividya tradition and the 
contemporary Sankara mathas in both North and South India support the belief that 
he was a Srividya adept (but not solely a Srividya worshiper). Bhaskararaya and other 
Srividya adepts do not distinguish Sankara who authored the Brahmasitrabhasya 
and other strictly advaitic works from the Sakta-oriented Sankara who penned 
Saundaryalahari, though they are also not particularly interested in the former. The 
most common designation of Sankara by Srividya is simply by the epithet 
“Bhagavatpada,” that is, the “feet of the Lord,” used to indicate their respect and 
admiration for him. 

saubhagya: _ lit., “good fortune,” “prosperity,” “auspiciousness,” “blessedness,” “grace”; the 
term within Srividya tradition is generally applied to the beneficent (saumya) aspects 
of the goddess but also to the effects of the practice of the tradition’s spiritual 
disciplines. 

saumya: lit., “charming,” “placid,” “gentle,” “beneficent”; used to refer to the so-called 
aghora or “nonfearful” or “not terrifying” aspects of Hindu gods, specifically with 
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Srividya it refers to the gentle and beneficent aspects of the goddess Lalita Maha- 
tripurasundari, contrasting to the ghora or fearful Kali or Durga. 

siddha: lit., “accomplished? “adept”; the term is used generally to designate any 
spiritually accomplished Tantric adept, that is, one who has obtained special insight or 
powers (siddhis); it may also suggest the traditions of rather eccentric, unpredictable 
adepts, such as the Tamil saint Tirumilar, saints whose legends and writings reflect the 
extraordinary abilities attributed to them. 

smarta: _ lit., “followers of the smrtis or recollected scriptures”; the term is applied to the 
brahman castes which draw their essentially Saiva/Sakta traditions from the so-called 
smrti body of literature and focus on the “smarta series” of divinities, namely, Siva, 
Visnu, Sakti (usually designated by the name Durga but encompassing all feminine 
aspects), GaneSa (or Ganapati, the elephant-headed eldest son of Siva and Sakti) and 
the Vedic deity Sairya, the Sun-god. They are distinguished in Tamil Nadu from other 
Saiva-oriented brahmans who function as priests (the so-called adisaivas) and sectarian 
Vaisnava brahmans. 

sodasi: | lit., “sixteen,” “sixteen-year-old girl”; also “sixteen syllables or parts,” referring in 
Srividya to both the goddess in her youthful form and to a form of the milamantra 
of the tradition consisting of sixteen syllables or parts. The controversy over the 
construction of the mantra leads one to conclude that it is an elaboration of the 
fifteen-syllable form of the srividya since the sodasi occurs in both a strict sixteen- 
syllable form (the so-called “light” or “lesser” sodast) and a more elaborate “great” 
form (mahasodasi) consisting of two sets of syllables appended to the fifteen-syllable 
hadi srividya. 

srstikrama: _ lit., “creation method,” “constructuve perspective”; the method of envision- 
ing and worshiping the svicakra beginning with the innermost bindu and proceeding 
in an outward direction through the triangles, lotus petals, and outer gateways. 

sthila: _ lit., “gross,” “physical”; used in Tantrism to refer to the physical, anthropomor- 
phic images of deities and to suggest that these forms are “vulgar” in comparison to 
mantras (the subtle or s#ksma forms) or yantras (the transcendent forms). 

stksma: lit., “subtle.” “refined,” “precise”; the mantric aspects of deities are referred to as 
their “subtle” (s#kgna) forms because they are considered hierarchically superior to the 
physical, anthropomorphic aspects. Bhaskararaya refines this notion in his discussion 
of the Srividya mantra. 

tattva: — lit., “reality,” “fact,” “metaphysical category,” “that-ness”; according to Sakta 
Tantrism, the categories of the constituent elements of the material world, called 
tattvas, number thirty-six. This concept of categorizing the fundamental material and 
mental substances is adopted and expanded upon from the Sankhya and Yoga systems 
and perhaps from earlier Kashmiri Saiva discussions. See HT, pp-52f. for a complete 
list and discussion. 

traivarnika: lit. “three estates”; see dvija, which has the identical meaning. 

trikona: lit., “three sides? “triangle”; any triangle may be designated by the term trikona; 
however, in Srividya the term is frequently used in the specific sense to designate the 
innermost triangle of the sricakra, that is the sarvanandamayacakra. 

twice-born: see dvija. 

upacara:  lit., “service,” “worship,” “offering,” “requisite articles”; in the specific sense of 
Tantric ritual, “pacara refers to the presentation of various substances such as flowers, 
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food, sandlewood paste, kumkum powder, and other auspicious articles near the 
conclusion of external worship (i.e., during puja or bahiryaga). These vary in number 
and follow differing prescriptions according to lineage traditions. According to PKS 
there are sixty-four prescribed upacaras. The naivedya or food offerings are a separate 
part of the formal paja but are generally considered under this term. 

upasana: lit., “sitting near” “worshiping,” “attending,” “spiritual discipline”; the term is 
multivalent since it suggests both loving devotion (bhakti) and concentrative aware- 
ness directed towards a particular deity following a specified spiritual practice 
(prescribed by the guru). Thus it has both a specific sense and a more general one 
suggesting any form of worship or devotion. The literal meaning of the term is useful 
in understanding its Tantric sense: the devotee or adept (i.e., the upasaka) by “sitting 
beside” the deity draws closer to its nature through various acts of spiritual discipline. 
So long as a sense of distinction remains between adept and deity then the term aptly 
applies to the relationship of “proximity” that is suggested by it literally. 

vaikhart: lit., “speech,” “articulated speech”; a technical term used to indicate the third 
and final phase of the devolution of the Absolute Brahman in the form of sound (i.e., 
Sabdabrahman), vaikhart when taken with pasyanti and madhyama forms the essential 
triad that explains the gradual formation of the material world. All ordinary forms of 
language and articulated sound fall into this third category. 

vasukona: _ lit., “bejewelled triangles,” “eight triangles”; the term vasu in this compound 
has the esoteric meaning of “eight”; thus the compound refers to the first set of eight 
minor triangles of the sricakra following the innermost triangle (or trikona). 

vidya: lit., “knowledge,” “science,” “mantra”; another term with many different usages 
depending upon the context, vidya refers to both mundane and spiritual (ie., 
liberative) types of knowledge. But in Sakta Tantrism it is technically used to indicate 
mantras, especially mantras.of female deities. Thus srividya refers to the “knowledge of 
Sri (the goddess),” “auspicious knowledge,” and specifically the embodiment of that 
knowledge in the form of the mantra called the srividya. 

vamacara: lit., “left(-handed) practice”; in the ordinary sense vamacara is used to 
designate those Kaula-influenced traditions of Tantrism which prescribe and employ 
ritually certain esoteric elements, such as the paricamakaras and kamakaladhyana, that 
seemingly defy the conventions and standards of brahmanical orthodoxy. It contrasts 
with the so-called “right-handed practice” (daksinacara) which conforms to the usual 
expectations of brahmanical society. Srividya tradition has had both types of practice 
and no small amount of heated debate concerning the appropriateness and sta- 
ture of each. 

vimarsa: lit., “refection” “thought,” “deliberation”; technically used to indicate the 
fundamental attribute of Sakti within Saiva/Sakta Tantric theology, vimarsa refers to 
Sakti at the very first moment of self-reflection, that is, as the emergence of 
self-awareness as such. Since the Self (atman) is eternal and absolutely identical with 
the primordial, absolute Brahman its ultimate nature is that of nondualistic, nonre- 
flective “illumination” (prakaga, the attribute of Siva). However, when the One 
devolves from its original, pristine condition its first “act” as such is self-cognition of 
itself—this is identified with Sakti as “reflection” (vimarsa). 

vrttatraya: lit., “three circles”; according to the majority of Srividya interpreters the 
prttatraya refers to the three outer circles surrounding the set of sixteen lotus petals on 
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the Sricakra. Bhaskararaya differs from this interpretation and claims the three circles 
are those that separate the sets of triangles from the lotus petals. His position, it would 
appear, is based on the ritual interpretation of the sricakra as an utterly purposeful 
diagram, and since Bhaskararaya sees no ritual place for the three circles as 
surrounding the lotus petals he reinterprets the ordinary accepted placement of these 
circles. The issue is important insofar as this technical point allows the observer to 
evaluate historical and contemporary followers of Bhaskararaya as authentically 
interpreting his views as well as shedding further light on the ritual use and 
construction of the sricakra. 


yogini: lit., “female attendant,” “female yogi”; technically used within Srividya to 


designate the attendant deities of Sakti as they preside (on her behalf) over various 
parts of the Sricakra. The yoginis are, in fact, merely aspects of Sakti embodying 
specific powers, principles, and concepts which are identified with the adept’s own 
spiritual nature and material achievements. 
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Ambika, 100; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 153, 157, 183 

amrta, 166, 173 

Amrtananda, 120, 121 

anaadt, 67 

ananda, 59, 67, 68, 70, 117; as goal of 
Tantric practice, 87, 91, 105, 
113-118, 124, 126; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad (bhasya), 82, 163 

Anandalahari. See Saundaryalahari 

anavastha, 114, 185 

Ankhor Wat, 111 

antabkarana, 58, 87, 186 

antaryaga, 29, 38, 39, 51, 77, 103, 220 
n. 45; according to Bhaskararaya, 80, 
89, 109, 113; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 81, 113, 
151, 167, 172, 180, 187. See also ritual 

anthropomorphic image. See sthila 

antinomianism, ix, 70; and classification 
of Hindus, 19, 23, 52; and Tantra, xii, 
XIV Dae ODD Os 7a Lael dos, 127. 
136 

anti-Vedic, 55; strands of Tantrism, x11; 
See also Kaula; orthodoxy; Tantra; 
Tantrism; Veda 

anubhava, 49, 50, 64, 83, 90, 94, 124, 
126 

anvamala, 50 
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Aparajitanandanatha. See Ramesvara Siri 

apatkalika, 112, 159. See also emergency 

apauruseya: as origin of Veda, 14. See 
also sruti; Siva 

Appaya Diksita I, 35 

arcana, 123, 173 

Ardhanarisvara, 101, 183 

artha, 87, 91, 101, 105, 166 

Artharatnavali, 63 

Aruna Upanisad, 36 

aspect of desire (female organ). See 
hamakaladhyana 

asrama, 77. See also varnasramadharma 

Assam, 74 

Atharva Veda, 34, 77, 188; school of, 
156, 164, 175, 189 

atirahasya. See secrecy 

fitman, 58, 59, 60, 91, 103, 110, 113, 
124, 126; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 152, 159. See also 
soul 

atraivarmka. See advija; non-twice-born 

attendant deities. See svicakra 

AUM, 77, 188, 189. See also Om 

auspicious, 23, 99, 156, 164, 172, 185, 
188. See also bhadra; subha 

avaidika, 22, 28, 36. See also anti-Vedic; 
Veda 

Avalon, A. See Woodroffe, Sir John 

avatara, 32 

avidya, 88, 89, 110 

avikaraparinamavada, 89 


bahiryaga, 29, 36, 38, 77, 103, 117; and 
Bhaskararaya, 78, 80, 89, 109; 
mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 81, 151, 172, 173, 
176, 178 

baindava cakra, 109; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 154, 
155. See also bindu 

Balatripurasundari, 104 

being, 96, 126, 172, 182. See also sat 

Bengal, 74 

benign, 98; See also goddess; saumya 

bhadra, 159. See also auspicious 

Bhagavadgita, 22, 24, 86, 150 

Bhairava: as author of Tantras, 9. See also 
Siva 

bhakti, 26, 90, 123; and liberation, 104; 
path of, 90, 92; role in Tantrism, 84, 
90, 93, 100, 101, 124, 131; -marga, 


184; mentioned in the Tpura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 152, 184. See also 
devotion 
Bhaskara the Vedantin, 49, 93 
Bhaskararaya Bharati 
(Bhasuranandanatha): and 
antinomianism, 25, 26, 28, 82, 114, 
127; and his audience, 10, 25, 46, 
133, 134; and authority of scripture, 
14-15, 77, 83, 84, 89, 95, 138; on 
bliss, 105, 113, 117, 124, 163 (see 
also ananda); biographical 
information, xi, 30—31, 37, 133, 134; 
cosmology of, 87—88; citation of 
Bhagavadgita, 24, 150; disciples of, 
83, 133; and double norm, 93, 115, 
125; and the explanation of Tantrism, 
xiii, 30-31, 78, 85, 89, 123; and 
gender, 96; and the goddess, 99, 123; 
and Kaula tradition, 28, 31, 127, 220 
n. 45; and Kaula Upanisad, 49-50; on 
kula, 211-212 n. 11; and Kularnava 
Tantra, 96; on liberation, 104-105, 
116, 127, 152; and living Srividya 
tradition, xi, 25, 31, 37, 38, 125, 133, 
143, 144; on mantras, 82, 89, 121, 
122, 123; opposition to Laksmidhara, 
107, 127; ritual interpretation, 30, 49, 
OF VII PIAS T8123" 125: 
relationship to brahmanical orthodoxy, 
xili, xiv—xv, 25, 82, 93, 114, 125, 127, 
144; and Sankara tradition, 93, 275 
and sricakra, 107, 108, 109, 111; 
theology of, 72-73, 87—88, 90, 91, 
93, 95, 97, 100; 101, 102) Tl 14: 
118, 126-127; and Tripura Upanisad, 
14, 33, 37-38, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 96-97, 98, 101, 103, 120, 
123, 127, 138, 144, 146; on upasana, 
110; as a Vaidika Tantric, xiv, 26, 93, 
115; works of, xiii, 10, 37, 38, 39, 73, 
77, 12751435 146; 15651575 1705 
172, 184, 222 n. 55; interpretation of 
yoga, 57, 134. See also 
Saubhagyabhaskara; Varivasyarahasya 
bhasya. See commentary 
bhavanajnana, 49, 84. See also knowledge 
Bhavana Upanisad, 35, 37, 38, 39, 77 
bhedabheda, 49, 67, 88, 93. See also 
Bhaskara the Vedantin; 
Difference-and-Identity School 
bhiigrha, 108, 176. See also bhipura 


bhukti, 69, 85, 91, 105. See also 
enjoyment 

bluimika, 111, 158. See also stage. 

bhuprastara cakra, 107. See also sricakra 

bhupura, 108, 109, 111, 154, 156, 158, 
177. See also sricakra 

Bhuvanesvari, 170 

bija, 61; See also seed 

bijaksara, 119, 170, 175 

bimba, 177 

bindu, 81, 97, 107, 109, 110, 111, 157, 
158, 161, 163, 177 

birth and death, 105, 137. See also 
Samsara 

bliss, 70, 96, 105, 113, 117, 124, 126, 
128; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 163, 172. See also 
ananda 

body, 161. See also nyasa 

Borobodur, 111 

brahmdacira, 94 

brahman: and Srividya, xii, xiv, 24, 74; 
involvement in Tantrism, xii, 3, 24, 67, 
71, 93, 114, 118, 125, 131, 136, 186. 
See also smarta; twice-born 

Brahma, 57, 97, 100, 127; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 
155, 156, 170, 184, 187 

Brahman, 49, 58, 60, 70; attainment of, 
105; as being, 96, 126 (see also sat); 
Bhaskararaya’s remarks on, 70, 88, 
109, 171, 185, 188; blissful nature of, 
70, 88, 91, 113, 126, 163, 185 (see 
also ananda); conceptionless realization 
of, 126, 185, 187 (see also nirvikalpa); 
as consciousness, 96, 126 (see also cit); 
as creator, 153; definition of, 126; as 
illumination, 95, 96, 182 (see also 
prakdsa); and illusion, 124; 
manifestation of, 95, 96, 97; as One 
and Many, 68, 87, 88, 91, 94, 95, 
124, 138, 153; as partless, 14, 95, 96 
(see also niskala); as qualityless, 14, 95, 
152 (see also ninguna); as reflection, 
95, 96, 182 (see also vimarsa); as 
sound, 60, 61, 68, 78, 118, 138, 154 
(see also sabdabrahman). See also 
Absolute 

Brahmapurana, 172 

Brahmastitras, 171 

branches of Vedic tradition. See sakha; 
Veda 
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breath control, 110. See also pranayama 
Buddhism, xvii, 56, 69, 85, 94 


cakra(s): definition of, 62; as 
diagrammatical representations, 62, 
108, 109, 111; as psychophysical 
centers, 56—57, 62, 109, 110; as 
wheel, 177; within the svicakra, 109, 
110, 111, 156, 158-159, 160 

candra, 164, 172 

Candramba, 99 

canon, 64, 129, 135; of Vedic and 
Tantric texts, xv 

caste, 72, 115, 125, 127, 128. See also 
sadhana 

channels. See nadi 

chosen divinity, 99, 100. See also 
istadevata 

Cidambaram, 99 

cit, 59, 68, 96, 126, 183 

Citra, 175 

classification, x, 32, 52, 55; monothetic, 
52; polythetic, 52-53, 72 (see also 
polythetic; monothetic); traditional 
forms within Tantrism, 8; 

combination doctrine. See samuccayavada 

commentary. See Bhaskararaya; 
Ramananda; Upanisadbrahmayogin 

concentration. See samadhi 

consciousness, 95, 96, 126; and the 
goddess, 96, 99, 172, 183; of self, 95. 
See also cit 

contemplative worship, xii, 50, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 101, 124, 151, 220 n. 45; 
attainments from, 105, 126; definition 
of, 110; and five m’s, 113 (see also 
pancamakara); of the gods, 150; and 
Sricakra, 111, 112; three forms of, 89, 
123; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 152, 164, 169, 172, 
173, 174, 182, 183. See also ritual; 
upasana 

conviction, 85, 86, 150 

cosmology, 68, 128; of Saktas, 68, 97, 
102, 123; in Srividya, 103, 118; 
creation, 67, 88, 95; and creator, 68, 
91, 127; as deception, 67, 68 (see also 
maya); as play, 67 (see also /ia); 
reversal of, 111; and Sricakra, 111, 154 

creation method, 107. See also ss krama 

creator/creation relationship. See 
Brahman; Sakti; Siva 
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daily junctures. See sandhyavandana 

daksinacara, 28, 211-212 n. 11. See also 
right-hand practice; Samaya 

danger, 127 

Dattatreya, 170 

deception. See maya 

deep sleep, 68, 185 

definition: and classification, xii; of 
Saktism; of Tantrism. See also 
classification 

deity. See god 

desire, 95, 101, 105, 153, 171, 181, 
182, 183. See also ucha; kama 

detached stage, 114, 186. See also stage; 
unmant 

Devi, 67, 72, 172; classifications of, 72, 
96; forms of, 99. See also goddess; 
Lalita Tripurasundari;, Tripura 

Devibhagavata, 166, 170, 183, 184 

Devi Upanisad, 38 

devotion, 100, 101, 123, 124, 125, 131. 
See also bhakti 

devotion path, 184. See also bhaktimarga 

dharma, xiv, 87, 91; as attribute of god, 
182, 183; and dual norm, 24, 115; as 
embodied, 98, 159; as human aim, 
101, 166 (see also purusirtha); as law, 
22, 69; and law books, 22, 23; and 
ritual action, 115; Tantric reordering 
of, 23, 69, 132, 135, 186; against the 
Veda, 28, 69. See also law books 

dhyana, 171. See also meditation 

dhyanasloka, 80, 98; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151. See also 
meditative verses 

Difference-and-Identity School, 49, 67, 
93. See also Bhaskara the Vedantin; 
bhedabheda 

diksa, 49, 52, 54, 64, 83; as part of 
sadhana, 71, 164; rules of, 113. See 
also initiation 

direct experience. See anubhava 

disciple. See Bhaskararaya 

discipline. See sadhana 

dissolution method, 159. See also 
sambhira krama 

dissolution yoga, 110. See also laya-yoga 

diversity. See Brahman 

divine play. See lila 

Doctrine of unmodified transformation, 
93. See also avikaraparinamavada 


double norm, 24, 26, 115, 136: and 
Bhaskararaya, xiv, 31, 93, 115; 
rejection by 

Samayacara, 28; and Sankara, 93 

dreaming, 68 

drinking, 168, 184, 185, 186, 187. See 
also paricamakara; wine 

dual norm. See double norm 

Durga, 67, 73, 75 

Durgasaptasati, 37, 73 

Durkheim, Emile, 213 n. 16 

dvija. See twice-born; traivarmka 

Dwiveda, V. V., xii, 210 n. 7 


Eckel, M. David, xvi, xvii 

egalitarian(ism), 26 

ehagurupasti, 86. See also guru 

elements (five). See essences; tanmatras 

elephant goad, 99, 181 

Eliade, Mircea, 210 n. 3 

emergency, 112, 159. See also apatkalika 

empowerment. See power 

enjoyment, 105. See also bhukti 

epistemology, 96, 97, 102, 123 

eroticism, 5; and liberation, 82; and 
ritual, 70, 82, 117 

esoteric: definition of, 20; as different 
from obscure, xvi—xvil; forms of 
goddess, 99, 169 (see also goddess); 
forms of knowledge, 20, 27, 79, 84, 
85; language, 56; methods for study, 
1X, XV1, xvii, 6, 7—8, 27, 130; social 
implications, 21, 23, 24, 136, 139; 
symbolism, 123; texts, 9-10. See also 
secrecy; oral tradition 

essences, 14, 99, 160, 182. See also 
tanmatras 

ethics, 24, 25. See also auspicious; 
inauspicious; pure; impure; Tantra; 
Tantrism 

exoteric, 1x, xvii, 127, 139 

expansion, 88, 95, 106, 110, 111, 158. 
See also prapanca 

expiation, 186 

external sacrifice. See bahiryaga 

extra-Vedic. See Veda 


feminine principle, 98, 100, 172, 182. 
See also gender 

fermented grains, 113, 179, 180. See 
also mudra; pancamakara 


fish, 113, 179; See also matsya; 
pancamakara 

five divinities. See pavic#yatana devata 

five m’s (mapancaka or paricamakara), 22, 
28, 180; as elements of Kaula Tantric 
rituals, xiv, 69, 125. See also 
pancamakara: madya; maithuna; 
mamsa; matsya; mudra 

form, 95. See also rapa 


Ganapati, 61, 102. See also Ganesa 

GaneSa, 61, 67, 74, 102; mantra of, 61. 
See also Ganapati 

Gangacarana Vedantavagisa, 35 

Gayatri. See mantra 

gender, 72, 96, 97, 100, 116, 124, 176 

gesture. See mudra 

ghora, 72 

goad. See elephant goad 

God, 58, 67, 137; binary form of, 68, 
87; as female, 73 (see also goddess); 
grace of, 128, 132, 137; and hierarchy 
of divinity, 100; as playful, 68 (see also 
lila); realization of, 105, 128; the 
self-transformation of, 88, 95 (see also 
parinama) 

goddess: as beneficent, 99; as benign, 98, 
99 (see also saumya); anthropomorphic 
form of, 64, 73, 79, 80, 103; as 
Brahman, 96; and liberation, 104, 
152; as mother, 99; names of, 73, 
104, 105, 164; and other gods, 100, 
176; as the “people of the universe,” 
153; and pilgrimage, 81, 99, 
164-165; pre-Aryan cults, xii; 
self-expansion of, 160; subtle form of, 
61, 79, 80, 103, 104, 118, 122, 154, 
169 (see also mantra; stksma); terrible 
forms of, 73, 98 (see also ghora); three 
forms of, 64, 67, 79, 80, 82, 97, 98, 
102, 103, 123, 151; transcendent form 
of, 64, 79, 80, 103, 108, 109; 
weapons of, 108; as “without decay,” 
155; worship of, 101, 150, 161. See 
also Sakti; Saktism; Lalita; Tripura 

Goody, Jack, 144 

Goudriaan, Teun, xii, 4, 14, 18, 47, 48, 
54, 210 n. 5, 211 n. 11 

grace. See God 

Graham, William A., 40, 44, 224-225 
mY 
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grantha, 57 

Green, William Scott, 130 

gross. See sthila 

gunas, 68, 101, 150, 163, 164, 182, 183 

Guptavati, 37. See also Bhaskararaya 

guru, 83—87; authority of, 64, 65, 71, 
83, 137; as divinity, 66, 71, 86, 134, 
138; as focus of Tantric transmission, 
9, 64, 66, 72, 84, 86, 129, 138; grace 
of, 21; and honor bestowed, 108; 
-ism, 128, 134; as teacher, 50, 64, 71, 
85, 86, 118, 124, 128, 138; and texts, 
66, 84. See also lineage; parampara 


hadi mantra, 120, 122, 172, 238 n. 163. 
See also Lopamudra 

happiness, 159 

hatha yoga, 56, 57 

heaven, 164. See also svarga 

hidden. See secrecy 

Hindu: definition of, 18—19, 54, 116, 
126, 132; identification of, 18; -ism, 
18, 52, 130, 131; “normative” views, 
ODS eo 1345135. 130.0376 
pantheon, 58, 67, 73, 74, 100, 102; 
study of Hinduism, 132, 138, 210 
Me 

horrific. See ghora; goddess 

human aims, 105, 128, 185. See also 
purusartha 


wcha, 95, 97, 153. See also desire 

wchasakti, 87, 89, 92, 97; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 157 

iconography, xi, 100, 101, 102, 125 

ida, 57 

identity, 105; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 152. See also 
kaivalya 

ignorance, 88, 89, 96, 110. See also 
avidya 

illumination, 95, 157, 160, 164, 176, 
182. See also prakasa 

immortality, 58, 126, 171, 173; bodily, 
58 

impurity, 23, 72; in ritual, 113 

inauspicious, 23 

indestructible, 189. See also aksara 

individual self, 87. See also jivatman 

Indra, 156, 184 
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initiation, 54, 55, 83-87; rules of, 113; 
and sadhana, 69, 71, 164; for study of 
Tantra, 15, 49, 83, 135; for study of 
Veda, 15. See also diksa; Tantrism 

inner mental organ (or process), 186. See 
also antabkarana 

interidentification, 111, 161. See also 
nyasa 

internal sacrifice. See antaryaga 

intoxicants, 113. See also pancamakara 

illusion, 124. See also maya 

isadevata, 99, 100. See also chosen 
divinity 


Jaimini, 150 

Jainism, 48 

japa, 80, 119; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad, 151 

jivanmukti. See liberation-while- 
embodied 

jivatman, 87, 186 

jnana, 49, 50, 51, 68, 90, 97, 124, 153, 
186; as attribute of god, 182; and 
karma, 127; path of (marga), 184; as 
form of Sakti, 87, 89, 92, 97, 157. See 
also bhavanajnana; knowledge 

Jnanarnava Tantra, 172, 175 

Judaism, 54 

Jyestha, 97, 100; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 157, 
162 

Jyotistoma, 156 


Kabir, 56, 104 

kadi mantra, 120, 121, 122, 170, 171, 
238 n. 163; priority of, 172. See also 
Kamaraja; srividya 

kailasa cakra, 107. See also sricakra 

kaivalya, 105; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 152. See also 
identity 

Kaivalyasrama, 32, 33 

kala, 63, 154, 155, 175, 178 

Kali, 73, 74, 75 

Kali age, 26, 55, 117. 

Kalikapurana, 154 

kaliyuga. See Kali age 

kama, 87, 91, 101, 105, 166, 171. See 
also desire, pleasure 

kamakaladhyana, 22, 30, 36, 69, 117, 
126, 211 n. 11; definition of, 82; 
mentioned in the Tripura 


Upanisad (bhasya), 82, 144, 171, 176, 
178 

Kamaksi, 99 

Kamaraja, 120, 121, 170, 171, 172. See 
also kadi vidya 

KameSvara, 101, 164, 178, 182, 183. See 
also Lord of Desire; Siva 

Kamesgvari, 175, 183 

kamya karma, 116 

Kafcipuram, 34, 99 

karma (law of), 85, 181 

karma (action), 51, 84, 86, 90, 124, 
127.135, 14951 50S Ia2si3ile 
-marga, 184; and yoga, 92 

Kashmiri Saivism, 6, 9, 38, 49, 60, 126, 
210 n. 3; schools of, 75, 212 n. 14; and 
Srividya, 75, 93, 95, 120, 212 n. 14 

Kasi, 127, 165, 187 

Katyayana, 153, 155 

Kaula: and brahmanism, xv, 114; 
definition of, 220 n. 45; elements, xiii, 
29, 70, 82, 114; essential to Tantric 
practice, xiv, 29; and “left-practice.” 
xill, 28, 113, 127 (see also vamacara); 
and ritual substitutions, 29, 113 (see 
also pratinidit); as superior teaching, 
24; secret practice of rituals, xiv, 
124-125; school, 75, 212 n. 14; 
within Srividya, 9, 28, 39, 89, 107, 
125, 212 n. 14; Upanisad, 37, 70, 90, 
143, 186 

kevaladvaita, 49, 88, 93. See also advaita 

knowledge, 51, 84, 89, 90, 93, 97, 124, 
128; and action, 127; as attribute of 
god, 182; as modification of Brahman, 
95; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya) 153, 170, 182, 184, 
185, 186. See also jnana; vidya 

knowledge path, 90. See also jnianamarga 

ksatriya, 24 

Krishna Warrier, A. G., xvi, 209 n. 1 

kriya, 149, 151, 178. See also action; 
ritual 

kriyasakti, 87, 89, 92, 97, 157 

Krsna, 22, 86, 149, 150, 179 

kula, 56, 65, 83, 168, 179, 220 n. 45 

kulacara, 186, 211-212 n. 11 

Kularnava Tantra, 96, 171, 185 

kundalini, 56; as form of yoga, 56-58, 
74, 110; as goddess, 57, 58, 111, 154, 
184; and liberation, 58 

kitta, 119, 121, 170. See also peak 


laghusodasi, 121, 238-239 n. 166 

Laksmidhara, 22, 28, 32; as advocate of 
internal sacrifice only, 29, 51; 
commentary on Aruna Upanisad, 36; 
and contemporary traditions, 29, 31; 
on mantras, 121; objections to 
Kaulism, 16, 22—23, 28, 82, 127: 
position On non-twice-born initiates, 
30, 36; and Ramananda, 36, 220 n. 
45; on right/left distinction, 211—212 
n. 11; on sricakra, 107; as a Tantric, 
52. See also Samaya 

Lalita Tripurasundari, x, 64, 73, 80, 96; 
description of, 98—99; mantra of, 104 
(see also srividya); as mother, 98, 100; 
and other goddesses, 99, 164; as slayer 
of demons, 101; thousand names of, 
(see Lalitasahasrandma); as wite of 
Siva, 98, 100-101; within the 
Svicakra, 174; worship of, 102, 
187-188; yantra of, 64, 108, 109 (see 
also sricakra) 

Lalitasahasranama, 37, 97, 98, 100, 104, 
WB NES POD) Solas 

Lalitatrisati, 104 

Lalitopakhyana, 99 

law of estates and stages in life. See 
varnasramadharma 

law books, 22. See also dharma 

law. See dharma 

layayoga, 110. See also yoga 

left-hand practice, 211—212 n. 11. See 
also vamacara 

liberation, 103; according to 
Bhaskararaya, 104—105, 116, 152, 
153, 154, 166; five types of, 
104—105, 152—153; and pleasure, 
105; from practice, 119, 132, 171; 
and the purusarthas, 116. See also 
moksa 

liberation-while-embodied (jivanmukti): 
as goal of Tantric practice, 3-4, 58, 
105, 119, 126, 128, 150. See also 
moksa 

lightening bolt vehicle. See Buddhism; 
vayrayana 

lineage: and authority, 127, 145; and 
catholic Tantrism, 10; and the guru, 9, 
64, 66, 128; as locus of Tantrism, 9, 
126, 215 n. 12. See also parampara 

linga, 97 

lila, 67 
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little mothers, 61; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya) 153, 182. 
See also matrkas 

logic: use of, 86. See also nyaya 

Lopamudra, 120, 121, 179, 171, 172, 
238 n. 163. See also hadi vidya 

Lord of Desire, 99, 101, 182. See also 
Kamesvara; Siva 

lotus petals, 103, 108, 162, 163 


macrocosm, 122 

Madana, 101, 163, 164. See also Siva 

Madanya, 163, 164 

madhyama, 61, 118, 122; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya) 153, 
154, 157 

Madurai, 99 

madya, 60. See also wine 

mahasodasi, 121, 239 n.166 

mahima, 155 

maithuna, 69, 179. See also 
pancamakara; sexual intercourse 

mamsa, 69, 179. See also meat; 
pancamakara 

mandala, 62, 111, 154, 163, 176, 177. 
See also cakra 

mandali, 62 

Mandikya Upanisad, 68, 77 

Manmatha, 106, 178. See also Siva 

mantra, 48, 54, 57, 59, 61; gayatri, 81, 
84, 119, 169, 170; as knowledge, 170; 
inherent power of, 65, 119, 156; 
root-, 61, 80, 81, 118; and ritual, 62, 
81, 89, 104, 119, 123; -sastra, 102, 
155; as subtle form of goddess, 104, 
118-123, 169 (see also srividya); and 
superiority, 21, 122; use of, 104, 119, 
122; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 154, 161, 164, 
171; variants of 121, 122. See also 
Svividya; stiksma; vidya 

Manu the Law-giver, 65, 172 

manvasra cakra, 108, 160, 163, 164, 177 

méarga, 93, 105; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 152 

marriage, 69, 99 

materiality. See prakrt 

matrka, 61; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 155 

matsya, 179. See also fish 

matter. See prakrti 

mature stage, 91. See also praudhollasa 
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maya, 67-68, 96, 124. See also illusion 

meat, 50, 69, 113, 179. See also mamsa; 
pancamakara 

meditation on the aspect of desire. See 
hamakaladhyana 

meditation, 171; and concentration, 114, 
186 (see also samadhi). See also dhyana 

meditative verses, 80, 98; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151. See 
also dhyanasloka 

Meru. See Sumeru, Mount 

meru cakra, 107, 111-112, 158, 162 

microcosm, 122 

mimiamsi, 42, 114, 150, 164, 166, 167, 
168, 180, 241-242 n. 7 

Minaksi, 99 

misogyny, 106 

modification, 87, 95, 97, 118; 
mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 153. See also vytti 

moksa, 49, 69, 83, 85, 87, 91, 93, 105, 
119, 166. See also liberation; 
purusartha 

monothetic classification, 52. See also 
classification 

moon, 163, 164, 175, 177, 178. See also 
candra; soma 

morality, 83, 113, 127. See also Tantrism 

mother. See goddess 

Mount Sumeru. See meru; Sumeru, 
Mount 

mudra (fermented grain), 69, 179, 180. 
See also panicamakara 

mudra (gesture), 48, 65, 112; according 
to Bhaskararaya, 113; definition of, 
59; nine types of, 113; ritual use of, 
59-60, 109, 166; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 113, 159, 
164, 166 

mukti. See moksa 

muladhara cakra, 57, 74 

mulamantra. See mantra 

mumuksu, 94 

mythology, 103, 123 


nadi, 56, 57 

Naganandastitra, 182 

naimittika karma, 115, 116, 125 
naivedya, 164, 180. See also offerings 
namarupa, 60 

Namdevy, 104 


names and forms, 60, 61. See also 
namarupa 

nastika. See Buddhist 

Nataraja, 99, 164 

Neusner, Jacob, 130 

nibandha, 79, 98. See also paddhati; 
ritual 

nirguna, 14, 94; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 152. See also 
qualityless 

nirvikalpa, 126, 185 

niskala, 14, 94, 95, 96. See also Brahman 

nitya, 114, 115, 116, 125 

nitya deities, 74, 174, 175, 176 

Nityahrdaya, 153. See also Yoginthriaya 

Nityasodasikarnava, 63, 178-179. See 
also Vamakesvaratantra 

non-dualism, xvill, 35, 50, 58, 60, 96, 
105, 124, 126, 127. See also advaita 

non-twice-born, 30; Laksmidhara’s 
position on, 30; and qualification for 
Vedic revelation, 83; and Tantric 
initiation, 72, 83. See also advya; 
atrawarmka 

noose, 181 

nyasa, 48; definition of, 59; ritual use of 
60S als W252 5161822045: 
and yoga, 59 


obligatory rites, 114, 115, 116, 125. See 
also nitya 

occasional rites, 115, 116, 125. See also 
naimittika karma 

offerings, 164, 166, 179, 180, 184. See 
also naivedya; upacara 

O'Flaherty, Wendy Doniger, 71 

Om, 189. See also AUM 

One and Many. See Absolute; Brahman 

ontology, 96; of Saktas, 68, 102 

oral tradition: danger of being without, 
xii; importance with Tantrism, 6; and 
instruction, xi—xli, 6, 41, 84; language, 
42; methods for the study of, 7—8, 
145; as presupposition for scholarship, 
Xvi, Xvii; and ritual, 112; and secrecy, 
6, 7; and written texts, 9-10, 145. See 
also esoteric; scripture; secrecy 

orthodoxy, xii, xiii, xvi, 22, 23, 93, 
114, 125, 211 n. 10. See also Tantric; 
Veda 

outcaste. See stidra 


paddhati, 79, 98. See also ritual 

Padmapurana, 80, 156, 164 

Padoux, Andre; xii, 54, 210 n. 3, 210 
m5 

panciyatana devatas, 67 

pancadasi, 118, 121 

pancamakara, 22, 69; definition of, 69; 
and Tantric classification, 52; as 
external ritual elements, 29, 50, 70, 
TUS LIAS WI 122. 125. 126: 
restrictions on, 113, 126, 144; and 
Samaya, 36, 52; and Saktism, 48; 
mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 82, 114, 179, 180, 
185. See also five m’s 

Pancaratra Vaisnavism, 6 

Panini, 153, 155 

para, 60, 68, 75, 79, 80, 103, 106, 110, 
118, 122, 123; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 82, 151, 
153, 158. See also goddess; sricakra; 
transcendent 

Paramananda Tantra, 83 

parampara, 65: and the guru, 9; as locus 
of Tantric tradition, 9, 79, 126. See also 
lineage; guru 

pararupa. See para 

Parasurama Kalpastitra, 32, 77, 83, 185; 
as companion to Upanisads, 37, 38, 
77-79, 86, 120, 188; critique of 
Vedas, 21; as ritual text, 79, 111, 120, 
127, 167, 179, 180, 187 

parinama, 88 (see also Brahman) 

pasu, 66 

pasyanti, 118, 119, 122; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 
154, 157 

Patanjali, 91 

path: three types of, 93. See also marga 

peaceful aspect. See Santa 

peak, 119, 121. See also kuita; mantra 

pilgrimage, 80—81, 99, 164 

pingala, 57 

pitha, 57, 80 

pleasure, 101, 105. See also desire; kama 

polythetic classification, 53, 54, 72, 106, 
227 n. 14; definition of, 52 

power: acquisition of, 103, 124, 135, 
186; divine forms of, 100, 149, 181; 
and the guru, 85, 66; of mantras, 118, 
119, 185; as claim to privilege, 4; and 
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prosperity, 87, 91, 182; reality as, 66; 
and ritual, 71, 87, 104; social and 
religious, 23, 26, 65, 71, 145; 
superhuman, 92; symbolism of, 109, 
177; as tapas, 71. See also Sakti 

practice. See sadhana 

Practitioners of Convention. See Samaya 

pradhana, 101, 183 

prakasa, 63, 67, 95, 96, 157, 160, 164, 
176, 182. See also illumination 

prakata, 21, 120, 158. See also exoteric 

prakrti, 58, 59, 68 

pramana (means of cognition), 94, 113, 
184 

prana, 57 

pranava. See AUM, Om 

pranayama, 110. See also breath control 

prapanca, 88, 94, 95, 106, 110, 111, 
158. See also expansion 

pratinidhi, 29, 113; according to 
Bhaskararaya, 179; use among 
contemporary adepts, 30. See also ritual 

pratyablyna, 4, 59, 89. See also re-cognition 

praudhollasa, 91 

prayascitta, 186 

priest. See brahman 

principle mantra. See mantra 

priority, 120 

privilege, 135. See also power 

prohibited substances. See paricamakara 

prosperity, 101, 105, 128, 182, 183, 
185, 190. See also artha; sri 

puja, 49, 60, 112, 122, 150, 159, 163, 
165, 166, 168, 174, 175. See also ritual 

purana, 48, 90, 102, 156, 159, 164 

purity, 23 

purusa, 58, 59. See also Sankhya; yoga 

purusartha, 87,91; and Tantric practice, 
93, 116, 128. See also human aims 

Parva Mimamsa, 81 


qualification, 72, 83-87, 131: as 
additional to Vedic birthright, 15, 83, 
116; and caste, 19, 71; danger of 
being without, xi—xii, 71, 144; and the 
guru, 84; for Srividya, 107; for 
Tantrism, 15, 71, 106, 215 n. 12; for 
Vedic study, 14—15. See also adhikara 

quality. See guna 

qualityless, 95, 152, 182, 184. See also 
niskala 
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vahasya. See secrecy 

Rajarajesvari, 98, 99 

rajas, 68 

Rama, 149 

Ram4nanda (Ramanandatirtha), 36; 
commentary on Tripura Upanisad, 36, 
220 n. 45 

Ramesvara Suri, 21, 83, 116 

Raudri, 97, 100; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 157 

re-cognition, 4. See also pratyabhyna 

recollection. See smrtt 

reflection, 95, 154, 176, 177, 182. See 
also bimba; vimarsa 

religion, the study of, xv, 7, 8, 39, 43, 
45, 130, 131, 215 n. 14. See also 
Tantrism 

renunciation, 93, 94, 127. See also 
sannyasn 

revelation. See sruti 

Rg Veda, 20; 21, 34, 119, 149; 
mentioned in the Tvipura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 188, 189 

right-handed practice, 211—212 n. 11. 
See also daksinacira 

ritual, 27, 126, 151; and creation, 111; 
in time of emergency, 112 (see also 
apatkalika); external and internal, 37, 
50, 51, 77, 80, 89; gestures, 109 (see 
also mudra); and the gods, 102, 150, 
151; handbooks for, 37, 77, 79, 98, 
112; (see also paddhati); impurity, 72; 
and knowledge, 127 (see also 
samuccayavada); and liberation, 104 
(see also liberation; moksz); as mundane, 
180; and mudras, 112; and nyasa, 60, 
122; obligatory, 114, 116, 125 (see 
also nitya); occasional, 114, 116, 125 
(see also naimittika); for personal gain, 
116 (see also kamya karma); private 
forms of, xi, 49, 70, 104, 106, 111, 
125; (see also nitya); occasional, 114, 
116, 125 (see also naimittika); for 
personal gain, 116 (see also kamya 
karma); private forms of, xi, 49, 70, 
104, 106, 111, 125; public forms of, 
xi, 70, 117, 125; and purification, 
187; and purpose, 108, 149; 
qualification for, 84, 107, 149; 
substitutes for Tantric elements, 29, 
113, 179; as transformative, 51, 70, 


89, 90, 105, 124; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 81, 82, 12s 
166, 178, 185; types of, 89; and Veda, 
114, 116, 123, 125, 178 (see also 
Veda). See also antaryaga; bahiryaga; 
nyasa; Parasurama Kalpasntra; 
pratinidin; yaga 

root mantra. See srividya 

Rudra, 57, 97, 127, 157, 187 

rapa, 63, 95 


Sabarabhasya, 165 

Sabda, 153, 154 

sabdabrahman, 60, 61, 68, 78, 118, 119, 
138. See also Brahman 

sacred, xvii, 129, 145; definition of, 213 
n. 16; -texts, see scripture 

sacrifice. See ritual 

sadasiva, 94 

sadhana, xi, 11, 20, 112; as beyond 
moral community, 22, 52, 53, 55; and 
caste, 71; definition of, 48-49, 5, 72; 
as elitist, 55, 69, 71, 124; as 
empowerment, 4, 57, 69, 91, 103; 
goals of, 85, 91, 104, 116, 133; 
implications of, 102, 116; as means for 
incorporating Vedic and Tantric 
traditions, 17, 83, 125; as misogynist, 
105; interpretation of, 64, 75, 124; 
requirements for, 51, 69, 71, 83, 84; 
stages of, 89, 90, 92, 104, 185; types 
of, 80, 89, 102, 103, 104, 125; and 
yoga, 56, 91 

saguna, 174. See also with qualities 

sahasradalapadma, 57; See also 
thousand-petalled lorus 

Saiva. See Saivism 

Saiva Siddhanta, 75 

Saivism, ix, 67, 90, 95, 126; and 
Saktism, 72, 75. See also Kashmiri 
Saivism 

Sakta: definition of, 6; forms of 
Tantrism, 6; and brahman tradition, 
xill, 67, 93; ontology of, 68; 
mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad(bhasya), 162. See also 
Saktism. 

Sakta Upanisads. See Upanisads 

Sakti: as aggregate form, 100; as benign 
goddess, 98 (see also goddess); as bliss, 
67; character of, 65, 67; as creator, 


184; as daughter, 73; forms of, 63, 68, 
72, 73, 82, 138; as mother, 73; names 
of, 73 (see also Lalita); as power, 89, 
127, 184; as reflection of Siva, 67, 
176 (see also vimarsa); relationship 
with Siva, 58, 59, 60, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
71, 73, 78, 82, 88, 89, 94, 96, 98, 
100, 101, 102, 107, 108, 109, 176, 
184 (see also sumangali); and 
self-effusion, 112, 182 (see also , 
prapanca); and sricakra, 107, 108, 109, 
112, 153 (see sricakra); as substance, 
183; triadic form of, 68, 73, 75, 79, 
97; as the universe, 127 

Saktisamgama Tantra, 75, 186 

Saktism: and brahmanism, xiii, 67; 
branches of, 75; definition of, 6, 
47-48, 72; krama forms of, 75; 
relationship with Tantrism, 47—48, 72, 
73, 74, 90, 127; and Saivism, 67, 72, 
74, 90; the study of, 130 

Saktistitra, 183 

stlokya, 104, 105; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 152 

salvation. See liberation; moksa 

Sama Veda, 187, 189 

samadhi, 114, 186 

Samaya: as school of Srividya, xiv, 
27-28, 36, 53, 75, 211-212 n. 11, 
220 n. 45; and contemporary Srividya, 
XV; iN opposition to Kaula, xiv, 
22-23, 28, 82; Ramananda as 
proponent of, 36; forms of worship, 
29, 51, 52. See also Laksmidhara; 
Srividya 

Samayacarasmrti, 168, 185 

Sambhu, 101, 156. See also Siva 

sambara cakra, 174 

sambiara krama. See dissolution method 

sitmipya, 104, 105; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151 

sampradaya, 62, 65, 85, 96, 150, 172, 
180. See also parampara; tradition 

samstra, 105. See also birth and death 

samskara. See ritual 

samuccayavada, 49, 93, 124 

sandhabhasa, 56 

sandhyavandana, 114 

Sankara, 78, 88, 93, 94, 124, 177, 178; 
Sakta works of, 93, 106, 172. See also 
non-dualism 
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Sankara, xviii, 93, 94, 127 

Sankhya, 58, 59, 110 

sannyasa, 93, 94, 121; in Tantrism, 127. 
See also renunciation 

Sanskrit, 42, 74, 118, 119, 120, 127, 
131, 143, 146 

Sant tradition, 104 

Santa, 118, 153, 157 

strupya, 104, 105; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151 

Sastra, 83 

sat, 59, 68, 96, 126. See also being 

sattva, 68, 163 

saubhagya, 186 

Saubhagyabhaskara, 37 

Saubhagyaratnakara, 33. See also 
Srividyanandanatha 

saumya, 72. See also goddess; Sakti 

Saundaryalahari, 28, 32, 93, 106, 172 

sayujya, 104, 105; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 151, 152 
science: of mantras, 102, 189 (see also 
mantra); of worship, 156. See also 
vidya 

scripture: and authority, 112, 129, 159; 
claims about Tantric and Vedic texts, 
xiii, xv, 32, 78, 167; and the guru, 
129; to introduce Tantrism, 8; 
methods for study of, 10, 40, 135, 
145; objectification of, 145; and oral 
tradition, 9; as relational category, xvi, 
40, 43, 44, 45, 213 n. 16; as 
recollected, 169 (see also smrti); as 
revelation, (see also sruti); mentioned 
or used in Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 
153, 159, 161, 164, 168, 171, 172, 
182 

secrecy, 64—65, 68—69: and the guru, 
65, 84; instruction, 119, 124-125; 
and living tradition, 7, 144; and oral 
tradition, 6, 31, 84; and scholarship, 
6; and Tantric transmission, 17—18, 
21, 25, 81, 144. See also Kaula 

sectarianism, 14 

seed, 61; See also bia 

seed-syllables. See bija; bijaksara; seed 

Seforji, xi, 31 

self. See atman 

self-effusion, 106, 111. See also 
sphurattama 

semiotics, 137, 138 
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Setubandha, 37, 42, 151, 157, 172, 184. 
See also Bhaskararaya 

sex, 70, 71, 105, 109; and symbolism, 
97 

sexual intercourse, 25, 69, 70, 113, 117, 
179. See also maithuna; pancamakara 

siddhi, 57, 85, 92, 109, 116, 180 

silent repetition, 104, 171, 173, 174. See 
also japa 

single teacher tradition. See ekagurupasti; 

Uru 

Siva, 57, 67, 164, 187: as ascetic, 71, 
82, 90; as author of the Tantras, 9, 32; 
as author of the Vedas, 14, 32, 86, 
171; as creator, 96; as erotic, 82, 105; 
as Intoxicator, 101, 163, 164 (see also 
Madana); as Lord of Desire, 99, 106, 
178, 183 (see also Kamesvara; 
Manmatha); as powerful, 71, 184; as 
pure, 171; relationship with Sakti, 58, 
59, 60, 63, 65, 67, 68, 78, 82, 94, 96, 
100, 101, 108, 109, 153, 176, 182, 
184; as teacher, 86, 120; mentioned in 
the Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 
155, 156, 163, 182, 184, 189; 
worship of, 150. See also Bhairava; 
God; Rudra 

Sivananda, 120 

Sivakamasundari, 99, 164 

Sivarahasya, 189 

sixteen. See sodast 

Skanda, 102 

skillful means. See also upaya 

smarta, 67; and Tantrism, 74, 93, 125; 
texts of, 67. See also brahman 

Smith, Jonathan Z., xii, 45, 53, 54 

Smith, Brian K., 18 

smytt: as authoritative, 15, 67; as 
classification of scripture, 15, 31—32, 
169; relationship to sruti, 15, 32, 168; 
as smarta tradition, 67; mentioned or 
used in Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 182 

sodasi, 122, 239 n. 166, See also mantra; 
srividya 

Soma, 162, 186; form of, 163; in 
sacrifice, 178 

soteriology, 97, 103, 105 

soul, 58, 124, 126. See also atman 

sound. See vac 

South India, xv, 29, 30, 34, 35, 39, 104, 
132, 143; and Tantric schools, 62, 75, 


99, 102, 116, 120, 125, 127, 217 
n. 15 

sphurattama, 106. See also self-effusion 

spirit. See purusa 

Sri, 128, 185. See also prosperity 

sricakra, xiii, 62, 63; according to 
Bhaskararaya, 103, 107, 108, 111, 
118, 156-157, 163, 176; deities of, 
74; description of, 108, 153, 
161—162, 177; as form of goddess, 
75, 80, 81, 82, 99, 103, 106, 107 (see 
also para); as index of reality, 63, 106; 
and pilgrimage, 81, 99; in public 
settings, 126; and Siva, 107; 
symbolism of, 107, 108, 110, 138; 
traditional interpretation of, 97, 104, 
106, 107, 118, 163, 174, 175, 176; 
variants of, 107, 122, 220 n. 45; 
worship of, 81, 99, 104, 107, 108, 
TIO; WII 2s ae 120° T69 i 73= 
220 n. 45. See also cakra; yantra 

Srikula, 15 

Srinatha, 86 

Srividya, Xx; as conservative, 131; 
contemporary traditions, xv, xviil, 30, 
31, 37, 39, 90, 99, 102, 104, 105, 
116, 125, 127, 132, 135, 143, 144, 
146, 217 n. 15; dissemination of, 33, 
74, 79; definition of, xiv, 47, 54, 73, 
106; and double norm, 93 (see also 
double norm); as gift of the guru, 21; 
history of, 47; and Kashmiri Saivism, 
75, 120 (see also Kashmiri Saivism); 
liberation according to, 104; ritual 
forms of, 64, 89, 117; and Sankara 
tradition, 93, 94 (see also Sankara); 
schools of, xiv, 27-28, 75, 127; in 
South India, 30, 39, 47, 116, 120, 
132; as exemplary Tantrism, 9, 54, 73, 
75, 106, 131; theology of, 73, 74, 79, 
87-106, 112, 121, 125 

Srividyanandanatha, 33. See also 
Saubhagyaratnakara 

srividya mantra, 54, 61, 80; 
Bhaskararaya’s interpretation, 82, 104, 
122, 256-257 n. 134, 257 n. 139; as 
definitional to Srividya, 106; in fifteen 
syllables, 121, 169 (see also pancadast) ; 
forms and variants of, 81—82, 104, 
107, 120, 121, 172; as goddess, 75, 
81, 104, 119, 123 (see also stiksma); as 


knowledge, 119; and liberation, 104; 
as phonic emanation of Brahman, 63, 
119; repetition of, 104, 119 (see also 
Japa); as revelation, 122; and ritual, 
121; rules governing the use of, 
166-167; as secret form of gayatri, 
81, 119, 120, 169; in sixteen syllables, 
76, 121 (see also laghusodasi; sodasi) ; 
and structure of Tripura Upanisad; 
within Rg Veda, 21, 27, 31 
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Stitasaminta, 155 

svartipa, 32, 63, 77, 176, 182, 185 

symbolism, 63; of ritual, 3, 50, 51. See 
also sricakra 


tamas, 68 

Tamil, xi, 47, 104 

tanmatra, 99; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 160. See also essences 

Tantra: as black magic, 5, 53; Buddhist, 


srsti krama, 107. See also creation method 

sruti, xiii, 34, 41, 88; as authoritative 
revelation, xv, 15, 26, 33, 35, 78, 81, 
82, 89, 94, 95, 112, 159; classification 
of, 14, 16, 27, 28, 31-32, 137; 
disputes concerning, 14, 16, 27, 36; as 
esoteric knowledge, 27, 78, 79, 81, 
88, 122; as objectification of truth, 
138, 145 (see also scripture); origins of, 
14, 26, 32, 78, 122; qualification for, 
83; as superceding Tantra, 15; 
mentioned or used in Tripura 
Upanisad, 151, 153, 161, 164, 166, 
168, 169, 171, 172. See also revelation; 
scripture; Veda 

stages, 184, 185, 186. See also ullasa 

stateless stage, 114, 185, 186. See also 
anavastha 

station. See estates and stages in life 

Stella Kramrisch, 62, 63 

sthiila, 68, 75, 79; form of goddess, 98, 
99, 103, 106, 123, 151, 173, 174 

student; also brahmacira 

study of religion. See religion 

subha, 156. See also auspicious 

substance, 101. See also pradhanam 

subtle. See stiksma 

sudra, 30, 36; and Tantric initiation, 72 

sugarcane bow, 108 

stkena, 68, 75, 79, 106, 110, 118, 119, 
151; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 82, 99, 123, 169. 
See also goddess 

sumangali, 98 

Sumeru, Mount, 81; and the sricakra, 81, 
107, 111, 162. See also meru cakra 

sun, 164. See also Surya 

Sundaribrdaya, 177. See also Yoginthrdaya 

supreme deity. See God 

Sirya, 67, 162, 177, 184 

susunma, 57 


56; canon of, 20, 46, 134, 135; in 
conformity with Vedic tradition, 18, 
26; and conservative Vaidika followers, 
xl, 17-18, 23, 36, 52, 114, 128; 
constitutive elements, 4, 27, 29, 114 
(see also Kaula); as esoteric knowledge, 
20, 24, 55, 85; as extra-Vedic, 20, 
55—56; living traditions of, 7, 8, 25, 
135; in opposition to Veda, 5, 17, 19, 
24, 114, 137; injunctions in, 112; 
Tantra as religious virtuosity, 4, 24, 56, 
TOM2 7aN3 1135; 139;¢as 
representation of community, 134, 
145; and Upanisad(s), 12-13, 15-16, 
27, 32, 36—37. See also Tantrism 


Tantrargatantra, 163, 186 
Tantrism: as anti-brahmanical, xii, 4, 5, 


17, 23, 24, 29; and caste, 19, 126; as 
category of scholarship, xvii, 5—6, 
130, 131, 209 n. 1; as classification, 
52-5, 72; definition of, 5—6, 19, 52, 
53, 72; as efficacious in kaltyuga, 17, 
20, 24, 55; elements of, 106; 
etymology of, 5; goals of, 3, 23; 
historical study of, ix—x, xvii, 11, 
42-43, 132, 134, 209 n. 1; history of 
texts and traditions, 3, 4, 18, 143; 
householder ideal, 93; as immoral, 22, 
25; initiation into, xi, 9, 71, 83, 85 
(see also initiation); as Indian religion, 
6; legitimization of, 17, 18, 25, 29, 
127; as lineage transmitted, 9, 85, 86, 
126; methods for study of, 7—9, 10, 
44, 79, 132, 134, 135, 143, 145; as 
misogynist, 106; and political power, 
23, 26; and ritual, 123, 125, 127 (see 
ritual); and Saktism, 47; in Sanskrit 
sources, 4 (see also Sanskrit); as secret 
knowledge, 17, 81; as superior, 18, 
20, 21, 24, 26, 117; synthetic 
structure of, 54, 136; and women, 
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Tantrism (cont. ) 
25-26; worldview of, 128, 134, 136; 
within the Vedas, 27; and Vedic 
traditions, xii, 5, 15, 18, 21, 26, 115, 
127, 134; yoga, 3, 132. See also Tantra 

tapas, 71 

tattva, 110, 154 

taxonomy. See classification 

teacher. See guru 

Three Cities, 97. See also Tripura 

three estates. See traivarmika; twice-born 

three states of human consciousness. See 
consciousness 

Tirumilar, 47 

thousand-petalled lotus, 57, 149. See also 
sahasradalapadma 

tithi, 175 

tradition, 150, 172, 180. See also 
sampradaya 

traivarmka, 83: and Tantrism, 84, 85 (see 
also Tantrism); as birthright to Vedic 
study, 14—15, 22, 84. See also three 
estates; twice-born 

transcendent, 60, 68, 82, 139; form of 
the goddess, 103, 106, 110, 118, 122, 
123; mentioned in the T7pura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 153. See also para; 
Ssricakra 

transformation, 88. See also parinama 

translation: theory of, xvi; contribution 
of M. David Eckel, xvi-xvii 

triadic divinity. See god 

Trika. See Kashmiri Saivism 

trikona, 108, 112, 154, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160 

trimurti, 100 

Tripura: described in Tripura Upanisad, 
80, 97, 98, 118, 123, 154, 155; 
mythical city, 103; as mantra, 118, 119 
(see also mantra; svividya); as name of 
goddess, 73, 80, 97, 98, 99, 103 (see 
also Lalita); as sricakra, 103; as 
supreme Sakti, 79; worship of, 

Tripura Upanisad: antiquity of, xv, 12, 
32, 33, 39; as part of Atharva Veda, 
34; Bhaskararaya on, xii, 10, 33, 37, 
76, 80, 86, 97, 99, 109, 122, 138, 
149—190; and catholic Tantrism, 10; 
commentaries on, 32—39, 145, 146; 
and contemporary adepts, 37, 43; 
content of, xv, xvi, 35, 39, 41; disputes 


concerning, 16, 21, 27; divinity in the, 
100; as esoteric knowledge, 27, 79; 
form of, xv, 33, 35, 41, 76; as Kaula 
text, 28, 39; liturgical use of, 41; and 
mantras, 120 (see also mantra; srividya); 
organization of, 32—33, 76; origins of, 
12, 15; Ramananda on, 36, 145; as 
part of Rg Veda, 13, 34; and ritual, 37, 
117; summary of verses, 79-82; 
structure of, 76, 79; as a Tantric text, 
XVCwIB3274 284765 
Upanisadbrahmayogin on, xvi, 32, 34; 
and Vedic language, 33, 76; as Vedic 
revelation, xii, xv, 8, 13-14, 15-16, 
40, 41, 76 (see also srutt). 

Tripuratapini Upanisad, 36, 37, 172; 
relationship with Tripura Upanisad, 37, 
120 

triputa, 108 

turya, 68, 77 

twice-born: as birthright to Vedic study, 
14-15, 21; obligations of, 114, 116, 
149; without privilege for Tantrism, 
83, 84; prohibited from Kaula, 
28-29; and Tantric practice, 116, 125, 
217 n. 15. See also traivarnika. See 
dvya 

twilight language. See sandhabhasa 


ulatbamst (upside-down language), 56 

ullasa, 92, 184, 185. See also stages 

Uminandanatha, 133 

union, 104. See also sayujya 

unmani, 114, 186. See also detached state 

upacara, 166 

Upanisad: as esoteric knowledge, 27, 79, 
112; history of, 12, 27; as liturgy, 41; 
origins of, 15; qualification for study 
of, 14—15, 36, 80, 83-84, 86; 
revelation, xii, 14, 41, 77, 138; 
sectarian, 14, 46; study of, 27, 46; as 
Vedic and Tantric text, 15, 26, 36, 77, 
81, 83-84, 126. See also Tripura 
Upanisad 

Upanisadbrahmayogin, xv, xvi, 16, 26, 
34; commentary on Tripura Upanisad, 
34, 51; as viewed by contemporary 
adepts, 34 

upasana, xiii, 49, 59, 86, 101, 126; 
according to Bhaskararaya, 111, 112, 
123, 151; definition of, 110; difference 


from sadhana, 110; on gods, 150; in 
Srividya, 110; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad (bhasya), 152, 155, 
165, 173, 178; types of, 80, 105, 121, 
220 n. 45 

upasti. See upasana 

upaya, 85. See also skillful means 

upside-down language. See ulatbimsi 


vac, 60, 61, 122, 182; as sabdabrahman, 
60 

vagdevata, 157 

Vahni, 175, 177 

Vaidika. See Veda. 

Vaidika Tantric. See Tantra; Tantrism; 
Vaidika 

patkhari, 61, 118, 122; mlentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153, 154, 
157 

Vaisnavism, ix, 48, 72, 90. See also 
Pancaratra Vaisnavism 

Vama, 97, 100; mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 153, 157, 162 

vamacara, 28, 113, 211-212 n. 11 

Vamakesvaratantra, 37, 42, 88, 151, 157, 
184 

Varahi, 73 

Varivasyarahasya, 39, 42, 88, 170. See also 
Bhaskararaya 

varnasramadharma, 30, 91, 116; 
mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 152 

Varuna, 184 

vasukona, 108, 112, 157, 159, 160, 174 

Veda: as birthright, 15, 84, 149; 
branches of, 34; as canon, 12, 19; as 
eternal truth, 4, 16, 19, 138, 188; 
interpretation of, 123, 189; language 
of, 32; as obsolete, 17, 55; origins of, 
14, 26; orthodoxy with respect to, xii, 
36, 126; qualification for, 85; as 
revelation, xv, 14, 16, 41, 94; 
relationship with Tantra, xii—xiil, xiv, 
14, 16, 17, 23, 26, 55, 84, 119, 126, 
134, 137, 150; and ritual, 51, 84, 89, 
116, 123, 124, 180; and social status, 
23, 55. See also apauruseya; 
orthodoxy; sruti; Upanisad 
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Vedanta, xviii, 20, 26, 35, 88, 93, 127, 151 

Vedantastitras, 94 

Vedic revelation. See sruti; Veda 

vidya, 21, 119, 156, 170, 189. See also 
knowledge; mantra; science 

Vidyananda, 63, 121 

vimarsa, 63, 67, 95, 176, 182. See also 
reflection 

visvacarsani, 153 

visvasa, 85, 86, 150. See also conviction 

Visnu, 32, 57, 67, 97, 100, 127: 
-purana, 152, 182; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 152, 153, 
155, 156, 157, 164, 184, 187 

vital forces. See prana 

pytti, 87, 94, 95; mentioned in the 
Tripura Upanisad(bhasya), 153. See also 
modification 


waking, 68 

wine, 50, 69, 113, 179, 180. See also 
madya 

with qualities, 174. See also guna; saguna 

Woodroffe, Sir John, 71 

women, 25, 65; as representations of 
Sakti, 74 

worldly prosperity. See bhukti; prosperity 

worship. See arcana; pia; upasana 


yaga, 50. See also antaryaga; bahiryaga; 
ritual 

Yajur Veda, 188, 189 

yantra, 54, 79; definition of, 62—64; and 
ritual, 89, 108, 123; symbolism of, 64, 
106, 108. See also cakra; sricakra 

Yaska the grammarian, 181 

yoga, 3, 48, 50, 51, 56; as philosophical 
system, 58-59, 91, 110. See also 
kundalini 

yogi, 57, 132, 133, 136; as 
representation of divinity, 134 (see also 
guru); mentioned in the Tripura 
Upanisad (bhasya), 152, 185, 187 

yogini, 74, 108, 109, 112, 157, 158, 220 
n. 45 

Yoginibrdaya, 57, 106, 120, 170 

yoni, 157, 158, 160, 161, 170, 174, 179 

yukti, 50, 94 
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